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TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
U’ PRACTICA CHEMISTRY.—Candidates for the Pro- 
Vacant by the decease of Dr. Fownes, are requested to 

not ir applications and testimonials on or before Tuesday, 


the mth saareh. CHARLES C. ATKINSON, 
February 14, 1849. Secretary to the Council. 


en [NGS COLLEGE, London. — MILITARY 
NT.— le PROFESSORSHIP of MILI- 
PRGIENCE, ~The PPOINTMENT from Officers in Her 
this A PPO rom cers in Her 
Bprlicarions fe that of the Hon. East India Company. 
Ma es at be members of the United Church of England 
freland. They must be of superior scientific attain- 
sod and practical ex: of the E A preference will be given to 
ificers rt r of the Engineers. 
eae roe d b: ials of good moral and 
aracter, a8 well as of professional ualifications, are to 
sensed to the Secretary of King’s College, on or before 
aa solicant is eausstd to, a his a 
pen y be fro m the ym id of King’s 
odie a London. 


By order 0 of the Counci 
METEOROLOGY, — On the Evenings of 














W.CUNN INGHAM, Sec. 

Y, February 20th, and TUESDAY, March 6th, 
Miser TWO" LECTURES will be delivered in the T heatre 

and Scientific Institution. Tottenham, t ‘ Ww 

Ee METEORITES PRESENT STAT ID. 
ti 0 an e OID- 
wClEN CE respecting |» Influence of the Correct Interpretation 
yin Phenomena on the Progress of Intellectual Culture 





| Fame CLUB AND METRO- 

ITAN ATHEN ZUM, Strand.—ON amv 3 
pay EVENING NEXT, Febru ary'2znd, ROBERT HUNT, Esq. 
ee of ‘ i Poetry af pane, Researches on Li, i 

pid of a conan of TWO L URES 

“ON TH INF LA cn OF THE SUN’S RAYS ON VEGE- 
TABLE AD ANIMAL LIFE,” embracing particularly the 
per of the ar of seed, the growth of the plant, 

formation of wood, and the process of flowering and fruiting, 
Se eraphal distribution of plants, and the mutual depen- 
dence of the vegetable and animal kingdoms, &c. &¢.—To com- 
pence at Eight o'clock. Admission : Members 7. on producing 
their tickets of membership ; n-Subscribers, 1 


HE WERN ERIAN ~ CLUB— The following 
Works are in the Press 
PLINY’S NATU RAL HISTORY. 
SWAMMERDAM'S HISTORY OF INSECTS. 
WERNER’S MINERAL CHARACTERS, 
RAY’S MISCELLANY. 
Subscription One Guinea for every Two Volumes royal 8yo. cloth 
bards, Application to be made by letter to 
HENRY WATKINS, Hon. See. 
19, Dorset-street, Baker-street. 








GRADUATE of CAMBRIDGE, Fellow of 
4 his College, now residing in L saan, wishes to meet with a 
PUPIL TO READ MATHEMATICS. — Address to Q. U. R., 
Post-office, Devereux-court, Temple. 


ARCHITECTS.—Norice Is HEREBY GIVEN, 
that the Trustees appointed by Sir Joun Sears will meet 
tthe Museum, 13, Lincoln's Inn-fields, on SAT — DAY, the 24th 
March, at 3 o'clock in the afternoon precisely, to distribute the 
DIVIDENDS which shall have accrued during the preceding 
year from the sum of 5.0001. Reduced 3 per Cent. Bank Annuities, 
invested by the late Sir Joun Soane, among Distressed Are hitects, 
and the Widows and Children of deceased Architects left in desti- 
tate or distressed circumstance: 
Forms of Application may be. had at the Museum, and must be 
filled up and delivered there on or before Saturday, the 17th of 
March, after which day no application can be rece ived. 


VERN ON TESTIMONIAL. — ~At a “Meeting 
held at Messrs. Colnaghi & Co.'s, Pall Mall East, on Satur- 

Mk in the Ci 3, 1849, the Very Rey. the DE. AN of WESTMIN- 
B in the Chair, it was unanimously resolved :— 





That in L- —— of this Meeting. the munificent gift by 
ROBERT. V ERNON, Esq., of his Cc Wicstlen of Pictures and 
Sculpture A. British Artists, is deserving of a Public Testimonial. 
to commemorate such liberality and patriotic spirit, and at 
the same time to carry out most effectually the intentions of the 
Donor, an appropriate Medal be struck, to be annually awarded 
hr the encouragement, of British Art. 
That the Medal be assigned to the Members of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Art, to be by them awarded in 34 h manner as they shall 
er best calculated to promote British Art. 
That the following Noblemen and Gentlemen constitute a Com- 
for the purpose of immediately carrying out the above 
shjects, with power to add to their number :— 
Committee. 
The Most Noble the Marquis of Ohavies L. Eastlake, Esq. R.A. 


Northampton, F.R. 
Te Right Hon. Lord Monteagle, Philip. Herawick, Esq. R.A. 
The Right Hon. Lord Colborne. | Solomon A. Hart, Esq. R.A. 
The Right Hon. Sir Robt. Peel, Gee e Jones, Esq. R.A. 

MP. P.R.S, harles Landseer, Esq. R.A. 


Theiht tion, Sir Jas. Wigram, Edwin Landseer, Esq. R.A. 
hancellor, F.R.S. F.S.A. | 8. Jones Loyd, Esq. Treasurer. 
: Some T. Staunton, Bart. | Daniel Maclise, Esq. K.A. 
fe P. PRS, aes. Morton, Esq. Hon. Assist.- 
John FE. " Swiuburne Bart. retary. 
PRS. P.S Thomas Joseph Pettigrew, Esq. 
F.R.S. Hon. Becretary. 
Henry W. Pickerseill, E R.A. 
David Roberts, Esq. R. ABSA. 
David Salomons, Esq. Alder- 
man, 


Captain Leicester V iney Smith, 





‘ane, Esq. 
Mt .J. Broderip, Esq. F.R.S. | 
Ta Cartwright, Esq. F.R.S. Clarkson Stanfield, E sq. R.A. 
| omas Webster, Esq. R.A. 
George Young, Esq. 

the eegiptions to defray the expenses attending the foundation of 

Ton oo will be received by the Treasurer ; the Bankers, Messrs. 
ain a Lothbury ;_ Messrs. Drummonds, Charing Cross ; 

esers. Colnaghi, 13, Pall Mall East. 





PROSE OR POETICAL WORKS WANTED 
FOR PUBLICATION. — The Advertiser, who has had 
much experience in the Publishing business at the West End, 
respectfully offers his services (as Publisher) to Authors who wish 
to have their Works published on their own es and begs to 
assure them that all Works intrusted to him for publication will 
be printed, &c. in the neatest form, and on cunaelinate moderate 
terms.—Communications respecting the above, addressed to R.8.T., 
General Post-oftice, London, will be punctually attended to. 


7 , 

WNGRAVINGS.—A fine Collection, including 

4 capital a gr by all the most eminent Ancient and 
Modern Masters, (ON SALE, at very reduced prices), after Raphael, 
Rubens, Correggio, Titian, Guido, Turner, orland, Bonington, 
Danby, Martin, Sir Thomas Lawrence, &c. ; also choice examples 
by Raphael Morghen, ¥ ille, Porporati, Strange, W oollett, Gharpe, 

arlom, Browne, Doo, Watts, Cousins, &c. 

Catalogues forwarded on the receipt of two postage stamps. 
Georce Love, 81, Bunhill-row, Finsbury, London. 
*x* Established above 60 years. 


THE FINE- ART SUBSCRIPTION GALLERY FOR THE 
LOAN OF WORKS OF ART. 

S. & J. FULLER respectfully invite the Patrons 
" of Art to VIEW their SUBSCRIPTION GALLERY for 
the Lo AN of WORKS of ART. Every department will contribute | 
examples _to the Collection — Landscapes, Figures, 

Flowers, Fruit, Architecture, Ornamental and Decorative Designs, 
and the Original Works of the Principal Water Colour Painters. 


N.B. The terms, which have been arranged to meet all classes, will 
be meee post paid, to all parts of the kingdom.—34 and 35, 
ac 


Rathbone- 
~ SCHOOL, Arolentoon Rooms, 
101, St. Martin’s- 
Dinectorn—Mr. JOHN NULLAH. 
ELEMENTARY CLASSES. 
3 So, 85, for GENTLEMEN, will meet on MONDAY 
EVENING, February 19, at a quarter- “past Nine o'clock. 
CLASS No. 86, for LADIES, to commence on FRIDAY EVEN- 
ING, February 23, ata quarter- past Five o’clock. 
Terms—T welve Ee 9 For a Course of SIXTY LESSONS, or 
Two Payments of 7s. 6d. e 
Tickets and full partic walars may be had at the Apollonicon 
Rooms, 101, St. Martin’s-lane. 


ST: GEORGE'S CHESS CLUB, READING 

and NEWS ROOMS, 5, CAVENDISH- SQU ARE, in con- 
nection with the ROYAL POL YTEC ett INSTITUTION.— 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, THRE nl whieh in- 
cludes access to the Public Lectures and E hi SN- 
TRANCE FEE or liability. The RULES and RE GUL AT TO3 s 
with a List of the Members, may be obtained on application to 
Mr. K. I, Lonesorrom, Secretary. 


vo ENGINEERS, SOLICITORS, RAILWAY 
and ASSURANCE C OMP! ANIES, and OTHERS. —CHAM- 
BERS to be LET, consisting of a First Floor, Furnished or Unfur- 
nished, comprising Four Rooms, with or without extensive cellars, 
and other conveniences. The principal room is 24 ft. ws 20, and 
idsome entrance hall, gas is laid on, and 
the premi % respect, fitted up in first-rate style. —For 
sarthoulers ¢ ap ~%y at 142, Strand. 


| ANDSOMELY-FURNISHED APART- 
MENTS in LONDON,—A DISSENTING CLERGYMAN, 

residing within a mile of London University College, is willing to 

receive a Single Gentleman or Lady, to occupy the FIKST 

FLOOR of his house,—which is large, airy, well situated, backed 

by large gardens, and very quiet and respectable 

no shops in the street—no other lodgers. 

—— anency. Undeniable 

»y paid letters, 

Upper Gower-street. 


lO PAREN 








GINGING 








references given and required.—Apply, 
to L.L.D., at Taylor, Walton & Maberly’s, 28, 
AND 


TS ‘GUARDIANS.—A 


FOR SALE, i 
‘HE MAGNIFICENT STATE BED 


(considered the most extraordinary relic, for reasons which 


can be given), 


1 


Animals, | 


J 


PICTURES, ORGANS, CABINETS, 
OBJECTS OF NATURAL HISTORY, AND CURIOSITIES, 


FROM STOWE 


Tuo as WALEsBY, Bookseller, & &e. Northampton. 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
IGHTY COPIES of this Work are in circula- 
tion at MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY, 28, Upper King- 


| street, Bloomsbu 
SINGLE SU BS RIPTION ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
A few copies of the Third Edition remain on sale, and will be 
sent carriage free on receipt of a remittance. 


LAYARD’S RESEARCHES IN NINEVEH. 


FORTY COPIES of this Work are in circula- 
tion at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRA 

street, Bloomsbury-square. SINGLE SU biscRiPTiON ONE 
GUINEA PER A Societies in Town or Country are 
supplied with Fifteen Volumes of whatever Books they may re- 
quire, at the rate of Five Guineas per Annum. A Post oltice order, 
pepeme to Cuartes Epwarp Mupig, will secure an immediate 
supply. 





Mudie’s 3 Select Library, February 16. 
OOK SOCIETIES in ev very part of the King- 
dom are cungiied « — the best and newest Books from this 
Library, at a m te of Subscription. The Single Sub- 
scription of ONE GUINEA ‘PER ANNUM allows of a consrant 
succession of the best New Works. 
Cuar.es Epwarp Mvopie, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury- 


square. 
OOKHAM’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
15, Old Bond-street. Established 1764. 
caer to this Library are offered the following adv antages : 
lstly. New Booxs. A supply fully commensurate to the require- 
ments at the Subscribers, of every New Publication of general 
intere 
2ndly. OLp Books. An English Collection, containing all the 
popular Works of the 18th and 19th Centuries, and many of the 
17th. A Foreign Collection of about 15,000 Volumes of the best 
French and Italian Authors. 
The Terms of Subscription may be had on application. Clubs, 
Book Societies, &c. liberally supplied—A New Catalogue of the 


| entire re English L Library wi will b be = puplished the first week in April 


No children— | 
Moderate terms for a | 


" 2 ublic Library, OF 3 street. 

N UNLIMITED SU PPLY OF NEW 
i WORKS is provided at this idieory, the of 
which are on the most extensive scale, for the accommodation of 
Subscribers, which are forwarded for persusal to all parts of the 
country. Catalogues and Library Boxes gratis. The new POST 
CATALOGUE, with terms, sent free to orders inclosing two 
stamps, addressed, Messrs. Saunpers & Or.ey, Publishers, Con- 
duit-street. 


N ORANT’S ESSEX, 2 vols. folio.— A superior 
7S tall copy of this scarce and choice work, in excellent condi- 
tion, complete, with Maps and Plates, several Plates added, half 
bound russia, 1768, — May be seen on apr lication to the Proprietor 
of the oe — I erminus, London Bridge. 





vols. post Svo. bound in cloth, 
U M BOLDT ‘S C OSMOS, THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST EDITION, translated by E, C. Otté. This new and 
very complete edition (though published at only a fraction of 


| former prices) is more complete than any which have preceded it. 


0 
| LONDON PUBLISHER hos a VACANCY for a well | 


educated YOUTH, 
apprentice. 
care of Messrs 


of about 17 or 18 years of age, as an out-door 
A Premium re quired.—Apply by letter to ALrua, 
Netson & Co. 14, Bucklersbury, London. 


VALUABLE MANUSCRIPTS FOR SALE. 
T° BE SOLD, a large Collection of LETTERS 


(hitherto unpublished), addressed to Wodrow, the historian, 
and transcribed for the press from the Vriginal Manuscripts in the 
Advocates’ Library. These Letters are from a great variety of Cor- 

respondents, and contain a mass of curious and interesting infor- 

mation relating to Scotch, English, Irish, Continental, and Ame- 
rican Church Affairs.— Apply to SurHertanp & Knox, Publishers, 
23, George-street, Edinburgh. 


I ISSOLVING VIEWS, ~ Apparatus for Public 
and Private Exhibitions, ‘Painting, Chromatrope, and 
Movestle Figures for the same ; Oxy-Hydrogen and Table Micro- 
scope; Air Fee: Electrical and Electro-Magnetic Machine; 
WwW orking Models of Steam Engines, &c. Illustrated Catal ogue, 
with prices attached to each article, and likewise Estimates of 
different sets of Apparatus. 1s.; per post, 1s. 3d.—C. W. CoLiins, 
Royal Polytechnic Institution, London. fiance 2 af: 
co 62s O F A R M S&S. 
MABLEY begs to inform Noblemen and 
Gentlemen that he continues to supply a FIGURE of 
a wv ARRIOR, beautifully a d, in imitation of an Ancient 
Iron Casting, ‘with a COAT of ARMS, correctly emblazoned to 
order on the shield, for 10s. 6d., forming a most suitable and 
unique ornament for halls, libraries, &c. Also a variety of Niches, 
Corbeilles, Brackets, &c.; many of which are in the same way 
applicable to Heraldry. §, Wellington-street North, Strand. 


\ THAT ARE YOUR INITIALS or ARMS? 

—Fifty superb WAFERS, stamped with any combination 

of initials, (from one to four letters), for 6d., sent post-free, for 

seven stamps, or 7s. 6d. per 1,000; Cream-laid Adhesive Envelopes, 

with any expr initials, from 1s. per 100; Six dozen Shaks- 

perian Motto Envelopes for 1s., each Envelope stamped with a dif- 

ferent Motto. This intellectua ul and useful novelty sent by post 

A first-rate Crest id.; beautiful 

s. 6d. per 100; the most splendid collection of 

patterns of Stamped Note Paper, Envelopes and Wafers in Europe 

Stamped Ac eee Commercial Envelopes, 98. per 1,000.—H. DoLs¥®, 

Heraldic Stationer and Engraver, 56, -gent’s- Quadrant, three 
doors from the County Fire-oflice. 











The notes are augmented and placed beneath the text, Humboldt’s 
summaries are now first translated, the passages hitherto sup- 
pressed are included, comprehensive Indices subjoined, and a Bio- 
graphical Sketch and Portrait added. In this edition ALL the 
foreign measures are rendered into corresponding English terms, 
which they ARE NOT in any other, whatever pretences may be 
made to the contrary. 
Ilenry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 


L EON (ARD & CUNNINGHAM, AUCTIONEERS, 
4 No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 

# yk paw -2.9.. of Books, Paintings, Engravings, Fancy 
Goods, and other articles, Tespe ctfully solicited for Sales at Auction, 


‘OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and RELIEF 
iN of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL DEBTS through- 
out ENGLAND and WAL = a — eee 1772. 


The Ral, r ROMNEY. 
ice- Presidents. 
i ~ en. Sir R. Peel, Bart., M.P. 


Benjamin Bond Cabell. ‘Bsa. M.P. F.RS. 
oa" it re 
John Pe , an d Capel Cure, Esq. 
Ata MEETING of G Govi SRNORS held in Craven- street, on 
Wednesday, the 7th day of February, 1549, the cases of 35 Peti- 
tioners were ports: Toon | of which 28 were approved, 4 rejected, 1 
inadmissible, and 2 deferred for inquiry. 

Since the Meeting held on the 3rd of January, EIGHTEEN 
DEBTORS, of whom 16 had Wives and 33 Children, have been 
Discharged from the Prisons of England and Wales ; the expense 
of whose liberation, including every charge connected with the 
Cony, waa . 68, 5d. ; and the following 

ENEFACTIONS RECEIVED SINCE THE LAST eases —_ 
Richard ‘pe rens, Esq. . . £2 
"A trifle towards the "relief of ‘some ‘unfortuns ate a 
_Soner,” in a letter to the Treasurer... 


Lord Kenyon. 


Sirs cM. Gwyn, per Messrs. Cocks & Go... 
Mrs. 8S. Cholmeley, per Messrs. pana 
rey poe us, per dite Ds 
he Reverenc . Davy, ‘per ditto. 
T he late Sir r AS is Burdett, Bart. M. P., Half-Year's 
Dividend on 1,000, Three per Cent. Consols, per ditto 15 0 0 
Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., the 
Treasurer, No. 1, Brick-court, Temple; also by the following 
—Messrs. Cocks, Curries, Drammonds, Ilerries, Hoares, 
and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven-street, Strand, where 
the books may be seen by those who are inclined to support the 
Charity, and where the Society meet on the first Wednesday in 
every mont JOSEPH LUNN, Secretary 
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N EDICAL EL ECTRIC Sag het portable, 
1 in every way complete Galvanic aratus, on the 
Penericn’ in every way complete the Maker, JOUN DAVIS, 
Optician, Derby. Price 2/. 10s. 
The above i is sec ecurely packed in a neat t mahogany case. | 


Sales by Auction. ; 
Objects of Natural History, Apparatus, § South Sea Curiosities, 
Sc. the Property of C. A. TULK, Esq. deceased. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will, by direction of the 

Executors, SELL by AUCT for. at his Great Room, 33, 
King-street, Covent-garden, on TU AY, Fe aw 20th, and 
a day, at 12 o'clock, a Rs. COL L E CTLON of EXOTIC 
SHELLS, containing many scarce and fine iat al beautiful 
Madrepores, Corallines. Fungi and other Marine Productions, 
Minerals and Fossils, Birds; South Sea Curiosities, in Dresses, 
War Implements, &c. ; Phil ysophical Apparatus, con iprising a 
vowerful Gavan Battery for Electric Light, Hydro-O: 
Licroscope, Gas Microscope by Knight, W orking Model of a 
Engine, Electrical Mac hines, Telescopes, Objects for the Mic 
scope, Books, Engravings, Pictures, and Miscellanies.—On view the 
day prior and mornings of Ss ule, and Catalogues had. 


GRAVESEND, KENT. 
To Literary Men, Printers, Printers’ Brokers, and Others. 
. ToT 
Me. PAGE will SELL by AUCTION, upon 
the Premises, #4, Milton-road, ‘Gravesend, on TUESDAY, 

February 20th, at 12 for 1, the COPYRIGHT of the KENTISH 
INDEPENDENT, a Weekly Journal, upon which upwards of 
5,000, has been expended during the past six years, and under 
judicious management may be rendered a profitable investment ; 

together with the GOODWILL of the JOB PRINTING BUSL: 
NESS. Also the valuable PRINTING MATERIALS of a News 
and Jobbing Office, comprising about €.0001b. of Type, from Caslon, 
Figgins, Thorog ood, &c., in excellent c indition ; a double- cylinder 
Printing Machine, in good working order; a double crown Stan- 
hope by Walker; a folio post by Ho okinson ; 60 Column Gallies, 
Frames, Chases, ond every material suitable to an office on a 
respectable scale.—'T'o be viewed on Saturday, Monday, and Morn- 
ing of Sale. — Catalogues, with specimens of the tyr o be had on 
the Premises, and at the Auctioneer’s Offices, 2%, Moorgate-street, 
Bank. 








J Valuable Specim imens sof Min als, | Gems, and Choice Crystals, 
Glazed Cabinets, §c., by order of a Gentleman, who has 
been many years collecting. 

ESSES. WHEELER & CO. are instructed to 

SELL by AUCT FOR, - their Great Room, 28, Leadenhall- 
street, on TUESDAY, Fe y 20th, at 1 o'clock’ precisely, with- 
out reserve, a valuable C OL LEC ION of MLNERALS and GEMS, 
comprising upwards of 3,000 specimens, among which are several 
choice Crystals —a variety of Agates, Calcedonies, and Jaspers, 
cut and polishel—Gold, Silver, and other Metallic Ores. Also an 
excellent Microscope by Willatts, severe) } gany Cabinets, 

Glazed Cases, and a $ w Bilve rand Copper Coins, &e. 

May be vie wed the day preceding and morning of Sale, and Cata- 
logues had a the Black Torse Tavern, 400, Oxfo’ treet: and at 
Messrs. W r & Co.’s, Auction and Estate Agency Offices, 28, 
Leadenhall- aieael, City. PGs att, 
The Very Select Collection of Engravings of the late CHARLES 

HODGES, Esq. formerly of Frankfort. 

JUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 

rary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 

Room, 191, Piccadilly, on THURSDAY, February 22nd, and 

followin day, at 1 o'clock most punetually. the very select and 

extremely interesting COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS by the 
most celebrated Masters, including some of the more important 
works of 
The Master of 1466 Albert Durer 
Martin Shoen Giulio Bonasone 
Is. Van Mecken Rembrandt 
bn m 





Ostade 
Swaneveldt 
Hollar 
Vosterman, &c. 
ion and condi- 


Marc Antonio 
The Prints are of the } 
tion, and poze pen se rment from the Collee- 
tions of Mr. . Baron Verstilk, M. de la 
Motte tt, and others of equal ioeckonen May be viewed 
on Tuesday and Wednesday next. 

Catalogues may now be had of Messrs. Parker, Oxford ; Deighton, 
Cambridge; Langbridge, Birmingham ; Grundy, Liverp 001 ; Stittle, 
Edinburgh ; or will be at on applic tion | to the Auctioneers. 


Exceedingly Che ice and Valuable Selection J Srom the Library Yy 
of an Eminent Literary Character. 
ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO., Auc- 
AVE tioncers of Literary Property and Works of Art, will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House Wellington-street, 
Won DAY, February 19th, and four following days, the ver 
important, and valud able BOOKS, selected from the Librar y of an 
eminent literary character; comprising charming specimens of 
Early Typography, including several First Editions of the Classics, 
Books printed upon Vellum, rare specimens from the Aldine, 
Elzevir, and other celebrated presses ; any oyages and Works 
on America, rare and imports ant in the various gee 
nch Romances of Chivalry, curious old Poetry, 
a unique Zylographic Shect, early Playing C. ards, Books 
mportant and ve shus able Manuscripts of great antiquity 
and high interest; the whole in beautiful condition, presenting 
many chvice and desirable specimens of ancient and modern bind- 
ing, including several from the Collections of Diane de Poictiers, 
Valuable Modern Engravinas. 


Maioli, Thuanus, &e. 

\ ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO., Auc- 
p tioneers of Literary Property and Works illustr: ative of 
the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 3, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, on SATURDAY, nti —_ Fr 7 pre- 
cisely, amas valuable MODERN E} AV the Italian, 
French, and English Schools ; comprising bes autiful examples of 
the works of 


Leroux 
Lorichnon 


Forster 
Francois 
aes ande 
Desnoyers Lefev Martinet 
After celebrated iceaes by Raphael, Correggio, Carracci, and 
other distinguished painters, mostly in Choice proof states, 
To be viewed two day prior | to the Sale, and C atalogues he ad. 


fercuri 
Richomme 
Toschi, &c, 


Collier 
Cousins 


The Very Choice and Rare Granger Portraits Srom Stowe. 

ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO., Auc- 
tioneers of Literary Property and Works of Art, will SELL 
by AUCTION, on MONDAY, March 5th, and eight following 
days, at their House, Wellington-street, Strand, the FIRST 
PORTION of the extensive and valuable COL LECTION of 
ENGRAVINGS from STOWE HOUSE, Buckinghamshire ; com- 
prising the well-known series of British and other Portraits, in 
illustration wall the bo Biegrepical History of England, by the Rev. 
J. Granger and Noble, containing most interesting, rare, 
and unique a ions of Elstracke, oo Beeony Crispin de Pass, 
Simon de Pass, Droeshout, Hole, Faithorne, Hollar, Loggan, 


White, and other engravers, chiefly purchased at the dispersion of 


the celebrated Collections of Sir James Lak. James Bind 
kis Mark Boles e, 3 Bindley, and 


Catalogues are now ready, and may be had at the Place of Sale. 























Just ready, post 8vo. ath price 1s. 6d., by post 2. 


(ON, CATECHISING, together 
CATECHISM on the COLLECTS, EPISTL 


CARLISLE. 
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TO READING soc IET TIES AND PUBLIC “LIBRARIES, be It is ye the pape of great professional talent, expe. 
No dy, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 198. pe and judgment; the author everywhere appears conscien- 
w ready, L . tious and candid. One object is prominently evident—a sincer: 
AND and CANVASS: a Narrative of Adven- desire to benefit his suffering fellow- creatures, To mend s 
tures in Egypt, with 2  Sgjourn among the Artists in Rome | work like the present to our readers, is only to manifest a prpe 
&e. With Illus ions, SAMUEL BE AN. regard for their welfare.”— Literary Journal, Feb. 1 
“ May fairly be placed eid Thackeray's rney from Corn- | ™ It is altogether deserving of permanent Sapatnaiie” 
hill to © My ” if not on the yet higher level oceupi ied by the Author | London Weekly Review 
of ‘ E6th | _Simpkin & Co. Paternoster- tows Hatchards, 197, Piccadilly 
le le Charles Gilpin, =, Bishopsgate-street Without. and Tegg, 73, Cheapside. Sold by all Booksellers. 
MR. RICH’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. By the . 
Just published, in 1 thick volume, post 8vo. with about 2,000 Wood Engravings from the Antique, price 21s. cloth, * Popu 
certain t! 
y tion of tl 
THE ILLUSTRATED COMPANION puch 
TO THE 
N | VARY AND GREEK LEX 
LATIN DICTIONA } t*REE XICON. 
By A. RICH, Jun. B.A. late of Caius College, Cambridge. 
“This admirable book will be as welcome to mature scholars as to those who are commencing study. It isan Original 
contribution to the investigation of classical literature, as delightful as it is ably executed.’ "—Examiner. 
“It is a master-key to unlock the doors of Greek and Latin dictionary reference.....There is not a school where lan- 
guages are taught, nor a place or library where history is read in the empire, that can do without it. *— Literary Gazette. 
** A useful book for the youthful student or the general reader. The object is to define the words that represent the 
names of visible objects, by exhibiting engravings of the things themselves to the eye.”—Spectator. 
“‘ The work is so judicious both in “desig sn and execution as to deserve a place in every collection of classics, and to li Comy 
on the table whenever a classic author is read.”—Britannia, 
“* Not only a requisite and most serviceable companion to the student and to the scholar, but a welcome and desirable “A 
addition to every gentleman's library.”—Morning Advertiser. 
. known 
London: Lonemay, Brown, GREEN, AND LoneMANs. This 
~NEW PUBLICATIONS. - 
. 
This day is published, (to be had at all the Libraries), 
‘HE LIFE OF ROB y EK 
THE LIFE 4 KSPIERRE. 
WITH EXTRACTS FROM HIS UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE. 
By G. H. LEWES, 
Author of ‘Ranthorpe,’ ‘ Biographical History of Philosophy,’ &c. &c. oT 
Forming the New Volume of CHAPMAN & HALL'S SERIES, establi 
>, studiot 
Post 8vo. cloth, 9s. 
Se 
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FROM ALL NATIONS. 
ANTHONY R. MONTALBA. 


RICHARD DOYLE. 
In an elegant volume, small 8vo. ornamental boards, 9s. 


Witmh TWeENtTyY-FouR ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


London: CHapmMan & HALL, 186, Strand. 


Just published, with Llustrations, price 7s., 


THE HISTORY OF SAMUEL TITMARSH 


"AND : 
THE GREAT HOCCARTY DIAMOND. 
BY W. M. THACKERAY, 


Author of ‘Vanity Fair,” ‘ Pendennis,” &c. &e. 





** There is a salutary anti-speculative moral steadily set forth in the incidents of the story, and they exhibit amusitg 


traits of life and character with easy and unstrained humour. The author’s illustrations are more carefully drawn 
ygual.”—Ezxaminer. 
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THE ATHENEZUM 


ne 1112] 
———— = 
Now ready, complete in 2 vols. 15s. bound, Parts IL. and IIL, price 5s. each, to complete sets, 


sIR E. BULWER LYTTON’S KINC ARTHUR. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
Arthur’ will be the delight of many future generations."—Morning Post. 








« «King 


, } 2 
« This grand Epic of ‘ King Arthur’ must henceforth be ranked amongst our national masterpieces. In it we behold | 


owning achievement of the author's life. His ambition cannot rise to a greater altitude. He has accomplished that 
che once had its seductions for the deathless and majestic mind of Milton. He has now assumed a place among the 
w - ” 
“ines of English poetry.”—Sun. : - , ; 
Kings of — ‘ King Arthur’ a consummate expression of most of those higher powers of mind and thought which have 
steadily and progressively developed in Sir Bulwer Lytton’s writings. His design is a lofty one, and through all its 
bee yaried extremes evenly sustained. It comprises a national and a religious interest. It animates with living truth, 
wit forms and faces familiar to all men, the dim figures of legendary lore. It has an earnest moral purpose, never lightly 
yee tten or thrown aside. It is remarkable for the deep and extensive knowledge it displays, and for the practical lessons 
write and history which it reflects in imaginative form. 
tragedy exploits of war, of love, and of chivalrous adventure, alternate with the cheerful lightness and pleasantry of la 
amet we have the epic romance in all its licences and in all its extremes.”—Examiner. 
, 
Henry Coisurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-strect. 


THE NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


OwWeEN TUDOR. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘ WHITEFRIARS, &. 


Also, by the same Author, New and Cheaper Editions, at 5s. per volume, of 
WHITEHALL; or, THE DAYS OF CHARLES I. 38 vols. 
WHITEFRIARS; or, THE DAYS OF CHARLES II. 3 vols. 
CAESAR BORGIA. 3 vols. 

Also, just published, 
MORDAUNT HALL; 
A Nove. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘EMILIA WYNDHAM,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“ Popular as the previous works of this author have been, we feel 
certain that the present volumes will surpass them in the estima- 


tion of the public. The author has never before written with so 
much energy and feeling.”—Britannia, | 





Also, just ready, 


ROCKINGHAM ; 
oR, 
THE YOUNGER BROTHER. 
A Nove. 
3 vols. 
Henry Coisury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
COMPLETION OF BURKE’S LANDED GENTRY. 
Now ready, in royal 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


A GENERAL INDEX TO BURKE’S 


HISTORY OF THE LANDED GENTRY 
OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 


Comprising ALL THE NAMES (vupwarps or 100,000) mentioned in the Work, and forming the Completion of this 
Important National Undertaking. 








“4 work in which every English Gentleman will find a domestic interest, as it contains the fullest account of every 
known family in the United Kingdom.”—Jessenger. 

This Work cannot fail to be of the greatest utility to Professional Men in their researches respecting the members of 
different families, heirs to property, &c. 


Henry Coisurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





Just published, post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


THE IDEA OF LIFE. 


By 8. T. COLERIDGE. 
Edited by SETH B. WATSON, M.D. 
“This book is one of the finest of the late Mr. Coleridge’s philosophical essays. 


establish its authorship. Both in matter and form it is indubitably Colridgean. 
studious and earnest perusal of the philosophic reader.”—Athenaum. 


The internal evidence is sufficient to 
The work demands and deserves the 


London: Joun CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Soho. 








CHAMBERS’S INSTRUCTIVE AND ENTERTAINING LIBRARY. 


We have humour and wit, often closely bordering on pathos and | 


We meet at every turn with figures of a modern day, which we laugh to recognize in antique garb; in | 





A SERIES OF BOOKS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Just issued, Part I. price 1s. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ECONOMY: 
ITS PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS. 


By JOHN HILL BURTON. 
TO BE COMPLETED IN TWO PARTS. 
Edinburgh : W. & R. Cuambers. London: Wm. S. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, and 147, Strand. 
CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 
CLASSICAL SECTION, EDITED BY DRS. SCHMITZ AND ZUMPT. 
GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 


By LEONHARD SCHMITZ, Ph.D. F.R.S.E. 
Rector of the High Schoo}, Edinburgh. 


3s. Gd. cloth boards. 





Edinburgh: W. & R. Cuampers. London: Wm. 8. Orr & Co, Amen-comer, and 147, Strand. 


Just published, feap. Svo. 42. cloth lettered, 
E ARLY DAYS. By Samus. Bamrorp, 
4 Author of * Passages in the Life of a Radical, * Walks in 
South Lancashire,’ * Poems,’ &c. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 








Just published, price 5s. 
N OSCHA LAMBERTI; or, “A Deed done 
has an End.” A Romance. 
By MARY ELIZABETH SMITH. 
— London: Arthur Hall & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 
THE REV. ROBERT MONTGOMERY'S NEW VOLUME. 
2nd edition, just published, price 7s. 6d. inscribed by express 
. 5 permission to Her Most Gracious Majesty, 
TOHE CHRISTIAN LIFE. A Manual of 
Sacred Verse. By ROBERT MONTGOMERY, M.A. 
: Also shortly will be published, price 5s, 
THE OMNIPRESENCE OF THE DEITY. 
25th Edition, with Illustrations by Cornov.p. 
Arthur Hall & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 





Seat 8vo. price lis. 
LATIN GRAMMAR, for the Use of Schools. 


| £ By I. N. MADV1G, Professor of Latin Literature, Copen- 


hagen. Translated from the original German, with the sanction 
and co-operation of the Author, by the Rey. GEORGE WOODS, 
Rector of Sully, Glamorganshire. 

J. H. Parker, Oxford ; and 377, Strand, London. 


‘ This day, feap. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 14s, morocco, a 
THE CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR. Containing 
Thoughts on the Study of the Classics, in Prose and Verse. 
By the Author of * The Cathedral’ 
_ __ Oxford : John Henry Parker; and 377, Strand, London. 
OXFORD, AT THE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
JELIQUIZE SACRZE: sive, Auctorum fere 
» jam Perditorum secundi tertiique sxculi post Christum 
natum qu supersunt. Accedunt Synodi et Epistole camonice, 
Niceno Concilio antiquiores Ad Codices MSS. recensuit, notisque 
illustravit, M. J. ROUTH, 8.T.P. Collegii 8. Magdalenze Oxon. 
Preses. 2nd edition, 4 vols. 8vo, 22. 2s. 
*x* Vol. V. is now ready, price 9a 
SCRIPTORUM ECCLESIASTICORUM 
OPUSCULA PRAEXCIPUA Quedam. Recensuit, notasque suas 
2nd edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 


A 
et aliorum addidit M. J. ROUTH, 8.T.P. 
198. 


" Oxford: John Henry Parker ; and 377, Strand, London. 
Payne & Foss, Pall Mall; and K. Gardner, Paternoster-row. 





3rd edition, much enlarged, 8vo. price 158. 
I ECTURES EXPLANATORY OF THE 
DIATESSARON. 

By JOHN DAVID MACBRIDGE, D.C.L, 

Principal of Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 
Also, 2nd edition, Svo, 28. 6d. ; 
DIATESSARON : or, The Life of Christ. In 

the words of the authorized version, with various readings from 
the most esteemed Paraphrases, and Dr. Blayney’s Marginal 
References. 

John Menry Parker, Oxford and Lond n. 

A POLLO POLKA and VIOLA WALZES, by 
L RUST, price 2s. and 2s.—2, Berliner Schottische, Marschan, 
28, 6d. — 3. Gold-mine Quadrille, Nordmann, 38. — 4. Soupirs des 
Fleurs Polka, Strauss, 2s. — and 5. Extra Post Walz, Marschan, 
2s. 6d. are the new dance pieces now performing, and nightly re- 
demanded, at the nobility’s and gentry’s balls in London, and at 
the Jardin @'Hiver at Paris. ’ : 

Just published at Boosey’s Foreign Musical Library, 28, Holles- 
street. 

NEW VOLUME. 
{HAMBERS’S LIBRARY FOR YOUNG 
/ PEOPLE. A series of small volumes, publishing every two 
months, at One Shilling each. The volumes will consist of Moral 
and Religious Tales, Poetry, and Subjects of General Information. 
lready issued — 
Old England. By Thomas Miller. (Just ready.) 
Clever Boys, and other Tales. 
Moral Courage, and other Tales. 
Alfred in India; or, Scenes in Hindoostan, 
Truth and Trust. 
Jacopo, and other Tales. 
Uncle Sam’s Money Box. By Mrs. 8, C. Hall. 
The Little Robinson, and other Tales. 
Orlandino: a Tale. By Miss Edgeworth, 
Edinburgh : W. & R. Chambers. 
London: Wm. s. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, and 147, Strand. 


1 pARLEY'S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 
sacl for the Use of Schools, Private Students, Artists and 
echanics. 


It is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Elementary 
Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the wants of the 
public at large. To youth of either sex at public and private 
schools; to persons whose education has been neglected, or whose 
attention has not been directed in early life to such studies; and 





| to Artists and Mechanics, these little works w ill be found particu- 


larly suited. The principles of the various Sciences are rendered 


as familiar and brought as near to our commonest ideas as pos- 


sible; the demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the 
mind, and brief for the memory ; and the Elements of each Science 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest form. 

1. A System of Popular Geometry ; containing 
in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of Euclid as is neces- 
sary and sufficient for a right understanding of every Art and 
Science in its leading Truths and general Principles. By George 
Darley, A.B. Fifth Edition (now ready), 4s.6¢. cloth. 

2. Companion to the Popular Geometry ; in which 
the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, illustrated and 
rendered practically useful to the various purposes of Life, with 
numerous Cuts. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

3. A System of Popular Algebra, with a Section 
on Proportions and Progressions. Third Edition. 4s. 6d, 

4. A System of Popular Trigonometry, both Plane 
and Spherical, with Popular Treatises on Logarithms, and the 
Application of Algebra to Geometry. Third Edition, in the press, 
3s, 6d, cloth. 

5. Familiar Astronomy. 


Taylor, Walton & Maberly, Booksellers and Publishers to 
University College, 28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane, 


Paternoster row, 
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REVIEWS 


Four Months among the Gold-finders in Alta- 
California ; being the Diary of an Expedition 
vom San Francisco to the Gold Districts. By 
J. Tyrwhitt Brooks, M.D. Bogue. — 7’ he 
Gold-Seeker’s Manual. By Professor David 
T. Ansted. Van Voorst.— Guide to Cali- 
ornia. Wilson.— The Emigrant's Guide to 
California. By a Traveller. Richardson.— 
A Guide to the Gold Country of California. 
By James Wyld, Esq., M.P. Strange.— Geo- 
graphical and Mineralogical Notes, to accom- 
any Mr. Wyld’s Map of the Gold Regions of 
California. Wyld.— The Gold Regions of 
California ; a Geographical, Topographical, 
and Historical View of that Country. From 
the Official Reports transmitted to the Ame- 
rican Government. Baily Brothers. 

Arrer all, it is becoming doubtful if the won- 

drous “1848” will be emphatically known in 

history as the ‘‘ year of revolutions.” History 
marked the year 1483, not with the name of the 

English monarch who then waded to a throne 

through blood, but with that of an obscure 

German peasant. What will it say of 1848? 

We Europeans have been too hasty in our bap- 

tism, it would seem :—the world is no longer all 

ox own. The regions bounded by the Thames, 
the Tagus, the Neva, and the Danube boast 
not a monopoly of the marvellous. Just as 
we had discrowned our batch of royalties, and 
set our new republics and constitutions to work, 
comes a letter from an obscure river in an un- 
known wilderness saying that we were mistaken 
if we fancied we had been doing—with our 
revolutions and proclamations, our artillery and 
thetoric—the world-work of the year. The 
challenge was peremptory,—and is likely to be 
maintained. As things look at present, the dol- 
las found in California are likely to affect us 
much more than the crowns lost in Europe. The 
stock-exchange, callous to an extensive importa- 
tion of Continental sovereigns, begins to quiver, 
like the ground above a coming earthquake, at 
the thought of an importation of American 

“broad-pieces.”’ In an age of marvels, this is 

the marvel. 

If any considerable portion of the wild tales 
that travel eastward, reversing the course of 
old romance, prove to be founded on facts—and 
theevidence is now so various, minute, and autho- 
ritative that little room is left for even cautious 
scepticism—this gold-finding will be unques- 
tionably the great revolution of the year of 
revolutions. If the gold turn out as plentiful 
as just now it promises to be, the results to the 
commerce, way of life, and enterprise of Europe 
are likely to be as great as those arising from 
the first discovery of America—when Spain im- 
ported into Europe upwards of ten millions of 
the precious metals annually. So far as the 
general interests of mankind are concerned, 
America is now discovered, as it were, a second 
time. The great mystery is solyed—the Dorado 
is found: not on the Amazon, where it was 
wught by the early adventurers, but on the 
Saeramento.—Mr. Marshall may claim to divide 
the honours with Columbus. 

California has little or no history. It was 
first found in 1533 by Don Diego Becerra, a 
Spaniard; and was first seen by an English- 
man in 1579, when the native chiefs ceded the 
sovereignty to Sir Francis Drake for his royal 
mistress. This cession was the foundation of 
ow ¢laims to the country.. It remained, how- 
ever, in the hands of the Spaniards ; who esta- 

missions and endeavoured to civilize 
and eopyert the native trikes,—with but indif- 








ferent success. When Mexico separated herself 
from the parent state, California followed her 
fortunes. Soon, however, becoming discontented 
with the military rule of the new government, 
a series of revolutions took place—which ended 
only with the cession of the province to the 
United States. When we consider the extent, 
important geographical position, almost match- 
less fertility, and boundless mineral wealth of 
this noble country, it is most curious to read the 
details of the petty revolutions by which it was 
so often lost and won.—These events are summed 
up by Mr. Wyld in the following paragraph.— 

“About sixteen years ago the attention of the 
English, who came to California for trade, was drawn 
to its state; and many English seamen and Americo- 
English trappers or fur-hunters determined to profit 
by the opportunity which offered of making them- 
selves masters of the country, which they considered 
belonged to the English. In October, 1836, a 
revolution was got up by some of the Californian 
officials, supported by thirty trappers and sixty 
Californian mounted farmers, or rancheros, headed 
by Isaac Graham, a New Englander. On the 2nd 
of November, Graham took the fortifications and 
town of Montery, and on the 4th the Mexican 
governor gave up his authority to him. California 
was declared independent; but the attempt to make 
it a part of the United States was frustrated by 
Mr. David Spence, an Englishman, and some other 
merchants. The property of the missions was distri- 
buted among the revolutionists ; but in 1840 dissen- 
tions broke out between Alvarado and Graham, and 
in April of that year the latter determined on again 
upsetting the government. His force was forty-six 
in number—twenty-five English, mostly seamen, 
and twenty-one New Englanders. He was, however, 
betrayed by one Garner, and his men were attacked 
at night, and made prisoners. Alvarado shipped 
them off to Mexico; but the governments of England 
and the United States stepped in, got their release, 
and a large sum was awarded to compensate them 
for their imprisonment and the confiscation of their 
property. The smallest sum each of the English 
received for loss of time was 1,170 dollars, or 250/. 
One Albert Morris, who had arrived in California 
two months before in rags claimed 15,0007. com- 
pensation. Alvarado kept his ground, but in 1841 
a hundred New Englanders arrived from the west, 
when Alvarado obtained from Mexico a supply of 
300 convicts as a military aid. In 1842, on a 
rumour of war between the United States and 
Mexico, Commodore Catesby Jones took possession 
of Monterey, but afterwards gave it up. When, 
however, the late war broke out in 1846, the United 
States at once took possession of New California, 
and it was yielded to them by the treaty of peace of 
1848.” 

One circumstance connected with this gold 
discovery which can hardly fail to strike every 
intelligent reader of the reports is, that so 
many scientific travellers and exploring expedi- 
tions should have traversed the country in 
various directions without stumbling upon the 
metal, which is not unfrequently found upon 
the surface of the ground. It is perhaps still 
more remarkable that the treasure should have 
escaped the lynx-eyes of the numerous trappers 
who for generations have travelled the ground 
in quest of skins. Such curiosities, however, 
are among the commonest experiences of the 
world. Every man has senses,—but a few only 
know how to use them. 

Let us introduce at once one of the “ gold- 
seekers” to the reader’s acquaintance. Dr. 
Brooks, an Englishman, as we understand, is a 
surgeon, who emigrated to Oregon in search of 
a fortune: but a short experience of that 
barren country convinced him that he had made 
a mistake in his choice of a field. A change of 

uarters being necessary, he was induced by a 
Scotch friend named Malcolm to go to Cali- 
fornia in the hope of obtaining an appointment 
there as army-surgeon. His friend accom- 
panied him, Arrived at Monterey, he obtained 


an interview with Col. Mason; who told him 
that since the termination of the war there had 
been nothing for a surgeon to do—and that 
California was too healthy a place to be a 
desirable residence for a doctor. These bad news 
(for it is a good wind, indeed, that blows no- 
body ill) were soon compensated, however, by 
the intelligence, which flew like fire over a 
prairie, that gold had been found on the Sacra- 
mento. From day to day Dr. Brooks made 
memoranda of events: and his jottings give as 
lively a description of the first effects of this 
news as any we have seen. He is himself 
seized with the universal madness—and pre- 
paring to move on the “mines.” He writes 
this at San Francisco.— 

“ May 17th.—The place is now in a perfect furor 
of excitement; all the work-people have struck. 
Walking through the town to-day, I observed that 
labourers were employed only upon about half-a- 
dozen of the fifty new buildings which were in the 
course of beigg run up. The majority of the mecha- 
nics at this place are making preparations for moving 
off to the mines, and several hundred people of all 
classes—lawyers, store-kcepers, merchants, &c,— 
are bitten with the fever; in fact there is a regular 
gold mania springing up. I counted no less than 
eighteen houses which were closed, the owners having 
left. If Colonel Mason is moving a force to the 
American Fork, as is reported here, their journey 
will be in vain. Our trip has been delayed to-day, 
for the saddler cannot get our equipments in readi- 
ness for at least forty-eight hours. He says that 
directly he has finished the job he shall start off 
himself to the diggings. I have bribed him with pro- 
mises of greatly increased pay not to disappoint us 
again. As it was, we were to pay him a very high 
price, which he demanded on account of three of 
his men having left him, and there being only him- 
self and two workmen to attend to our order. I 
told Mr. Bradley of our misfortune. He promised 
to wait for us; but recommended me to keep going 
in and out of the saddler’s all day long in order to 
make sure that the man was at work, otherwise we 
might be kept hanging about for a fortnight. 

“ May 20th.—It requires a full amount of patience 
to stay quietly watching the proceedings of an inatten- 
tive tradesman amid such a whirlpool of excitement 
as is now in action. Sweeting tells me that his 
negro waiter has demanded and receives ten dollars 
a-day. He is forced to submit, for ‘ helps’ of all 
kinds are in great demand and very difficult to meet 
with. Several hundred people must have left here 
during the last few days. Malcolm and I have 
our baggage all in readiness to start on Monday. 

“ May 22nd,.—To-day all our arrangements have 
been changed; the saddler did not keep his promise, 
and while Malcolm, Bradley and myself were vent- 
ing our indignation against him, Don Luis Palo 
made his appearance. The gold fever had spread 
to Monterey, and he had determined to be off for 
the mines at once. He had brought his servant (a 
converted Indian, named José) with him, and extra 
horses with his baggage ; he intended to set to work 
himself at the diggings, and meant to take everything 
he required with him. He says the report about 
Colonel Mason’s moving a force off to the mines to 
take possession of them is all nonsense; that some 
of the garrison of Monterey have already gone there 
is quite true, but they have deserted to dig gold on 
their own account. Colonel Mason, he says, knows 
too well that he has no efficient force for such a 
purpose, and that even if he had, he would not be 
able to keep his men together. It appears, also, 
that the mines occupy several miles of ground, the 
gold not being confined to one particular spot. On 
hearing this intelligence we at once determined to 
follow Don Luis’s example, and although there 
seemed a certain degree of absurdity in four people, 
all holding some position in society, going off on 
what might turn out to be only a fool’s errand, still 
the evidence we had before us, of the gold which 
had actually been found, and the example of the 
multitudes who were daily hastening to the diggings, 
determined us to go with the rest. We therefore 
held a council upon the best method of proceeding, 





at which every one offered his suggestions. While 
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we were thus engaged, M‘Phail, our fellow-passenger | 
from Oregon, made his appearance, having only just 
then returned from Sonoma. He had heard a great 
deal about the new gold placer, and he had merely 
come back for his baggage, intending to start off for 
the mines forthwith. The result of our deliberations 
was to this effect. Each man was to furnish himself 
with one good horse for his own use, and a second 
horse to carry his personal baggage as well as a por- 
tion of the general outfit; we were each to take a 
rifle, holster pistols, &c. It was agreed, moreover, 
that a tent should be bought immediately, if such a 
thing could be procured, as well as some spades and 
mattocks, and a good stout axe, together with a col- 
lection of blankets and hides, and a supply of coffee, 
sugar, whiskey, and brandy; knives, forks, and plates, 
with pots and kettles, and all the requisite cooking 
utensils for a camp life. The tent is the great diffh- 


culty, and fears are entertained that we shall not be | 
able to procure one; but Bradley thinks he might | 


buy one out of the Government stores. I followed 
the saddler well up during the day, and was fortu- 
nate enough to obtain our saddles, saddle-bags, &c. 
by four o’clock. On going to his house a couple 
of hours after about some trifling alterftion I wished 
made, I found it shut up and deserted. 


door was pasted a paper with the following words, | 


,” 


“Gone to the diggings. 

At length, all being ready, the adventurers 
set out in high spirits. Five days’ travelling 
brought them to Sutters Fort—a block of build- 
ing standing on a low hill near the junction of 
the Rio los Americanos and the Sacramento. 
Capt. Sutter is the great man of that part of the 
province. He is by birth a Swiss, and was for- 
merly an officer in the guard of Charles the 
Tenth. After the Revolution of 1830, he emi- 
grated to Missouri: and is now firmly fixed in 
California, where he owns very considerable 
property. It was while building a water-mill for 
Sutter that Mr. Marshall made the great dis- 
covery. To Capt. Sutter Dr. Brooks carried a 
letter of introduction :—the Fort, however, was so 
over-crowded that it was of little service. Never- 
theless it made him acquainted with the master 
of the place-—from whose lips he heard the his- 
tory of the first gold-finding. Before we listen 
to this part of the story, it is worth our while to 
look in upon the “ assorted’’ groups brought 
together by their passion for gold.— 

“Tt was not easy to pick our way through the 
crowds of strange people who were moving back- 
wards and forwards in every direction. Carts were 
passing to and fro; groups of Indians squatting on 
their haunches were chattering together, and dis- 
playing to one another the flaring red and yellow 
handkerchiefs, the scarlet blankets, and muskets of 
the most worthless Brummagem make, for which 
they had been exchanging their bits of gold, while 
their squaws looked on with the most perfect indif- 
ference. I saw one chief, who had gone for thirty 
years with no other covering than a rag to hide his , 
nakedness, endeavouring to thrust his legs into a 
pair of sailor's canvas trowsers with very indifferent 
success. Inside the stores the bustle and noise were 
even greater, Some half-a-dozen sharp-visaged 
Yankees, in straw hats and loose frocks, were driving 
hard bargains for dollars with the crowds of cus- 
tomers who were continually pouring in to barter a 
portion of their stock of gold for coffee and tobacco, 
breadstuff, brandy, and bowie knives; of spades and 
mattocks there were none to be had. In one corner, 
at a railed-off desk, a quick-eyed old man was 
busily engaged, with weights and scales, setting his 
own value on the lumps of golden ore or the bags of | 
dust which were being handed over to him, and in 
exchange for which he told out the estimated 
quantity of dollars, These dollars quickly returned 
to the orjginal deposit, in payment for goods bought 
at the other end of the store. Among the clouds of | 
smoke puffed forth by some score of pipes and as 
many. cigarettos, there were to be seen, mingled 
together, Indians of various degrees of civilization, 
and corresponding styles of dress, varying from the 
solitary cloth kilt to the cotton shirts and jackets 
and trowsers of Russia duck; with groups of trappers 


On the | 


and with faces and hands so brown and wrinkled | trouble to bend my back to 


that one would take their skins to be as tough 
as the buffalo’s, and almost as indifferent to a lump 
of lead. * Cuptain,’ said one of these gentry, shaking 
a bag of gold as we passed, ‘I guess this beats beaver 
skins—eh, captain?’ Another of them, who had a 
savage looking wolf-dog with him, was holding a 
palaver with an Indian from the borders of the 
Klamath Lake; and the most friendly understanding 
seemed to exist between them. ‘ You see those two 
scoundrels 2’ said the Captain tome. * They look 
and talk for all the world like brothers, but only let 
either of them get the chance of a shot at the other 
after scenting his trail, may be for days, across those 
broad hunting-grounds, where every man they meet 
they look upon as a foe, and the one that has the 
quickest eye and the readiest hand will alone live to 
see the sun rise next day.’ Threading his way 
amongst the crowd, I was somewhat struck by the 
app:arance of a Spanish Don of the old school, 
| looking as magnificent as a very gaudy light blue 


| breeches of crimson velvet, and striped silk sash, 


| and embroidered deer-skin shoes, and a perfumed | 


He wore his slouched 
sombrero jauntily placed on one side, and beneath 
it, of course, the everlasting black silk handkerchief, 
with the corners dangling over his neck bebind. 
Following him was his servant, in slouched hat and 
| spangled garters, carrying an old Spanish musket 
over his shoulder, and casting somewhat timid looks 
at the motley assemblage of Indians and trappers, 
who every now and then jostled against him. Beyond 
these, there were a score or two of go-a-head 
Yankees—‘ gentlemen traders,’ I suppose they called 
themselves—with a few pretty Californian women, 
who are on their way with their husbands to the 
mines.” 

And now for the story of stories.— 

“*T was sitting one afternoon,’ said the Captain, 
‘just after my siesta, engaged, by-the-bye, in writing 
a letter to a relation of mine at Lucerne, when I 
was interrupted by Mr. Marshall—a gentleman with 


| cigaretto could make him. 


whom I had frequent business transactions—bursting | 


hurriedly into the room, From the unusual agita- 
tion in his manner I imagined that something serious 
had occurred, and, as we involuntarily do in this 
part of the world, I at once glanced to see if my 
rifle was in its proper place. You should know that 
the mere appearance of Mr. Marshall at that mo- 
ment in the Fort was quite enough to surprise me, as 
he had but two days before left the place to make 
some alterations in a mill for sawing pine planks 
which he had just run up for me some miles higher 
up the Americanos. When he had recovered him- 
self a little, he told me that, however great my 
surprise might be at his unexpected re-appearance, it 
would be much greater when I heard the intelligence 
he had come to bring me. “ Intelligence,’ he 
added, “ which, if properly profited by, would put 
both of us in possession of unheard-of wealth—mil- 
lions and millions of dollars, in fact.” I frankly 
own, when I heard this, that I thought something 
had touched Marshall's brain, when suddenly all my 
misgivings were put an end to by his flinging on the 
table a handful of scales of pure virgin gold. I was 
fairly thunderstruck, and asked him to explain what 
all this meant, when he went on to say that, accord- 
ing to my instructions, he had thrown the mill-wheel 
out of gear, to let the whole body of the water in the 
dam find a passage through the tail-race, which was 
previously too narrow to allow the water to run off in 
sufficient quantity, whereby the wheel was prevented 
from etficiently performing its work. By this alter- 
ation the narrow channel was considerably enlarged, 
and a mass of sand and gravel carried off by the 
force of the torrent. Early in the morning after this 
took place he (Mr. Marshall) was walking along the 


which he at first took fora piece of opal—a clear 
transparent stone, very common here—glittering on 
one of the spots laid bare by the sudden crumbling 
away of the bank. He paid no attention to this; 
but while he was giving directions to the workmen, 


| having observed several similar glittering fragments, 
| his curiosity was so far excited that he stooped down 
, and picked one of them up. 


* Do you know,” said 
Mr. Marshall to me, “I positively debated within 


from as far up as Oregon, clad in coats of buffalo hide, | myself two or three times whether I should take the 





| 
| 
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| jacket with silver buttons and scarlet trimmings, and vinced myself, from the specimens he h: 


| 
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I i /amore. Though the day was spent when they 
left bank of the stream, when he perceived something | 





pick up one of the 


































and had decided on not doing so, when, fate they set to 
another glittering morsel caught my eye—the la on, HH gil went ¢ 
of the pieces now before you. I condescendey = the metal 

pick it up, and to my astonishment found that ‘ reaping. 

a thin seale of what appears to be pure gold, mined to st 


then gathered some twenty or thirty similar p; 


which on examination convinced him that his sy yashed 

sitions were right. His first impression was that this geale—and 
gold had been lost or buried there by anne earl idly. 

Indian tribe—perhaps some of those mysterious j Pe ptened 
habitants of the West of whom we have no oennes ei n we 
but who dwelt on this continent centuries ago fom abl 
built those cities and temples, the ruins of aa ee 
scattered about these solitary wilds. On proceeding costumes 
however, to examine the neighbouring soil, he diag’ hight depat 
vered that it was more or less auriferous, This af was got U 
once decided him. He mounted his horse, and roj. jy (2 to. 
down to me as fast as it would carry him with the q waltz W 
news. At the conclusion of Mr. Marshall’s * Valley of t 


r a a account,’ 
continued Captain Sutter, ‘and when I had = 


ai 

with him, that it was not exaggerated, I fa — 
excited as himself. I eagerly inquired if he had 
shown the gold to the work-people at the mill, and 
was glad to hear that he had not spoken toa 


when our 
their quar’ 
ring” the 
hearts. 


person about it. We agreed,’ said the Capt These * 
smiling, ‘not to mention the circumstance to any jy be the 
one, and arranged to set off early the next day for althou 
the mill. On our arrival, just before sundown, we fully high 


poked the sand about in various places, and befor 
long succeeded in collecting between us more than 
an ounce of gold, mixed up with a good deal of sand, 
I stayed at Mr. Marshall's that night, and the next 
day we proceeded some little distance up the South 
Fork, and found that gold existed along the whole 
course, not only in the bed of the main stream, where 
the water had subsided, but in every little dried. 
creek and ravine. Indeed, I think it is more plen- 
tiful in these latter places, for I myself, with nothing 
more than asmall knife, picked out from a dry gol 
a little way up the mountain, a solid lump of gold 
which weighed nearly an ounce and a half. On our 
return to the mill, we were astonished by the work. 
people coming up to us in a body and showing w 
small flakes of gold similar to those we had ourselyes 
procured. Marshall tried to laugh the matter of 
with them, and to persuade them that what they had 
found was only some shining mineral of trifling value; 
but one of the Indians, who had worked at the gold 
mine in the neighbourhood of La Paz, in Lower 
California, cried out, “ Oro! oro!” We were disap- 
pointed enough at this discovery, and supposed that 
the work-people had been watching our movements, 
although we thought we had taken every precaution 
against being observed by them. I heard afterwards, 
that one of them, a sly Kentuckian, had dogged us 
about, and that, looking on the ground to see if he 
could discover what we were in search of, he had 
lighted on some flakes of gold himself. The next 
day I rode back to the Fort, organised a labouring 
party, set the carpenters to work on a few necessary 
matters, and the next day accompanied them toa 
point of the Fork, where they encamped for the 
night. By the following morning I had a party of 
fifty Indians fairly at work. The way we first me 
naged was to shovel the soil into small buckets, or into 
some of our famous Indian baskets; then wash all the 
light earth out, and pick away the stones; after this 
we dried the sand on pieces of canvas, and with long 
reeds blew away all but the gold. I have now some 
tude machines in use and upwards of one hundred 
men employed, chiefly Indians, who are well fed, and 
who are allowed whisky three times a-day.’” 

Our party of adventurers were soon in the 
land of promise; where they fell to digging, 
washing and drying the precious mud com 


arrived at the ‘‘ Mormon digging,” they could 
not think of sleep till they had tried their 
luck. The passion possessed them like a fever. 
Armed with trowels and frying-pans, they 
rushed into the bed of the river, and began to 
scoop out the sediment. Fortune crowned 
their enthusiasm with success. After frying 
the mud, and with their mouths blowing the 
dust from the pan into their eyes, a few pinches 
of gold were left asa residuum. Thus encouraged, 
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Fey et to in earnest next day—and for awhile 
i went on merrily. There was no lack of 
the metal: the day was only too short for its 
ing. Ina few days the gold-seekers deter- 
vd to setup a“ cradle’’—a wooden machine 
= h the sand and mud are thrown to be 
This was doing business on a large 
nd our friends were becoming rich men 
The romance of the situation was 


into whic 
washed. 


scale—a 


Hebtened by the evening revels. The Cali- 
ig , 


fonian women are described as not a little 
remarkable for their fine forms, their picturesque 
costumes, and their graceful coquetries. When 
ight departed and work was at a pause, a dance 
was got up; and the Yankees smoked their 
gars to Andalusian airs, or tumbled through 
; waltz with the dark-eyed sefioritas of the 
Valley of the Sacramento. These festive nights 
no doubt compensated for many privations; and 
when our party found it desirable to change 
their quarters for a still more profitable “ dig- 
ging” the adieux were made with sinking 
hearts. 

These “ Mormon diggings” appear, indeed, 
to be the sunniest part of the gold-country ; 
for although the metal turned = more plenti- 
fully higher up the Fork, the perils there began 
do to thicken “fast and furious.” Indians, 
hostile to the whites, were continually hovering 
about the tent. One of the party was killed 
and sealped—and the others had many narrow 
escapes. Bands of robbers, too, were on the 
spot:—and, worst of all, the party of gold-finders 
began to suspect each other. No one could 
trust his fellow—no one felt secure for a moment. 
The metal eollected could not be safely kept in 
an open tent in the wilderness—yet no one was 
villing to confide it to the transport of another. 
After all, it was stolen by a band of Mexican 
nbbers—An instance of the state of mind in 
which the successful gold-seeker is placed by 
hisnew possession may be given. Some of the 
horses of our party were missing: inquiry was 
made in the colony—but of course no one 
knew anything about them.— 

“And one big bony American even threatened to 
pita rifle-ball into them unless they left his shanty. 
This was rather too much for them to swallow 
quietly, so they rated the fellow in round terms; but 
be very coolly reached his rifle down from a shelf 
aove him, and told them that he would give them 
time to consider whether they would move off or 
wt while he examined his flint, and if they were 
not gone by that time, he would make a hole in each 
oftheir skulls, one after the other. Finding that 
he was coolly preparing to carry out his threat, they 
made their exit, and found some ten or twelve people 
mthered together outside. From one of them 
lacose learnt that this man had shot two people 
ince he had fixed himself at this spot, and that he 
tua terror to most of the miners in the camp. It 
pears to have been no uncommon thing among 
them fora man to settle a quarrel by severely dis- 
abling his adversary. There were several people at 
wrk down by the river, with their arms in slings, 
vho had received serious injuries in quarrels with 
wme of their fellows.” 

The explanation of the man’s conduct is this: 
~he was haunted with the idea that every one 
vho approached his shanty did so with the 
Pupose of finding out how it could be most 
‘oiveniently robbed. The two men whom he 
ad killed were notorious thieves; and the 
lan—or rather want of law—in the “ diggings” 
pemmitted any man to shoot a thief. The 
udden growth of this lawless and savage spirit 
0 California was most awful. When Mr. 
Brooks first found himself in the “ diggings,” 
“ was couleur de rose. Peace, order, and 
ndustry reigned in the valley. There seemed 
tobe enough for all, and to spare; and, on the 
pineiple of the well-fed “Happy Family,” 
It was supposed that no one would ever seek to 


wrong his neighbour. At first, the Americans | 


on this side the Alleghannies made a great 
deal of this hope in the way of patriotic self- 
glorification. But the dream was soon dis- 
pelled. They had miscalculated the power of 
the great passion. 

In brief but terrible touches, Dr. Brooks 
indicates its demon progress in hardening the 
heart. He himself was under its spell—and he 


writes as if unconscious of the cruel and sus- | 


picious spirit which it had evidently engendered 
in his own breast. Solomon Jericho, ‘The Man 
made of Money,” is hardly a more striking 
example of the “ metalizing” influence than 
some of the persons incidentally introduced to 
our notice among the gold-finders. As we have 
said, Dr. Brooks’s toils in the river-bed went to 
enrich some Mexican marauders:—and the 
rainy season coming on, he left the “ diggings,” 
with a heavy heart, for San Francisco. On 
his way thither, he passed through several 
gold colonies; and from the notes which he 
made on their condition we will borrow one 
extract,— 

“T stayed with Malcolm throughout the next few 
days, and spent a good part of my time out of doors 
among the gold-washers, but still I felt no inclina- 
tion to take part in their labours. Fever was very 
prevalent, and I found that more than two-thirds of 
the people at this settlement were unable to move 
out of their tents. The other third were too selfish 
to render them any assistance. The rainy season 
was close at hand, when they would have to give 
over work, but meanwhile they sought after the gold 
as though all their hopes of salvation rested on their 
success. I was told that deaths were continually 
taking place, and that the living comrades of those 
whose eyes were closed in that last sleep when ‘the 
wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at 
rest,’ denied the poor corpses of their former friends 
a few feet of earth for a grave, and left the bodies 
exposed for the wolf to prey upon. * * According 
to the accounts I heard, life and property were alike 
insecure. The report ran, that as soon as it became 
known that a man had amassed a large amount of 
gold, he was watched and followed about till an 
opportunity presented itself of quietly putting him 
out of the way. There had been but few known 
deaths, but the number of persons who had been 
missed, and whose own friends even had not thought 


it worth while to go in search of them, was very large. 


In every case the man’s stock of gold was not to be 
found in his tent; still there was nothing surprising 


in this, as every one made a point of carrying his | 
gold about him, no matter how heavy it might | 


happen to be. One or two dead bodies had been 


found floating in the river, which circumstance was | 


looked upon as indicative of foul play having taken 
place, as it was considered that the poorest ef the 
gold-finders carried fully a sufficient weight of gold 
about them to cause their bodies to sink to the bottom 
of the stream. Open attempts at robbery were rare; 
it was in the stealthy night-time that thieves prowled 
about, and, entering the little tents, occupied by not 
more than perhaps a couple of miners, neither of 
whom, in all probability, felt inclined to keep a weary 
watch over their golden treasure, carried off as much 
of it as they could lay their hands on. By way of 
precaution, however, almost every one slept with 
their bag of gold underneath their pillow, having a 
rifle or revolver within their reach. * * Collected 
round a rude shanty, where brandy was being dis- 
pensed at a dollar a dram! I saw a group of ragged 
gold-diggers, the greater part of them suffering from 
fever, paying this exorbitant price for glass after glass 
of the fiery spirit; every drop of which they con- 
sumed was only aggravating their illness, and, in all 
probability, bringing them one step nearer to their 
grave.” 
Such are already the morals of the gold regions! 
A word in conclusion as to the other works 
at the head of this notice.—Mr. Wyld’s two 


the soil. Professor Ansted’s work is rather 
scientific than descriptive. It contains chapters 
on the general distribution of gold—the gold 
district of California—the geology of California 
—the geological position of gold in various 
.rocks—the probable influence of the gold of 
California on the general price of gold,—and 
other cognate topics. The last work on the list 
is well described by its title. It is a collection 
of official documents, letters, and newspaper 
articles—very interesting and important to 
those who are seeking the most trustworthy 
information on the subject. 





Believe as You List: a Tragedy. Written by 
Philip Massinger. Now first printed. Edited 
by T. Crofton Croker. Printed for the Percy 
Society. 

A play by Philip Massinger “now first 

printed,”’ sounds oddly but pleasantly in our 

ears. There is no doubt of its genuineness. It is 
| mentioned by Sir Henry Herbert, in his Office 

Book of Master of the Revels, as licensed by 

|him on the 7th of May, 1631; and the MS. 

from which the play is printed contains the 
| following licence in the well-known handwriting 
| of that Master. ‘* This Play, called Believe as 

| You Liste, may bee acted this 6 of May 1631. 

| Henry Herbert.”’ The title-page, which Mr. 

| Croker is of opinion is in Massinger’s hand- 
| writing, runs as follows: “ A new playe called: 
Beleeve as You List. Written by Mr. Mas- 
senger. May 6 1631.—A Tragedy.” The 
handwriting of this title (of which Mr. Croker 
supplies a fac-simile) is unlike the known spe- 
cimens of Massinger’s writing; and the date 
alone (the day of licence), to say nothing of 
the unusual self-description of Mr. Massenger, 
seems to suggest that it was probably written 
by no greater person than a clerk in the Master’s 
office. This, however, in our eyes, will not 
lessen the value of the MS. by a single farthing. 
It is, in every sense of the word, a great rarity; 
and moreover holds out a hope that Mr. War- 
burton’s cook, who was thought to have singed 
a goose with this very MS. a century ago, 
was a more learned cook than literary antiqua- 
ries have hitherto allowed. One thing at least 
is clear :—the MS, play by Massinger of ‘ Believe 
as You List’ must be withdrawn henceforth from 
| the long catalogue of enormities that are laid to 
her charge. 

The MS. was given to Mr. Croker, in the 
year 1844, by a Mr. Beltz,—who found it 
‘‘a short time ago” in overlooking some old 
papers in his possession. ‘ It was concealed,” 
he says, “in a vast mass of rubbish which 
| was submitted to my inspection by a member 
of my family previous to its intended destruc- 
|tion.”” Mr. Croker adds that it is written “on 
forty-eight pages of foolscap paper, in a small 
hand—sometimes not easy to be read. Of the 
|second leaf only an inconsiderable portion 
|remains, and the top and bottom of the paper 
| have been injured in some places by damp. In 
| four additional pages after the licence, the 
| Prologue, Epilogue and Property Directions 
| are preserved.” To this we may add, that the 
| MS. was evidently the bookholder’s—or what 

we should now call the prompter’s—copy; and 

that, from the entries on the last page, the fol- 
lowing players had parts in it on its first per 
formance: Taylor, Lowin, Robinson, and Ben- 
field—four of the “principal actors’’ whose 
| lives have been recently written by Mr. Collier 
in his Memoirs of original players in Shaks- 

| peare’s plays, enumerated in the folio of 1623 

| _Elyard Swanston, Thomas Pollard, Robert 





| 
| 





pamphlets are compiled with care.—We may Baxter, and William Penn. Swanston was a 
say the same of ‘The Emigrant’s Guide;’| jeweller; and Pollard lived single, and died 
which, however, contains no information re-|rich. Baxter had a part in Ben Jonson’s 
specting the gold. Its only object is to describe | ‘Cynthia's Revels ;’ and Penn was one of the 
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children of Her Majesty's Revels, with 5 part ee. oa to destroy altogether. For awhile, indeed, th, ae 
in the first performance of Ben Jonson's ‘Silent | phe quiristers of the ayre shall gieve usmusicque; violent consequences of the February Reygl eos 
Women.’ | And when wee slumber, ina pleasant dreame tion suspended all discussion of questions me these te 

The story of this piece is that of Antiochus | samt ey oe P emaenyn we hcg el ~ portant to a state of peace, and threy ho — 
the Second; and the Prologue tells us how far | In your free resignation of your kingdome, uncertainty the whole future institutions of 8 rn 
Massinger adhered to history and how much he | 44 smile at their afflictions. France. But, on the first appearance of g na the sto : 
drew on his own invention. ‘The ease of the Mr. Croker—to whom we are under great | settled order of things the subject of ode —* } 
writing is wonderful.— obligations for this pleasant accession to our} has again been resumed: and the dispute, the Hy 

[Soe] far our author is from arrogance, | dramatic stores—has not done justice to himself late years, between the University as the cha oh 
That he craves pardon for his ignorance or to his readers in giving the mere text of his} pion of an absolute State control and = eee 
jhe ge a | aed anc ge author without a single note of comment or | Clergy as claimants of the so-called “rj ht of ry hie 

A late, and sad example, ‘tis coufest illustration. Some of the passages are obviously | free instruction,” has already been - lhe 

Kale tea aa, i tes corrupt—such as p. 26, “sounds” for sons: and | forward for adjustment by Ministers of the . a 

In the cuntrie’s names, the shape and character Mr. Croker might have added—and perhaps new Republic ; — although, of course, under nH Em 

= the ape he paaseate, pet he is bolde will do so hereafter—that the extirpated pas- | circumstances that have changed many of the nth in 

nscale ties teceetinen an anee thane sages—chiefly asseverations—were struck out| relations of the opposed parties. An ace a culati 

Compassion, perhaps deserve your love, by Sir Henry Herbert, the brother of “holy | therefore, of the formation and growth of th y spec 

Ser cake crckasheekehe ies George Herbert,” —having all his brother’s dis- educational system of France to the close of desided! 

And turnde to make it up, the rarietie like to strong expressions; of which his Office | 1847,—of the changes already made or about to I of the ch 
Of the events in this strange historic Book, printed in part by Malone, gives curious | be tried by the Government which the Reyol ; 

Now offer’d to you, by his owne confession ° rot. HE ing surv! 
Must make it good, and not his weake expression proof. tion overthrew,—and of the contrasted view in this R 
You sit his judges, and like judges bee = es , ’ and claims that arose from the date of the in 1847 
Then whether hee hath hit the white or mist, The System of Instruction in France; with a| Restoration, that still exist, but must hence. impresse 

As the title speaks, Beleeve you as you list. History of the University of Paris—[Das | forward contend on different terms,—has no of differ 

The play is very far from being one of Mas- Unterrichtswesen in Frankreich, §c.] _ By| been wholly deprived of its European interes the exac 
singer’s best; nor does it abound in fine scenes Ludwig Hahn. Breslau, Gosohorsky; Lon- by the unexpected incidents that have take, only in t 
—or, indeed, contain many fine passages. But don, Bailliere. place since it was drawn ay Its details mus fH in the a 
there is a rhythm—and at times a manner—of | Tue accident of time has, in some respects, |1m any case have been valuable as matter of Polytech 
thinking—unknown to the English drama after | been unpropitious to this work. It is a fair | history, showing what the state and tendencies [Mf marine ¢ 
Shirley's time. Here is a speech, or rather part specimen of German industry, on a subject the | of French education had become at the close MM the pract 
of a speech, which Lamb perhaps would have importance of which is nowhere more deeply | of the era of Louis-Philippe :—how it had pro MM ifnot dee 
admitted into his Specimens. — felt than in Germany. The author, a clergy- | gressed, and in what respects it had declined: IM system 

' 0, that now I stood man resident in Paris before the late Revolution, | and, finally, in what manner its merits and it which th 
= pone ee ae ee in the capacity of a tutor, devoted his spare | faults alternately reflected or tended to create MM sudies ir 
Lowder then thunder, pierce the eares of prowd hours to a task which has usually been deemed | the social and moral phenomena of which wef deed, ex: 
enna eneess Sea were wae serious enough to employ the whole time of| have just witnessed an astounding consun-j tion—w 
Might not bee fruitlesse, but still live the greate men specially charged with the duty, and | mation. which tr 
Example of man’s frayletie. 1, that was ; assisted by all kind of official aids. He has| Besides the survey of those educational topics merely 0 
Boake se age re ry <p aaa undertaken Marte proprio to emulate, on French which have agitated France for some years past systems 
Environde with an armie ; now exposde ground, what Cousin, commissioned by a govern- | there is in Herr Hahn’s book material enough must fas 
Whoe, capes geste pte, A rt ge ment, performed in his celebrated Report on | of a less temporary character entitled to consi method o 
Bids mee become a begger. But complaynts German Education: and the work of private | deration. But his theme is beyond all measur sense, bi 
Are weake and womaneish. 1 will, like a palme tree, industry need not fear comparison with that of | too large to be traced even in outline within the place wh 
py mt yi Benegal — the public commissioner — as far, at least, as a| limits of a brief notice. To attempt the mos & national 
To make mee live, or dye, lesse then a kinge. [Ewit. | thorough survey of the matter of inquiry and | compressed summary of the whole would be § into gen 

This, addressed to Flaminius, the Roman, is | the comprehension of all its essential details | impossible : — partial results or single feature [of an en 
even better.— are concerned. Nor are the author’s conclu-| would produce an erroneous effect. We are MM to the en 

ee: theis poore men, sions from this large inquiry to be slightingly | thus restricted by necessity to a general opinion I ceneratic 
gee ge een pe ptt geome od Seti mentioned. They are intelligent and moderate; | on the value of the work, and to such hints of fH editions « 
[Ro]me owes hartumeiies tholrtoteete ius serch bespeaking the application of a mind of more | the nature of its contents or such glimpses of out Fran 
[re] ns with danger to them selves, than common powers, that has studied intently | its main results as can be brought within the and still : 
 amieenionieaeken: the principles and objects of education. The | compass of a few paragraphs. To undertake they hav 
The legions, with which you fright the worlde, subject, of course, is viewed in all its branches | more than this would be of no use, unless we MM who con 
ian tke oni iccicanaie ie tao eter from a ground of German training; but this of | could give something like a critical survey o Didot), v 
Distinguishinge the senator’s garded robe itself can hardly be termed a disadvantage, as | the subject in all its branches; and this, in <M of reprin 
From a plebeian habit, their nets catch ; the weight of the topic has nowhere been so| matter so varied and copious, could not bef found th 
The diamonde hewde from th sothe, the pearle well-estimated as in Germany: and in no other | done without giving an abstract of every part the requi 
The saphir, rubie, jacinth, amber, currall, country have the doctrines of instruction—as a | of the treatise in hand. It deserves to be studied Mf Lenorma 
po ren a of your Latian dames special science and as a moral influence—been | in extenso, as a valuable contribution to the Mf this grea 

SSR tt, ee a earnestly investigated, and we may say, | history and statistics of education. It = cost of F 
ger in his better mood eg , in some respects so liberally exemplified. In- | matter enough for thought on many gener i publisher 

You well knowe deed, if there be any topic with which a Ger- | topics of social and political importance,—and edition ¢ 
Charitie begins at home, and that wee are man is particularly qualified to deal, it is surely | may be commended to all who appreciate what Hf he apply 
Mossest mate-cur selves. Posies bullde upon the philosophy of teaching. While the author | is permanent in the interests which it discusses; Mf Germans 
maginarie hopes, but wisemen ever . . 2 +s . : ahs 
On reall cortaiutios. .A tender conscience of this essay has brought to his inquiries the | while the revival of the struggle which the i but th 
Like a gloweworme, showes a seeminge tire in darkenesse, | high views and advanced experience of his | ministers of the late régime were attem ting a HF Paris anc 
ae ads declan + ehedongpm | own country in this matter, they have not | the moment of their fall to compose, will rende' specially 
And a master in that art, you must remove _ | made him presumptuous or hasty in judging of | it of use to those publicists who may now desire MM reside a. 
— ita ee Se en Seen) | foreign institutions. Altogether, we rise from an | an impartial account of the status quo of the Ml Diibner, 
From the faire marke they aime at. | examination of his work with respect for the war between the partizans of state and those d others, . 

This, addressed to Antiochus, is perhaps the | W™teT- He has been diligent in collecting | voluntary education.* ; il owing to 

most poetic passage in the whole play.— information on a very wide subject, and has| When Napoleon reorganized those we of Frene 
i AE NOTE arranged its copious materials in clear and| which the Revolution of 1789 had changed qy,00), 

Will lead you from this place of horror, to rational order: while his observations betray | dissolved, not the least important of his ach its Sorbo 
4 paradise of delight, to which compar’d | no offensive tinge of national prejudice, and his | was the new establishment of the University Itholds 
‘ ressalian Tempe, or that garden where tews of th : biect—liberal d elev a\F ith . Colleges and In- cs 

Venus, with her reviv'd Adonis spende views of the main subjec iberal and elevate rance, with the subordinate Co g . tmiversit 
Their plessant howere, and make from their embraces | —command our assent and approbation. stitutes—the legacy of the old régime —which te. 
Ese ap tg Sony se There in an arbor Although the publication ° of this work took * The writer of the essay on this subject in the last nu towards 
Of it selfe supported ore a bubblinge springe place at an unpromising period, it may already ber of the Quarterly Review does not appear to have se Thich, a 
ee ee ee be seen that its interest will not be merely that | Herr Hahn's monograph ; but takes his materials ahogits itself onc 
Arithmeticque somme up the varieties of of an historical record of the system which the sctinoen af on badligun Reker Gan with since th 
Our amorous dalliance. Our viandes such convulsions of 1848 at one time threatened | whole question might have been referred to with advanteg’ “free in 
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absorb. It was founded, with | 


ee to 
— = iemeonte, on the basis of that time- 
a University of Paris which had 
a its indestructible vitality through all | 
che storms that attended the fall of the French | 
monarchy ; but under the absolute control of | 
the Emperor it assumed a character altogether | 
new, as the head ef a vast centralized system, | 
wherein the whole business of instruction was | 
gcularized and made subordinate to the State, 
of which the University became the official | 
organ. ‘The tendency of the education thus | 
organized was marked by the decided will of 
the Emperor; who, as it is well known, viewed | 
gith distrust all studies leaning towards pure | 
culation,—and had, indeed, little regard for 
any species of tuition whatever that could not | 
decidedly assert a practical character. Thee fleet 
of the character thus given to the national train- 
-» survived the fall of its author; and we see 
in this Report of French Education as it existed | 
in 1847 the marked features which it has 
impressed on the course and relative growth 
of different branches of instruction. While 
the exact sciences flourished—the former not 
only in the University and in the colleges, but 
in the admirable special schools, such as the 
Polytechnic, artillery and engineers’, mines, 
marine engineering, &c., — while physics and 
the practice of law and medicine were largely, 
ifnot deeply, cultivated,—there was no complete 
system of philosophy, properly so called, to 
which the national seal had been affixed. The | 
studies in that department—rarely followed, in- 
deed, excepting so far as demanded for gradua- 
tin— were conducted on an eclectic principle 
which treats the subject as undetermined, and 
merely offers to the learner views of the chief 
ystems hitherto promulgated from which he 
must fashion his own creed as he may:—a 
method of instruction that, however /iberal in one 
sense, bespeaks on the whole the subordinate 
place which it virtually holds in the scheme of 
national teaching. Classical studies have sunk 
into general neglect. We have the testimony 
of an eminent Frenchman—M. Lenormand— 
tothe entire decay of scholarship in the present 
generation. This indeed is proved by the few 
editions of ancient authors published through- 
out France within the last quarter of a century, | 
and still more by the circumstances under which 
they have appeared. One of the few printers 
vho continue to produce such editions (Firmin 
Didot), when he undertook the noble enterprise 
ofreprinting the Thesaurus of Henry Stephens | 
found that France could not supply him with 
the requisite editorial assistance. ‘‘ Who,” says 
Lenormand, “are the learned men that execute | 
this great undertaking in the name and at the 
cstof France? They are Germans. The same 
publisher resolves to present to the nation a fine 
edition of the Greek ‘authors :—to whom does | 
he apply to put his plan into execution? 7o 
Germans, again! He prints, indeed, in Paris, | 
—but the proof sheets travel to and fro between 
Paris and Leipzig; or German philologers are 
yecially imported into Paris, — where there 
reside a fair number of such, Von Sinner, Fix, 
Dibner, Henschell, ‘Tischendorf, and many 
others, who thus find a respectable existence 
owing to the voluntary or compelled indolence 
of French scholarship.” 
_ Theology, in the city which once boasted of 
its Sorbonne, is still more thoroughly decayed. 
It holds but a nominal place in the public—or 
uiversity—scheme of study. The reason of ' 
is obviously that distrust of the clergy 
towards education under secular authority 
hich, as soon as the Church had begun to feel | 
itself once more in safety, has agitated France, | 
ae the Bourbon Restoration, on behalf of 
fee instruction,” — the debates on which | 








from 1844 to 1847 will be in the memory of | 


most readers. The whole subject is fully and 
temperately handled by Herr Hahn; who brings 


down the record of the struggle to the projét de | 


loi of 1847, introduced by Salvandy’s masterly 
exposition of his scheme for conciliating the 
rival claims of the University and of the Clergy 
—the sole real movers on behalf of “free in- 
struction.” He gives a minute and judicious 
account of this perplexed question ; the solu- 
tion of which was suspended, indeed, by the 
Revolution of 1848, but must be undertaken 
in one way or another by those to whom the 
government of France has now fallen. It may 
be foreseen that the ecclesiastical plea will 


have to be urged on far less ambitious grounds 


than were claimed by the Clergy in the famous 


rescripts and pastoral letters of 1843-4; while | 
it is scarcely likely that the University will have | 
to yield so much as was proposed by Salvandy 
in 1847, now that a new explosion of the 
popular will has broken out on the side on which | 
| the ‘‘national” system has always virtually 


stood,—and, it may be added, to which it chiefly 


| owed the hate and suspicion of the Church. The 


latter, in fact, on the whole, did not so much 
abhor the University itself as the constitution 
of things of which it was only a prominent 
expression. 

That the tendency of that constitution was to 
promote mere routine and a sterile mechanical 


| training, to the exclusion of genuine spiritual 


culture, is plainly the conclusion of Herr Hahn's 


survey; and there appears to be little reason | 


to doubt that he has correctly appreciated this 
result on the whole. Nor can it be denied 
that a preponderance of what may be termed 
the material over the disinterested pursuit of 
study in the entire system of national instruc- 
tion must be seriously detrimental to those 
qualities which alone render nations truly great 
and virtuous, or promise them future growths of 
noble men and memorable deeds. It is pro- 
bable, too, that the efforts of a part of the French 


| Church were animated by a sincere conviction 
| of this truth, and by a laudable desire to oppose 


to the spread of a selfish or narrow materialism 
the higher impulse of moral and religious train- 
ing. But such were not the motives that swelled 


the burden of the ecclesiastical chorus: mainly | 
raised as a call for the recovery of sacerdotal | 
|} rule, which the French have utterly rebelled 


against and will not readily obey hereafter— 
and to which few will desire to see them again 
subjected. The introduction of a higher aim 
and more spiritual tendencies into education 


| —precious as they are—can hardly be effected 
on the plan of the Bonalds and Dupanloups: | 


and in the present state of opinion, morals, and 
social relations in France, we cannot expect 
that its growth in those moral qualities which 
we know to be inestimable will be anywise 


| furthered by putting hierarchical control in 


the place of a secular authority—however the 
influence of that power may have erred:in the 
opposite direction. The question is one of grave 
difficulty ; and its object, if fully weighed, may 
be termed of supreme importance, as one in 
which the future moral life of a great nation is 
involved, and ultimately its material prosperity, 
internal peace, and external greatness. For it is 
not on institutions alone that these advantages 
depend, but on the degree of virtue, order and 
self-control existing in those who live under 
them. This is the ultimate measure of real 
welfare in all governments:—in a system of 
government wholly popular it must plainly be 
a prime and absolute condition. 

We can speak only in general terms of a 
mass of special information which Herr Hahn’s 
report affords on every branch of public instruc- 
tion in France ;—of his careful description of 
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the course of studies in all classes of schools, 
| institutes, colleges, and universities ;— of the 
degrees of proficiency which he finds to be 
usually attained in them ;—of the effects of some 
marked features of the system, that of public 
competition or concours especially, on the cha- 
racters of pupils and on the methods and results 
of learning ;—and of the social position, election, 
and emoluments of the teachers in colleges and 
in secondary institutes. All these will be found 
minutely discussed in a clear methodical order; 
Nor has the subject of female education been 
overlooked. The author devotes a special chapter 
to-the schools and institutions for girls,—in the 
serious conviction that no view of the moral 
regeneration of France can be authentic which 
shall exclude the proper training of its wives and 
mothers: and he elsewhere expresses the per- 
suasion that it is by such means—in promoting 
a higher regard for the domestic sanctions, the 
purity of home, and the sanctity of marriage— 
that a sphere of pastoral diligence may be found 
for the clergy more certain and beneficial in 
its influence and less apt to be disturbed by 
worldly ambition at least than the ground which 
they have been striving to regain in the public 
tuition of the men of France. 

It will be seen that we regard this as a sub- 
stantial work, reflecting credit on an author who 
could collect and digest its materials under the 
circumstances in which Herr Hahn has performed 
so difficult a task. It will deserve a good place 
among educational statistics, as the most com- 
prehensive account hitherto published of public 
education in France from its earliest known 
establishment :—a theme which must retain a 
certain importance in any future state of t] ings. 
If entire changes are to take place in the system, 
the record will still have weight in its historical 
quality: if the developement of republican 
France be destined to proceed—as now seems 
not unlikely—on the base of former institutions, 
the account will then be a useful guide to all 
who desire to follow its progress in this vital 
matter of government. 








Con. Cregan, the Trish Gi! Blas. Nos. 1. and I, 
Orr & Co. 
Tue twenty months’ run of a novel published 
after the new fragmentary fashion may be 
likened to a steeple-chace, without bringing the 
| person who introduces the figure under the 
censure applied by Sterne to the simile-maker. 
| Who that consents to ride with a Dombey, or a 
| Pendennis, or a Roland Cashel can predicate to 
| what diversions and vicissitudes not merely the 
hero, but his followers the Public also may be 
exposed ere the goal be reached? The race may 
be begun under the reign of a Metternich and 
ended under the sovereignty of a Mazzini. 
The ‘ Autobiography of the Great Sea Serpent,’ 
or the ‘ Mysteries of the Diggings,’ the ‘ Memoirs 
of a Duchess Dollollolla,’ or the illustrated 
chronicle of ‘ The Hymeneals of the Nightin- 
gale and the Rose’ may “ break out” betwixt 
number and number, — beckoning away the 
thirty thousand purchasers in all manner of 
unforeseen and seductive directions. This 
should make persons whose boast it is that they 
are wiser than Zadkiel reluctant to prophesy, 
—even did not such facts occur as the high- 
mettled racer suddenly falling lame just before 
the momentous leap is taken which is to 
decide the fortune of the day. Otherwise, we 
should be disposed to bet on ‘Con. Cregan’ as 
more likely to carry himself very far and his 
public completely away than ninety-nine out 
of the hundred novels of the Picaroon school. 
What manner of school this is need not here 
beargued. The author before us makes no false 
pretences. We are not invited by him into a con- 
venticle, nor, if ashamed of our company, are we 
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appeased with the bland and solemn assurance 
that a very good moral (as good as new) will 
open its arms of love and charity to receive all 
bewildered readers at the close of thestory. Far 
from it :—the hero is the son of an Irish informer, 
who does honour to his education by turning 
upon his “immediate progenitor.” Armed with 
neither principles nor feelings, but with a cool, 
steady, impudent determination to rise and to 
enjoy, he makes his way up to Dublin; and at 
once commences his practical and theoretical 
study of life as a street-runner, a holder of 
horses, and a carrier of notes,—which means 
also a possessor of secrets. Con, however, is 
too clever to be utterly bad and untrustworthy. 
Resolved to become great and famous, he early 
perceives that there are such things as bond 
fide honour and confidence which may be 
used in turn with other attributes and means 
of rising. In indicating this vein of percep- 


tion we think that our new novelist is at once | 


adroit and natural. Without in the slightest 
degree holding out prospects of final escape or 
disentanglement, he thereby opens a loop-hole, 
and reveals the end of aclue. Lacking these, 
the prison-house of iniquity would become 
intolerable and the maze of intrigue one which 
few would care to thread. 





| 
| 
| 


ing on to the coffee-room. I peeped through the 
glass door, and saw that in one of the little boxes into 
which the place was divided, a table was just spread, 
and a soup-tureen and a decanter placed on it. * This,’ 
thought I, ‘ is for me;’ for all the other boxes were 
already occupied, and a great buzz of voices and clash- 
ing of plates and knives and forks going on together. 
‘Serve the steak, Sir,’ said I, stepping into the room 
and addressing the head-waiter, who, with a curse to 
me to ‘get out of that,’ passed on to order the dish; 
while I, with an adroit flank movement, dived into 
the box, and, imitating some of the company, spread 
my napkin like a breastplate across me. By a great 
piece of fortune, the stall was the darkest in the 
room, so that when seated in a corner, with an.open 
newspaper before me, I could, for a time at least, 
hope to escape detection. — ‘ Anything else, Sir ?° 
cried a waiter, as he uncovered the soup, and de- 
posited the dish of smoking beefsteak.—‘ Nothing,’ 
responded I, with a voice of most imposing stern- 
ness, and manfully holding up the newspaper be- 
tween us. The first three or four mouthfuls I ate 
with a faint heart; the fear of discovery, exposure, 
and expulsion almost choked me. A glass of port 
rallied, a second one cheered, and a third em- 
boldened me, and I proceeded to my steak in a spirit 
of true ease and enjoyment. The port was most 
insidious: place it where I would on the table, it 


| invariably stole over beside me, and in spite of me, 


The manner, too, of the writer happily cor- | 


responds with his matter. An easier flow of 
narration, without obtrusive familiarity or a 
yet more offensive untidiness, does not occur to 
us than we find in ‘Con. Cregan.’ By a like 
happy union of art and nature does M. Scribe 
enable us to swallow the most monstrous im- 
probabilities. Here, the condiment will of 
course be eminently wanted,—since the “ Irish 
Gil Blas’’ is to “stick at nothing” in the shape 
of audacity and adventure :—as the following 
extract will sufficiently show. Having got 
possession of a crown by a flight of no common 
impudence, Con. Cregan is resolved to enjoy 
himself for once like a gentleman ;—his attire 
and the above appetite, however, not being in 
most perfect harmony. But “can not” are 
words erased from his vocabulary as completely 
as if he had graduated in the Chdteau d'Jf under 
the Abate Faria.— 

“ Wearied with rambling, and almost despairing 
of myself, I was about to cross Carlisle Bridge, when 
the blazing effulgence of a great ruby coloured lamp- 
light attracted my attention, over which, in bright 
letters, ran the words, ‘ Killeens’ Tavern and Chop 
House,’ and beneath,—‘ Steak, potatoes, and a pint 
of stout, one shilling and fourpence.? Armed with 
a bold thought, I turned and approached the house. 
Two or three waiters, in white aprons, were standing 
at the door, and showed little inclination to make 
way for me as Tadvanced. ‘ Well!’ cried one, ‘ who 
are you? Nobody sent for you.’ Tramp, my smart 
fellow,’ said the other, ‘this an’t your shop.’—* Isn’t 
this Killeens’? said I, stoutly.—‘ Just so,’ said the 
first, a little surprised at my coolness.—‘ Well, then, 
a young gentleman from the college sent me to order 
dinner for him at once, and pay for it at the same 
time.’ —* What will he have ?—*‘ Soup, and a steak, 
with a pint of port,’ said I; just the kind of dinner 
I had often heard the old half-pay officers ta!king 
of at the door of the Club in Foster Place. — What 
hour did he say ? —‘ This instant. He's coming 
down; and as he starts by the mail at seven, he 
told me to have it on the table when he came.’-— 
‘ All right; four and six,’ said the waiter, holding out 


his hand for the money. I gave him my crown-piece, | 


and as he fumbled for the sixpence I insinuated myself 
quietly into the hall.—t There’s your change, boy ;’ 
said the waiter, you needn't stop..—* Will you be 
so good,’ said I, ‘to write “ paid” on a slip of paper 
for me, just to show the gentleman ?—* Of course,’ 
said he, ‘taken possibly by the flattering civility of 
my address, and he stepped into the bar, and soon 
re-appeared with a small scrap of paper, with these 
words: ‘ Dinner and pint of port, 4s. 6d.—paid.’— 
‘I’m to wait for him here, Sir,’ said I, most obse- 
quiously.—‘ Very well, so you can,’ replied he, pass- 








as it were, the decanter would stand at my elbow. I 
suppose it must have been in reality a very gentleman- 
like tipple; the tone of sturdy self-reliance, the 
vigorous air of command, the sense of absolutism it 
inspires, smack of Toryism; and as I sipped, I felt 
myself rising above the low prejudices I once indulged 
in against rank and wealth, and insensibly compre- 
hending the beauty of that system which divides and 
classifies mankind. The very air of the place, the 
loud overbearing talk, the haughty summons to the 
waiter, the imperious demand for this or that requisite 
of the table, all conspired to impress me with the 
pleasant sensation imparted to him who possesses 
money. Among the various things called for on 
every side I remarked that mustard seemed in the 
very highest request. Every one eat of it; none 
seemed to have enough of it. There was a per- 
petual cry,—‘ Mustard! I say, waiter, bring me the 
mustard;’ while one very choleric old gentleman, in 
a drab surtout and a red nose, absolutely seemed 
bursting with indignation as he said, *‘ You don't 
expect me to eat a steak without mustard, Sir 7}~ 
a rebuke at which the waiter grew actually purple. 
Now this was the very thing I had myself been doing, 
actually ‘ eating a steak without mustard !’ what a mis- 
take, and for one who believed himself to be in every 
respect conforming to the choicest usages of high life! 
What was to be done ? the steak had disappeared: no 
matter, it was never too late to learn, and so I cried 
out, ‘Waiter! the mustard here!’ in a voice that 
almost electrified the whole room. I had scarcely 
concealed myself beneath my curtain—‘ The Times,’ 
—when the mustard was set down before me, with 
a humble apology for forgetfulness. I waited till he 
withdrew, and then helping myself to the unknown 
delicacy, proceeded to eat it, as the phrase is, ‘ neat.’ 
In my eagerness I swallowed two or three mouthfuls 
before I felt its effects, and then, a sensation of burning 
and choking seized upon me. My tongue seemed 
to swell to thrice its size; my eyes felt as if they 
would drop out of my head; while a_ tingling 
sensation, like ‘ frying,’ in my nostrils, almost 
drove me mad; so that, after three or four seconds 
of silent agony, during which I experienced about 
ten years of torture; unable to endure more, I 
screamed out that ‘I was poisoned,’ and with wide- 
open mouth and staring eyes ran down the coffee- 
room. Never was seen such an uproar! had an 
animal from a wild-beast menagerie appeared among 
the company the consternation could scarce be 
greater; and in the mingled laughter and execrations 
might be traced the different moods of those who 
resented my intrusion. ‘* Who is this fellow? how 
did he get in? what brought him here? what's the 
matter with him?’ poured in on all sides; difficulties 
the head waiter thought it better to deal with by a 
speedy expulsion than by any lengthened explana- 
tion. ‘ Get a policeman, Bob!’ said he to the next 
in command ; and the order was given loud enough 
to be heard by me,—‘ What the devil threw him 
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xy : . ‘ — — 
amongst us ?’ said a testy-looking man in green spe, ME fieial te 
tacles.—‘ I came to dine, Sir,” said I; ‘to have a k 
steak and my pint of wine, as I hoped, in comfes shock, 
and as one might have it in a respectable tayerm:’ he says; 
A jolly burst of laughter stopped me, and we - 
obliged to wait for its subsidence to continue._¢ We) artificial 
Sir, I paid for my dinner __—_’_* Is that true San?" pleasur 
said a shrewd-looking man to the waiter.‘ Quite words, ‘ 
true, Sir! he paid four and sixpence, saying that th, to ou"? 
dinner was for a College gentleman.‘ I have been fe an unde 
in College,’ said I coolly; ‘ but no matter, the thin, |B mania, 7 
is simple enough; I am here, in a house of public kitchen 
entertainment, the proprictors of which haye a. pottles. 
cepted my money for aspecific purpose; and Putting MB with hit 
aside the question whether they can refuse admission tance 
to any well-conducted individual, (see Barnes versus = r 
Mac Tivell, in the 8th volume Term Reports; ang sue 
Hobbes against Blinkerton, Soaker, and other, 4 £. got 
the Appendix,) I contend that my presence here ig the Ro 
founded upon contract..—Another and still louder should 
roar of mirth again stopped me, and before I could proper 
resume, the company had gathered round me jg § ast: 
evident delight at my legal knowledge; and in pan. | hada 
cular he of the spectacles, who was a well-knowy paymas 
attorney of the Court of Conscience.— That fellow; | when | 
a gem!’ said he. ‘Hang me if he’s not equal to might ‘ 
Bleatem. Sam, take care what you do; he's the now. 
chap to have his action against you! I say, my om 
man, come and sit down here, and let us havea little *6 er 
chat together.’—* Most willingly, Sir,’ responded |, Peper 
‘Waiter, bring my wine over to this table.’ Thi — 
was the signal for another shout,’ of which I did no Society 
deign to take the slightest notice.—‘ I'll wager a Mr. 
hundred oysters,’ exclaimed one of the party among # maticia 
whom I now seated myself, ‘thut I have seen hig laugh a 
before! Tell me, my lad, didn’t you ride over the Canton 
course yesterday and cut out the work for Mr. dew 3 
Beatagh ?\—I bowed an assent.”’ j , 
After this specimen of Con. Cregan, the | see 
reader will not be nervous regarding his future ane 
career. We just now accidentally mentioned dlow si 
the Abate Faria:—this leads us to add that the arived 
tale here begun may give us an Irish ‘ Monte eae 
Christo’ if its writer ‘minds his hits.” Who 0™™8 
or what he may be, whether a new candidate Canton 
or an old member of the Story-Teller'’s Com- “De 
pany, we have not the remotest idea, Ps 
ae etting | 
The Canton Papers. ( Manuscript.) Wilkes, 
Second Notice.) “now WI 
Ix this second notice of these papers, we shall how sol 
| take afew miscellaneous points, while one or for the. 
two inquiries connected with others are pend YOU" 
ing. We must add, however, to what we have ¥ but 
already said on Michell’s accusation one doce ™* " 
ment which has reached our hands since ow ais (re 
first article appeared. The quere is in th® .poy, 
handwriting of Dr. Priestley —the answer tf jenom; 
that of Michell. And it runs thus :— Quatre, i fom w] 
whether Mr. Michell, in the tenth Page of bs f¥ presery 
Treatise of Artificial Magnets, where he says, Mercha 
I have heard of Magnets, Sc., did not memf Cust j 
Magnets that were made by Mr. Canton? Meg M" He 
Michell has no objection to answering thk™ ® Deli 
above quere in the affirmative, that they were — 
he believes some of Mr. Canton’s Bars of w be tr he 
had heard it represented that they would lif ms , 
seven or eight and twenty ounces.” 
We will next dispose of Mr. W. Henly.-@§ y: p, 
one of those who were powerfully caught by the crave F 
new facts of electricity. The following extrac ike pj 
is a useful warning.— now ca 
« Mr, Ronayne has made a curious remark up I thin’ 
the supposed electricity of the torpedo: he says! Town, 
that could be proved, he does not see why we migh at the | 
not have storms of thunder and lightning in the and be 
depths of the ocean. Indeed, I must say, that whet assign 
a gentleman can so far give up his reason 3% my §j 
believe the possibility of an accumulation of ele Plums 
tricity among conductors, sufficient to produce the i tarb ¢ 
effects ascribed to the torpedo, he need not hesital M8 ple 
a moment to embrace as truths, the grossest cont HH and ke 
dictions that can be laid before him.—I am, dears @ my ok 
yours, &c. W. Hants.” distrib 
Mr. Henly was a man of irony, if 9% tamed 
instances make one. He constructed ana] echau 
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feial torpedo, which however was to give no 
chock, in imitation of the original one: for, 
he says, a8 the electric shock ‘can only be dis- 

nsed at the will of the animal; so, in the 
grtifcial one, you can only expect it at his 
ufeasure.” We now know the meaning of the 
words, “our will and pleasure :—they must refer 
to our natural and artificial selves. Again, in 
an undated letter, written during an electrical 
mania, he informs Canton ‘that all Mr.W—h’s 
kitchen utensils are converted into Leyden 
pottles. Ifso, I should not much care to dine 
with him.” The following suggests a ludicrous 
instance of first impressions, forgetting the 
manner in which words change. cnn Se 
ig now making at M™ Nairne’s, for the use of 
the Royal Society, a magnetic needle.... I 
should think, therefore, it might not be im- 
proper to present your acct to Old Mich* Day 
ast.” Ah! we thought at first, Mr. Nairne 
hada son at Canton’s school, and being a bad 
paymaster, Henly gave warning to Canton 
when he heard Nairne had got a job, and 
might soon be in cash :—such things are done 
now. But on reading on we found “If you 
agree....I shall be happy to present your 
paper to Dr. Horsley.” It was an account of 
experiments similar to those which the Royal 
Society were about to make. 





Mr. Densham was something of a mathe- 
matician, and a comic writer. We do not 
laugh at his letter in which he beseeches Wm. 
Canton to aid him (that he may be able to 
show it to his pupil) in making out that all 
quadratic equations can be reduced to the form 
Arr=Bxr+C : because we are well aware of the 
slow steps by which even original algebraists 
arrived at what are now common generalizations, 
But we do laugh (in another sense) at the fol- 
lowing humorous epistle, addressed to John 
Canton.— 

** Oporto, 26th Aug. 1769. 

“Dear Sir— Y ou are a knot of wicked Rogues you 
Cantons, Prices, Burghs and some more of you for 
letting a body be so long an exile (tho’ not like 

‘ilkes, illustrious) without writing a word to let one 
now whether alive or dead, and all that. Ifye knew 
how solitary I am, and how constantly I am longing 
for the only consolation I have, a Crony Let": Some 
of you would set to writing if nothing in the World to 
say but that Self and Company in Statu quo. In 
mere wrath I herewith send a baubling present 
among you to quicken and awaken you. And yet 
itis (you must know) the genteelest thing in Season, 
a Box (Q‘Y abot a Pocket-full) of Guim 
denominated from the Country they : 
fom whence the Country folks bring ‘em prepared 
preserved packed &c. in the man. you will see, to 
Merchants here who send to their best friends and 
Cust’ in England. I direct it to my employer 
M" Halirow, N° 23, Mark-Lane with ord® to him 
to Deliver it to any Messenger in your name. You 
are nearest and therefore I trouble you to get it and 
divide it (like an Apple at School) among the Rest : 
for the finances won't reach to a Box for each of 
you. Your Partners please to make—M* Cooper 
for writing me a kind Let® (among the first)— 
M* Price for he will write—M* Burgh for the long 
grave Phyz he puts on when catechising me for which, 
ike his other Boys got away in Vacation, I don't 
how care a pin—Dr. Jefferys for his favourite Lady, 
I think he’s a courting—and Dr. Franklyn, if in 
Town, for the good sense he genteely treats us with 
athe Club, And that you may have no Scruple 
and be in no Scrape in working the Fractions, I here 
assign the Shares by Warrant to be produced with 
my Sign Manual. 
Plums any thing near, for opening them would dis- 
tarb the pretty Form in which you'll receive them. 

please to divide them into 8 Shares about equal, 
and keep three of the Shares yourself for your Boys 
my old Playfellows and for the trouble of dividing 

ributing &c. and give the other 5 friends I’ve 
tamed each one eighth: which if I recon right will 
tthaust the whole. Six Partners, $ to one, and } to 





I don’t know the Number of 








the other five. Collings I provide for otherwise; | quence no numbers at all.” This letter was 


and also for Savage, he is to have a Taste of a Box 
I send to be divided in his Neighbourhood. If 
Dr. Franklyn be not with you (as I think M™- Cooper 
wrote me, he was going on some Tour) please take 
his Share with you to the Club, wrapped (as I know 
you will the rest) in a nice clean paper like a Ser- 
vice, to give one all round (if they will reach) and 
try how they'll relish with a glass of punch to toast 
J. D.’s Appearance in propria persona among his 
Friends with his Pipe of Rowley at that very table. 
And if ye do but fill bumpers, Your Prayers will 
be as valid as any here that cost ten times the Price 
and are roared out by ten times the Number ten 
times as godly. By the way, I am falling into deep 
and inconsolable Distress*here by the failure of my 
Rowley. I brot with me a great Canister full from 
London. But by my constant Application to it for 
Employment, and to avoid the wicked vice of Idle- 
ness; and now and then a Pipe or a Box on't to 
some Neighbour (I have no friend) here It’s like 
to be exhausted before the arrival of a fresh Cargo 
that I’ve writ for. And then what in the world 
shall I do? I eke it out meanwhile by mixing a 
large Proportion of the vile Brazil Tobacco one gets 
here. Virginia is prohibited under Penalty of every- 
thing but Death. And theirs here is so nauseously 
cooked that tis almost a pain to smoke it. And so 
now (a Coram) this proves what I said before, tho’ 
I didn’t then know it. In smoking I take pains, 
ergo am not quoad hoc idle. But if I a‘nt idle 
then, I’m sure you'll think me so now, to waste my 
time (and yours) on such Trash as this. And so no 
more on’t. My Compliments and Love to all your 
Family.—Am by the firmest Tyes of old Cronyship, 
Dear Sir, Entirely Yours, J. DensHaM.” 

“ Please to know and make the rest know that 
the Direction for me is only my Name to the Care 
of Mr. Halirow aforesaid. He will forward it by the 
best Conveyance. 

“ This and the Plums by the Ceres, Shepherd.” 

Part of the following is not very intelligible ; 
but it may show our men of science that the 
feeling of false position existed heretofore as 
well as now. The date is July 29, 1772,—and 
it is to William Canton.— 

“In your next paragraph I observe that Beauty's 
Goddess is at present below your notice: and that 
you do not choose to follow the intrigucing tarnp 
avépwy Sewy re in his risings at midnight, or if 
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any thought that way, they‘re damped by some about 
you whose station is more elevated and disposes 
them to obstruct your views. Patience! till the 


time comes that shall level inequalities, and raise an 
i 
astronomer at least as high as 


factors. 


erocers and cheese- 
You expect that hour without ] 


envy: 











czxn in the interim be pleased with and promote the 
satisfaction of others, even of Sussex men, mere 
strangers. One of my country men (would you think 
it) plav’d the free-thinker upon me; and aifected to 
doubt the testimony my telescope gave to a cuspid 
star. He plainly saw, as I had promised him, a new 


moon; but questioned if it was not rather in the tube 
than in the Sky. Instead of labouring to undeceive 
him, I smiled, and left him to bethink himself that I 
was not under the temptation that prof.ssed Show- 
men are, w, a country- 
mathematician ; a figurist and land-meter. Strange! 
that arts and sciences should generate scepticism.— 
By the way, Our parson here with whom I have a 
slight acquaintance (but slight; for I never attend 


his exhibitions) has set me a lesson by the lean of 
volumes 4n Appeal to common sense in behalf 


two &ve 
of religion by D" Oswald, the plan is to correct 
X" Apologists for their minute and subtil arguings 
with minute philosophers, and awake the attention 
of his readers to Kotvate evvotatc. As far as I've 
read, I think he’s quite right in the main. It’s 
certainly vain labour to attempt the conviction of 
an hardy Disputant. A rural minute philosopher 
will not believe in a telescope.” 

A letter from Dr. Hutton (July 1771) 
establishes his claim to be the originator (as far 
as we can judge) of the simple and now common 
method of demonstrating the incommensura- 
bility of the side and diagonal of a square, by 
showing “that the terms of the ratio can be 
neither even nor odd numbers, and of conse- 
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as, 








written from Newcastle, before Hutton was of 
any such note as he afterwards gained—and is 
perhaps one of the oldest of his letters remain- 


ing. It ends, “1am, with much” respect no 
doubt. We should hardly have noticed this 


had it not been that the very next letter has 
a more curious instance of a slip of the pen. 
Benjamin Donn, a teacher of mathematics in 
Bideford, was, we have heard, one of Sir H. 
Davy’s early teachers. He addresses some 
magnetical inquiries to Canton, beginning ‘ In- 
genious S"'”’ The letter ends by informing him 
that the writer intends to come up to London next 
spring (on which word he adds the note “A 
Season, not Tide’’) and would be glad to serve 
Mr. Canton as assistant in his school. As a 
description of himself he adds, “I was born 
the first of June O.S. 1753, and am a single 
man.” Now, considering that the date of the 
letter is August 18, 1753, we have an instance 
of a very forward child. 

There is a letter from Dr. Price, dated April 
1768, which is a curious autograph. Dr. Price’s 
work on Reversions, the most effective against 
false theory and bad practices which ever ap- 
peared, and to which this country is very much 
indebted for the sound continuance of its system 
of life assurance, was first published in 1769. 
The attention of Dr. Price was called to the 
subject by his being applied to on the part of a 
number of lawyers who wished to found a pro- 
fessional widows’ fund. The unsoundness of 
their plan, and the discovery that they had only 
imitated schemes already at work, induced Dr. 
Price to expose the prevailing errors. This 
letter, addressed to Canton (who was either in 
the plan or consulted about it), is, we may be 
pretty sure, the first written document in this 
important matter. It begins: ‘ Fearing that I 
may have said some things too hastily when I] 
had the pleasure of being with you at the White 
Hart about y scheme in w*" Mr. Lincoln is 
concerned, I have sent you the following obser- 
vations upon it as y° result of second thoughts, 
and shall be oblig’d to you communicating them 
to Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Rowe, with my com- 
plim’s.”” But, oddly enough, the postscript, 
dated July 28, 1768, says, ‘* This letter was writ 
immediately after meeting you and Mr. Rowe 
and y® ether gentlemen at the White Hart, but 
reserved till now partly through forgetfulness, 
and partly on account of Mr. Rowe’s absence.” 

A letter from Mountaine [sic, most distinctly, 
not Mountain], best known as having written In 
conjunction with Dodson on magnetism, is a 
case of sad suspense. ‘ The papers last week 
made yourself and me Legatees in the Will of 
the Rev. Dr. Milles, [most likely Miles, Canton’s 
old patron] dec’. A Line of advice from you 
whether there be any degree of Truth in that 
Paragraph will much oblige,” &c. 

There are several letters from Joseph High- 
more, the portrait painter, who died at the age 
of cighty-eight, in 1780. He was a keen geo- 
meter. 

In a letter from Lord Macclesfield, July 9, 
1751 (and a letter from the introducer of the 
new style at this date is a curiosity), we find a 
passage which indicates that the “ other sex” 
(to copy parliamentary usage) took interest in 
science. “I will call upon you at your house 
some time that morning. I shall not bring 
any Ladies with me, so that there will be no 
occasion for your having the trouble of making 
any Electrical Experiments.” 

From Canton’s shorthand, which is preserved, 
with deciphering, we see that Dr. Mavor 
adopted several of his letters from older systems. 
If the curious in stenography did not know this 
before, they know it now. Canton wrote a 
beautiful hand, and drew his diagrams in a 
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style which should make modern mathema- 
ticians ashamed of themselves. 

A letter from James Dodson (the author of 
the ‘Antilogarithmic Canon’) invites Canton | 
to join “some lovers of the mathematics who 
intend to meet at the Queen’s Arms in Newgate 
Street.”” Thisseemsto have been an occasional 
meeting, not a regular society : and may in- 
dicate that then, as now, the Royal Society fur- 
nished no sufticient means of conference for the 
cultivators of the pure sciences,—or, perhaps, 
that the mathematicians cultivated Cinodyna- 
mics. There is now nothing in London in the 
nature of a meeting of mathematicians. The | 
old Mathematical Society—which used to meet 
in Spital Fields, consisting, at one time at least, | 
of men who assembled with each his pipe, his | 
pot, and his problem,—has vanished or has been 
absorbed, as to assets and members, in the As- 
tronomical Society. 

Some letters from Dr. Heberden announce 
the intended firing of some rockets at Lambeth; 
—the purpose seems to have been to use them 
for determining the differences of longitude of 
different parts of London. One from Martin 
Folkes (then President of the Royal Society) 
invites Canton to exhibit his magnetical methed 
privately to Lord Charles Cavendish previously 
to showing it to the Society. 

We shall finish for the present with the 
following letter, to teach people that the letters 
written by foreigners in novels are not impos- 
sible. We have a great respect for the writer. 

“Sir,—There is but two hours past, that I came 
from your kind company, and I cannot tranquilize 
myself without wiiting to you again. Your experi- 
ments, about the compressibility of water strok me 
so hardly, that I should not sleep, if I put not or lay 
down on the paper the thoughts, which are swiming 
now on my brain, in despite of myself. You perhaps 
will call it a foly, but no mater: I cannot help it. 
Tf it isso, I should be not the only one, who obtains 
but nonsense, after very good Lecons.— But to avoid 
the tediousness of my coarse language, and to spare 
your precious time, Let me go speedily to my 
thoughts, which perhaps are alwais the first, You 
have meet with at every time that you have used the 
same kindness with other blockheads as me. 

“How might it be so, dear Sir, that a body in the 
same act of its compression, be able to receive a new 
addition of mater in it's make which was not there 
before.—Y ou comprime with your hands the sphere 
of glass, full till it’s neck with water: and by this 
compression, the water which was in the neck, is re- 
ceived or absorbed in it !—W hat ?—Y ou diminish the 
capacity of the ball (or phial for I do not know which 
is the proper term): and it is able yet to receive 
more water ?—my head is out of its place, and my 
brains turn over with such experiment.—Good God! 
it is quite the contrary effect of all others. When 
I comprime some soft or fat mater or body in my 
hands, it scapes out between my fingers.—I think 
that if there was a such neck communicating with 
the golden ball, which the Florentine Academians 
tryed in the past time; the water, instead of sweting 
out between it’s pores, would undoubtedly rush out 
by the neck.— Why the water does not springs out 
by the neck of your phial? Since there is not any 
value which hindres it—No, my dear Sir; I fear 
that there is some what hide from our (at least cer- 
tainly from mine) eyes in this experiment. There 
is some other play of the Laws of the Nature, which I 
can not guess.—But if it is not so: be so kind, I 
pray, as to lighten me about it. And if you chuse 
better, by sake of sparing your time, write me two 
lines (for I am pretty sure of you having thought 
upon these difficulties, a thousand times before) | 
and be so obliging as to send me with it, the three | 
numbers, about which we have spoken, found by | 
your own experiments, of which, if you give me leave, | 
I'll use with the due acknowledgement. 

“ |st. The fraction answering to the increasement or | 
expansion of the mercury on each degree of Fahren- | 
heit’s scale : for I fear by forget that it is not 7}85,, as 
it seems me now. 24 the specific weight of the! 
mercury, and also of the golden guinea, if you have 





tryed it. An 34 the precise differences you found 
in the degrees of the boiling water under different 
pressures of the atmosphere.—I am, Sir, Your most 
obed, hble. servt- 
Joun Hyacintn pE MaGaLHAEns. 

“P.S. Perhaps your experiment proves that there 
is not at all any elasticity in the water. Therefore 
being forced into a narrower space, the water of the 
neck goes to fill the remainder. But why does re- 
turn the same to refill again the neck after its free- 
dom ?—is it not it’s own spring or elasticity which 
does it 2” 


“At the 26 in this morning. 

“My dear Sir,—As soon as I get up, the first 
I did, was to read over again those Lines: for I find 
my phantasia not less full (or fool) of your Phial as 
yesterday night. I have dreamed with it. And I 


| fear that the first trouble I will give you in the next, 


will be to seek for me a place in Bethlem Hospital 
—devil the phial!—it is not for me as that I have 
read of long ago in the Ariosto Poems, where the 
Astolphe found his good sense or where good judge- 
ment was shot up.—If I was not so warm about it 
in my head; I will not sent to you this sheet: for I 
would be shamed of. Add to it the impudence of my 
beggary about the fruit of your experiments; I mean 
the 3 numbers I ask for! But there is all my pre- 
tention or claim to Philosophy : viz., to tell sincerely 
and freelly all my wishes and thoughts—that is the 
case. I wish have those numbers, and have not 
the patience of concealing it from you. Neverthe- 
less, if there is any reason on the contrary, or if it 
does not please to you: then send not them, and be 
sure that it shall not change nothing in the worth senti- 
ments, steem, respect, and friendship, I am pos- 
sessed of in your regard. 

“T forgot yesterday to tell you why I called my 
thermometer on the Aerostathmion, the medical one. 
You will see in this paper print the motif of it, 
which I wish you may find in the right. Iam, &e. 
At M«. Pyefinch in Cornbill, 

26 Sept™ 1765.” 

This Magellaens was a person of some mark. 
He was a Portuguese and a Jesuit, descended 
from the great navigator of his name. 
sided in England,—where, we believe, he died 
in or shortly before 1790. He had very early 
information on scientific matter from abroad, 
—and was frequently employed in procuring 
English instruments for foreigners. 


the suit of a common informer under the 
statute against saying mass, Magellaens and 
three others were indicted for the same offence. 
But Lord Mansfield and all the judges held 
that it was necessary that the accused should 
be proved to be a priest, as well as to have said 
mass,—and the second attempt failed. The 
penalty was nothing less than perpetual impri- 
sonment; but Mr. Malony had received a par- 
don, it is said, before the decision of the judges 
could help him. 








A Book for a Corner; or, Selections in Prose | 
and Verse from Authors the best suited to} 
that mode of enjoyment: with Comments on 


By Leigh 


each, and a general Introduction. 

Hunt. 2vols. Chapman & Hall. 
So fully descriptive is this title-page that no- 
thing more is wanted for our readers’ instruc- 
tion as to the style and merits of these volumes. 
But we confess to a degree of partiality for the 
poet and critic whose declining years are thus 
occupied in reproducing for others the literary 


| luxuries which have given a charm to his own 


studious life, and have preserved his feelings 
fresh and young through all the cares amid 
which the heart’s music too often becomes 
‘‘like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and 
harsh.” 

The selections here presented are not from 
great but from choice authors. The Shakspeares 
and Miltons are, we are told, serious studies— 
exercising mastery over minds the most ele- 


He re- | 


In 1768, | 
just after Mr. Malony had been convicted at | 


vated; but in a ‘Book for a Corner’ eg, 
panionship should be the rule,;~and therefor 
passages in the middle style of literary com. 
position have been preferred by Mr, Hunt 
Shenstone and Gray are the types of the clagy 
among poets,— De Foe, Pultock, Radcliff 
Inchbald, and Amory, among romancer_ 
Steele, Addison, Barbauld, Marco Polo, and 
Mungo Park, among essayists and travel. 
writers. The series opens with the ‘ Letter 
to a New-born Child,’ by Catherine Talbot 
and closes with Gray’s ‘ Elegy ;'—the inter. 
mediate citations being ideally related to the 
intermediate periods of life from birth to death, 
In this manner an order of arrangement js 
pleasantly suggested, while variety in subjeg 
and sentiment is judiciously secured, Th 
value of the selections is greatly increased by 
Mr. Hunt's preliminary comments, as well gs 
by the general Introduction to the work. From 
the latter we quote his genial remarks on the 
passion for books by which many illustriog 
individuals have been distinguished.— 


“Some of the most stirring men in the 
persons in the thick of business of all kinds, an 
indeed with the business of the world itself on they 
hands,—Lorenzo de’ Medici, for instance, who was a 
once the great merchant and the political arbiter of 
his time,—have combined with their other energig 
the greatest love of books, and found no recreation 
at once so wholesome and so useful. We hope many 
a man of business will refresh himself with the shor 
pieces in these volumes, and return to his work the 
fitter to baffle craft, and yet retain a reverence for 
simplicity. Every man who has a right sense of 
business, whether his business be that of the world 
or of himself, has a respect for all right things 
from it; because business with him is not a hk 
and merely instinctive industry, like that of a beetle 
rolling its ball of clay, but an exercise of faculties 
| congenial with the other powers of the human being, 
| and all working to some social end. Hence he ap- 
proves of judicious and refreshing leisure—of domestic 
and social evenings—of suburban retreats—of gardens 
| —of ultimate retirement ‘ for good’— of a reading and 
| reflective old age. Such retirements have been longed 
| for, and in many instances realized, by wise and great 
men of all classes, from the Diocletians of old to the 
Foxes and Burkes of our own days. Warren Hast- 
ings, who had ruled India, yearned for the scenes of 
his boyhood ; and lived to be happy in them, The 
wish to possess a country- house, a retreat, a nesta 
harbour of some kind from the storms and even from 
the agitating pleasures of life, is as old as the sorrows 
and joys of civilization, The child feels it when he 
‘plays at house;’ the schoolboy, when he is reading 
in his corner; the lover, when he thinks of his mistress. 
Epicurus felt it in his garden; Horace and Virgil 
expressed their desire of it in passages which the 
sympathy of mankind has rendered immortal. It 
was the end of all the wisdom and experience of 
| Shakspeare. He retired to his native town, and 
| built himself a house in which he died. And who 
else does not occasionally ‘ fli’ somewhere meantime 
ifhecan? The country for many miles round London, 
and indeed in most other places, is adorned with 
houses and grounds of men of business, who are 
whirled to and fro on weekly or daily evenings, and 
who would all find something to approve in the 
closing chapters of our work. The greatest monied 
man of our time, Rothschild, who weighed kings in 
his balance, could not do without his house at Gut- 
nersbury. Even the turbulent De Retz, according 
to Madame de Sévigné, became the sweetest of retired 
Signors, and did nothing but read books and feed his 
trout. It is customary to jest upon such men, and 
indeed upon all retirement; to say that they would 
still meddle with affairs if they could, and that retire 
ment is a failure and a ‘bore.’ Fox did not think 
so. It is possible that De Retz would have meddled 
fast enough; nor are many energetic men superot, 
perhaps, to temptations of their spirit in this way, 
when such occur. But this does not hinder them 
from enjoying another and a seasonable pleasure 
meantime. On the contrary, this very energy is the 
thing which hinders it from palling; that is to si; 
supposing their intellects are large enough to include 
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ye 11127 
; e Retz, like Burke and Fox, was a | 
sent kD Sir Robert Walpole, who retired 
- be sick and to die, did not care for books. 
a ho is the necessary basis of all enjoyment; | 
and he who cannot read, or botanize, or farm, or 
use himself with his neighbours, or exercise his 
~s with thinking, is in a bad way for the country 
— time, much more for retiring into it. He has 
nothing to do but to get back as fast as he can, and 
be hustled into a sensation by a mob.” 
Asa specimen of the critical comments, take 
the following remarks on Le Sage.— 
Gil Blas is a book which makes a great im- 
ion in youth with particular passages ; becomes 
thoroughly appreciated only by the maturest know- 
. and remains one of the greatest of favourites, 
with ‘old people who are wise and good-natured. 
Everybody knows the Robber’s Cave, the Beggar 
yho asks alms with a loaded musket, the Archbishop 
who invited a candour which he could not bear, the 
dramatic surprise and exquisite lesson of the story 
transcribed into the present volume; and perhaps 
ye all have a general, entertaining recollection of 
guthors, and actresses, and great men. But the 
hundreds of delicate strokes at every turn, the quiet, 
arch reference (never failing) to the most hidden 
sources of action and nicest evidences of character, 
require an experienced taste and discernment to do 
them justice. When they obtain this, they complete 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

The National Library of Select Literature. Part I. 
Studies of Shakspere. By Charles Knight.—This 
Library, to consist of some six or eight volumes, is 
intended to carry out the design already sketched in 
the smaller work entitled ‘ Half-Hours with the Best 
Authors;’—the latter forming a portion of the pro- 
posed Library. Mr. Knight finds that the taste for 
elegant literature is on the increase, and wishes to 
meet it in this way. By analysis and extract he 
undertakes to compress into the above-mentioned 
small number of books, “the most interesting por- 
tions of many hundred writers.”—The Part now pub- 
lished, under the title of *‘ Studies of Shakspere,’ con- 
sists of Mr. Knight's critical notices not included in 
his one-volumed and cabinet editions, but scattered 
through * The Pictorial’ and ‘ The Library’ ones. Such 
a reprint was, he states, especially desirable because 
of the additions since made to our dramatic know- 
ledge by the new matter contained in the works 
published by ‘ The Shakespeare Society,’"—and which 
will of course be here incorporated. In this way 
these studies will be fitted to constitute a companion 
volume (corrected to the latest date) to any copy of 
Shakspeare that the reader may possess. To the 
value of such companion it is unnecessary for us now 
to testify. 

The Tooth-ache. Imagined by Horace Mayhew, 
and Realized by George Cruikshank.—We grieve to 





the charm of the reader by flattering his understand- 
ing. The hero (strange critical term for individuals 
the most unheroical!) is justly popular with all the 


world, because he resembles them in their mixture | 


of sense and nonsense, craft and credulity, selfish- 


ness and good qualities. Wehavea sneaking regard | offence. Caricature, where it has no useful end to 


for him on our weak side; while we flatter ourselves 
ve should surpass him on the strong. Then how 
pleasant the hypocrisy of the false hermit Lamela, 
reconciled to us by his animal spirits; how con- 
slatory (if extension of evil can console) the bile 
and melancholy of the great minister, the Count- 
Duke, who always sees a spectre before him; and 
how charming, as completing the round of its uni- 
versality, the alterAtions from town to country, from 
wlitudes to courts, and the settlement of the once 
simple Gil Glas, now Signior de Santillane, in his 
comfortable farm at Lirias, over the door of which 
was to be written a farewell to vicissitude :— 

Inveni portum. Spes et Fortuna, valete. 

Sat me lusisti: ludite nunc alios. 

My port isfound. Farewell, ye freaks of chance: 

The dance ye led me, now let others dance. 

Le Sage is accused, like Moliére, of having stolen all 
his good things from Spain. Do not believe it. Rest 
assured, that whatever he stole he turned to the 
choicest account with his own genius; otherwise the 
Spaniards would have got the fame for his works, and 
not he. Nobody stole Cervantes. Le Sage was a 
good, quiet man, very deaf, who lived in a small 
house at Boulogne with a bit of trellised garden at 
the back, in which he used to walk up and down 
while he composed. He had a son, a celebrated 
actor, who came to live with him; and these two 
were as fast friends, as they were honest and pleasant 
men, But if everybody knows the adventure of Gil 
Blas with the Parasite, why, it may be asked, repeat 
it? For the reason given in the Preface—because 
there are passages in books which readers love to 
see repeated, for the very sake of their intimacy with 
them. It is with fine passages in books as with songs. 
Some we like, because they are good and new; and 
some, because they are very good indeed, and old 
acquaintances, Besides,thereare hundreds of readers 
who only just recollect them well enough to desire 
to know them better.” 

Many of the selections are familiar to the 
readers of elegant extracts ;—for which, as we 
have seen, Mr. Hunt apologizes in his own 
Pleasant way: but a considerable proportion of 
the matter is rare as it is rich,—and in all there 
is displayed a warm sympathy for the wants of 
4 humerous class of readers whose means of 
intellectual enjoyment are limited and who 
need guidance in the choice of their literary 
Telaxations, 





see the talents of an artist so distinguished as George 
Cruikshank wasted on a theme like this. Pain is 
| here played with in a spirit of the coarsest humour. 
The conception is vulgar and offensive; and what 
cleverness there is in the execution is lost in the 


promote, fails to amuse :—where it trifles with moral 

or physical suffering, instead of chiding folly, it 
disgusts. 
The Ladies’ Flower Garden of Ornamental Annuals. 

—The Ladies’ Flower Garden of Ornamental Peren- 
nials. By Mrs. Loudon. Drawn from Nature, and 
arranged in a series of Plates, by H. N. Humphreys, 
Esq.—The first number of each of the above useful 
and elegant works is before us:—each proposed to 
be completed in about eight monthly parts. The 
permanent and the occasional in flower-gardening will 
be therein described and pictured for the use of lady 


the most favourable methods of arrangement, being 
pointed out. 

The London Catalogue of Books, from 1814 to 1846; 
and Bibliotheca Londinensis, a Classified Index, §c.— 
Though these books are anonymous in title, the pre- 

faces are signed by Mr. Hodgson, the publisher,— 


. cod . . . 

responsibility. Nor will it hurt him at all: for, con- 
sidered as sale Catalogues, the main purpose of which 
is to enable buyers and sellers to get the book they 
want, both are very effective. It would be impossible 
to treat bibliographically of a work which does not 
give the date of any book, and in which selling prices 
and publishers’ names are two of the most important 
components: but for finding the author's name 
from a short trade title, or for giving a correct order 
when the author’s name is found, these books answer 
their purpose well. A bookseller’s rule of classifica- 
tion is somewhat vague, and has §c. to almost every 
head. But, nevertheless, a person who is considering 
what to buy is most often in a predicament very 
different from one who is looking for what to read 
upon a specified topic. For instance, one who every 
now and then has to choose a little present for a 
friend—say a young one—is very much puzzled what 
todo. Say he wantsanearly French book, and nothing 
but that eternal ‘Telemachus’ will come into his head. 
Let him look into this list,—and he has hundreds of 
choices laid before him at once. And even in graver 
matters, a person who is desirous of seeing what has 
been done in the way of elementary instruction, 
where titles run much in one way for one subject, 
will find the Classified Catalogue very useful. 

The Parliamentary Companion for 1849. By C. R. 
Dod.—Now in its seventeenth year, this publication 
continues to give full information respecting the two 
Houses of Parliament; adding to the list of members 
in the Commons such personal accounts of their 
family and connexions as are of public utility. 


flower-growers; the sorts best worth cultivating, with | , . 
e : a | to the attention of our mathematical readers and the 








a work printed and published at Toronto, illustrated 
with engravings, and containing much statistical and 
general information touching Canada West, with 
distance Tables and other particulars useful to the 
emigrant, the traveller and the man of business. It 
is the first gazetteer of the province to which it relates, 
—and therefore supplies a want; according to the 
statement in the preface, a great want,—the incon- 
venience arising from ignorance and errors regarding 
the parts described being found to be serious and 
extensive. 

A Lecture on the New Planet Neptune. By J. 
Jerwood, M.A.—This lecture was delivered at the 
Manchester Atheneum, in November las:. It is, 
so far as Neptune is concerned, wholly Adamite. 
We have no objection to good partizanship when 
mixed with a certain amount of fairness to keep it 
sweet; but we disapprove of such an excess of it as, 
in describing the communication between the Astro- 
nomer Royal and Mr. Adams, wholly suppresses the 
celebrated question which the former asked, and which 
the latter neglected to answer,—thereby leaving the 
Astronomer Royal unable to decide whether the dis- 
cordances had been fully reconciled. We are some- 
what puzzled with a comparison of two different 
parts of this lecture. When Mr. Jerwood says of 
Leverrier’s memoir—that “the bare perusal of it is 
a task that makes one dizzy,” we presume he means 
to say that he can read it, and has read it. And 
yet when a man who implies himself to be versed in 
the highest analysis draws such a diagram of the 
disturbed orbit of a planet as is seen in page 9—a 
“zigzag track” as he calls it,—we in our turn are 
made dizzy. 

The Complete Solution of Numerical Equations. 
By W. Rutherford, L.L.D.—Matters of mathematical 
discovery do not usually come before us as separate 
works,—but as forming part of scientific Transactions. 
In the present case, Dr. Rutherford has put to sea in 
his own boat. He has published a decided simplifi- 
cation of the method of obtaining the surd pairs and 
imaginary pairs of roots of an equation. In fact, by 
a very slight alteration of form, using a +./— }, 
instead of a+ 5./-— 1, he has brought these two 
species of roots under one method: negative values 
of b giving the common surd roots, Examples are 
carried up to the fifth degree, and all the five roots 
are exhibited. We strongly recommend this tract 


further prosecution of the subject to Dr. Rutherford. 


Rudimentary Electricity for the Use of Beginners. 
By Sir W. Snow Harris, F.R.S.—This little book 


| forms one of the new series of rudimentary works 


published by Mr. Weale, It is one of the best ele- 


whom we must therefore treat as having the literary | mentary treatises on the science of electricity that 


we have seen. Nothing is omitted that is necessary 
to the elementary student: who will not find himself 
involved in any complicated or abstruse detail,—but 
will discover in every page such information as will 
enable him to advance, without the aid of costly 
apparatus, from the first principles onward to the 
more refined researches into the mysteries of this 
subtile principle. The publisher deserves well of 
the public. A series of valuable works, all written 
by the ablest men, and illustrated sutficiently with 
woodcuts, are published by him at the low price of 
10d. each. The treatise before us consists of 160 
closely printed pages. 

Practical Text-book of Inorganic Chemistry, with 
Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis. By Dugald 
Campbell.—Supply ing, as this work professes to do, 
a deficiency commonly felt by those whose oppor- 
tunities for studying experimental science are limited, 
it is valuable. Considerable experience in teaching 
at University College has enabled the author to in- 
troduce many details of the utmost service to the 
learner which have been neglected in almost every 
other work on the science. The preparation of all the 
chemical re-agents is given, their characteristics are 
described, and the re-actions areall carefully noted ; so 
that a student is enabled to start from the first 
simple combination of two elements, and then to 
track the effects of the compound through all its 
chemical phenomena. A series of decimal tables 
are added, which render all calculations of quan- 
tities exceedingly easy. This work, which is in every 
respect carefully produced, will be found of the 








Canadian Gazetteer. By W. H. Smith—This is 


greatest utility to all who are entering upon the 
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study of the’ practical and instructive science of 


chemistry. 

Tie Evils of England, Social and Economical. By 
a London Physician.—A protest against mendicancy, 
charities, poor laws, and “all kinds of waste”— 
addressed to the industrial classes; that is, to all who 
live by their labour, whether intellectual or physical. 
The right or wrong appropriation of the labour fund 
is, with the author, the cause of all social good or 
evil. The safety of society depends upon hard work, 
and upon all being kept at it and having the means 
of finding it. Such works are the natural products 
of the time;—there is, however, an especial shrewd- 
ness about the present one which qualifies it for some 
degree of distinction. 
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“WHAT IS TRUTH?” 
Comes that question on thy spirit 
With the old unrest 
Which it brought to souls before thee, 
Down the tides of time and story, 
Over nations ves and glory ;— 
Which hath darkly pressed 
On the heart of every age, 
On the head of many a sage, 
Since our wisdom’s 
Heard like sappir 
Every hold of human faith ?— 
Pilgrim to the shrine of death, 
Ask’st thou, “ What is Truth ?” 










Earth will send thee answering voices 
From her schools and shrines: 

From her heaths and corn-clad vallies— 
From her city’s sunless alleys— 

From all lips that of life’s chalice 

Drink the mingled wines, 

Comes a flood of swift replies, 

Gathered where their wisdom lies 

By far ways in sooth. 

Saith the Priest, ‘‘ What I have taught,’— 
Saith the Sage, “ What I have sought,’— 
And some whisper, ‘‘ But found not”— 
Searcher, that is Truth ! 


Fiercely speak the world’s hard workers, 
Grim with toil and stain ; 

“In the growth of halls and manors, 
Through the schemes of kingdom planners, 
And the strife of creeds and banners, 
As they wax and wane— 
Vassalage is Labour’s dower— 

Never yet hath walked with power 
Human right or ruth. 

Pens are hailed and crowns flung by— 
Science spanneth earth and sky,— 

Sut our millions toil and die. 
Searcher, this is Truth !” 


There are sadder tones that murmur 
From the inward sea,— 

“‘Seek thou all earth’s wealth bestoweth, 
Hope for all her wisdom showeth ; 

But her love ask not,—it goeth 

By thy stars, not thee. 


ster, 6s. 6d. | 


If they lend not to thy years 
Fortune’s hopes, or beauty’s fears 
Of Time’s cankering tooth— 
Long thy soul may spend its store 
Ere thou learn that saving lore 
That can love and trust no more. 
Searcher, it is Truth !” 


Ever thus the dark responses 

Vainly rise and fall, 

As the sands of life are shaken, 

And its passing winds awaken 

Chords—it may be long forsaken, 

Till the fates recall 

Sounds from generations gone : 

But the question journies on, 

Yet in tireless youth, — 

For, as pilgrims to one goal, 

Age to age and soul to soul 

Speaketh part, but none the whole, 

Of that distant Truth. Frances Brown. 
Edinburgh. 








AND PROCOPIUS. 
Sir,—On reading the earlier pages of Mr. Macau- 
lay’s ‘ History of England’ I was struck with the 
t 


‘ollowing passage, in which the historian speaks of 


| MACAULAY, JACOB GRIMM, SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
| 


the isolated position held by our country.— 

‘From this communion (with the Eastern Empire) Britain 
was cut off. Her shores were to the polished race which 
dwelt on the Bosphorus objects of a mysterious horror, such 
as that with which the lonians of the age of Homer had 
regarded the Straits of Scylla and the city of the Lestry- 
| gonian cannibals. There was one province of our island 
| in which, as Procopius had been told, the ground was 
| covered with serpents and the air was such as no man could 
inhale and live. To this desolate region the spirits of the 
| departed were ferried over from the land of the Franks at 
midnight. A strange race of men performed this ghastly 
| Office. The speech of the dead was distinctly heard by the 
boatmen. Their weight made the keel sink deep in the 
| water; but their forms were invisible to mortal eye. Such 
| were the marvels which an able historian, the cotemporary 

of Belisarius and of Tribonian, gravely related in the rich 

and polite Constantinople touching the country in which 
the founder of Constantinople assumed the imperial purple.” 

—Macaulay, vol. i. pp. Sand 6. 
| The absence of any reference to the Byzantine 
| historian in a note made me nota little incredulous of 
the supposed authority for the serpents, malaria, and 
Charon’s ferry-boat. On hunting out the passage in 
| Procopius, I was therefore not surprised to find 

that it had nothing to do with our island or any pro- 
| Vince in it. Could the writer have been misled by 

the following passage in ‘ Count Robert of Paris’?— 
“I have read.” said Agelastes, ‘in that brilliant mirror 
| which reflects the time of our fathers, the volumes of the 
| learned Procopius, that the people separately called Nor- 
mans and Angles are in truth the same race; and that 
Normandy, so called, is, in fact, a part of a district of Gaul. 
Beyond, and nearly opposite to it, but separated by an arm 
of the sea, lies a ghastly region, on which clouds and tem- 
| pests for ever rest, and which is well known to its conti- 
nental neighbours as the abode to which departed spirits are 
sent after this life. On one side of the Strait dwell a few 
fishermen, men possessed of a strange charter and enjoying 
singular privileges in consideration of their being the living 
ferrymen who, performing the office of the Heathen Charon, 
carry the spirits of the departed to the island which is their 
| residence after death, At the dead of night these fishermen 
are, in rotation, summoned to perform the duty by which 
they seem to hold permission to reside on this strange coast. 
A knock is heard at the door of his cottage who holds the 
turn of this gular service, sounded by no mortal hand 
A whispering, as of a decaying breeze, summons the ferry- 
man to his duty. He hastens to his bark on the sea-shore, 
and has no sooner launched it than he perceives its hull 
sink sensibly in the water, so as to express the weight of the 
dead with whom it is filled. No form is seen; and though 
voices are heard, yet the accents are undistinguishable, as 
of one who speaks in his sleep,” &c.—Cvunt Robert of Paris, 
chap. v. vol. i. p. 134, 
Yet there was here no word about a province of 
our island or about the innumerable serpents. So, 
turning once more to Procopius (vol. ii. pp. 566 and 
567 of the Bonn edition), the serpents were found 
predicated of an island called Bptrria,—not of 
any province of it, but of the whole island; and 
thereto was added the “Saga” of Charon’s ferry. 
Remembering, then, how often Procopius speaks 
of our island as Bosrrama, and how in his Bell. 
Va, (lib. 1. see. 2. p. 317 of vol. i. Bonn edition), 

e a full account of the revolt of this Bri- 
he gives a full account of the revolt of this B 
tannia from the Romans, and of the election of Con- 
stantine as emperor by the soldiers then on service in 
the island—it struck me thatBperria and Boerrara 
were two, and that though Mr. Macaulay had turned 
to his Procopius te find the serpents, he had stopped 
short in his researches, 

And so it turned out. For on referring back to 



































page 559, vol. ii. of Procopius, I found this descrip- 


tion of Brittia:—“ The island of Brittia is in th, 
ocean, not more than 200 stadia (some 26 miles 
so) from the shore, opposite the mouths of re 
Rhine, between Britannia and Thule.” Withous 
then, in any way deciding what island Procop; 
meant by Brittia, with its serpents and its ghost, i 
is very clear that he did not mean that Bri 
where the soldiers elected Constantine £0 the empire ; 
and that there was, therefore, no foundation for the 
statement about a “ province of our island”, 
that “the cotemporary of Belisarius, &¢,” « 
related, &c.” this ghost story “of the Gravely 
lated, &e. S ghost story “of the Country iy 
which the founder of Constantinople assumed the im 
perial purple.” My attention was at this time called 
to the following passage in Grimm's * Deutsche 
Mythologie,’ vol. ii. p. 792; in which he not only 

ives ¢ ace “ & ” “gy . 

gives an account of the “ Saga’ of “ Charon’s Ferry* 

cides whe } ey ’ 
but decides what Procopius ought to have intended 
by Britannia, Brittia and Thule. 

“Seelen. Uberfahrt. The Ferry of Souls.—Procoping 
de Bello Goth. 4, 20, when speaking of the island Britt 
mentions a legend, which he asserts he has himself 
heard narrated by the inhabitants. They believe that the 
souls of the dead are ferried over to that island. That q 
race of fishermen and field labourers live under the govern. 
ment of the Franks on the adjacent continent freed 
immemorial times of all duties or burdens to the state, but 
on whom the office is enjoined to ferry over the souls. This 
office is discharged in succession, one after the other, and 
those upon whom on each night it falls, go to rest astyj. 
light darkens over the earth. In the dead of night they arp 
aroused, they hear a knocking at their door, whilst Voices 
faint and hollow call them. They instantly arise, reach 
the shore, and see there empty boats ; strangers, not of their 
own race, enter these, seize the oars, and row. They then 
observe that the boats are crammed full, so that the gunn} 
is scarcely the breadth of a finger above the water. Neyer. 
theless no one is seen, and in almost little more than an 
hour they are landed, whereas they generally require a day 
and night to effect by themselves this passage. Britis 
reached, the boats are instantly emptied, and are now 
light that they scarcely cut the water. Neither during 
the passage nor during the disembarkment do they see any 
one, but they hear the name and the country of each 
loudly demanded as they touch the shore. When womeg 
are thus brought they give in reply the names of their 
parents, According to Procopius, Brittia lies about 9 
stadia from the coast, between Britannia and Thule, oppo- 
site the mouths of the Rhine. Three races, the A 
Frisians and Britons, dwelt there. As Britain he understands 
the west coast of the French continent, one end of which is 
now called Brittany; but which, howeV¥er, about six years 
later, stretched further out over the later Norman and Fries 
Flanders district to the mouths of the Rhine and Scheldt. 
Brittia to him is Great Britain,—Thule, Scandinavia. 
The historian’s course was not difficult to discover, 
Trusting to a cursory view of Procopius, he had fol- 
lowed Grimm’s, or perhaps Scott's, lead in regarding 
Brittia as Britannia,—and had for the sake of artis 
tical effect united the two “Sagas” of the serpents 
and the Charon’s ferry into one. 

However erroneous Procopius may have been in 
his geography, it is very clear that in his mind 
Brittia was not the island where Constantine assumed 
the imperial purple. A little more careful reading of 
the ghost story would also have proved to the his- 
torian that the Byzantine did not “ gravely” relate the 
“Saga.” Far from it:—for he prefaces his aecount 
of this ‘ Ferry of Souls’ with a distinct statement 
that he does not believe it; but says, that so many 
have told him of it, that he would seem to be igno- 
rant of the state of Brittia were he to omit this 
legend. 7 

There seems, therefore, some reason why, in a 
previous page of his work, Mr. Macaulay should 
excuse himself from citing authorities for his state- 
ments in the introductory chapter. 

Your Constant READER. 





M. D’ABBADIE AND DR, BEKE. 

WE do not see very clearly where this contro- 
versy—which, as Dr. Beke admits, has assumed the 
form of a mere personal quarrel—is to end. The 
admission in such a case of statements on one side 
precludes us, in fairness, from rejecting them on the 
other: and there is much in what follows to whieh 
we doubt not M. d’Abbadie will claim the right t 
reply. A limit must, however, be found somewhere 
to a discussion in which the public have no interes, 
and which only embitters itself the more it 18 pro 
longed. Both parties have, we think, now had the 
opportunity of giving their own versions of the facts 
embraced within the argument of the following 


letter. 
Feb. 12. 


I wap hesitated to notice the first two of M. 





d’Abbadie’slettersrecently published in the 4thenaum 
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(Nos. 1105 and 1107), oa a —_ to _— he 
SS eee ee 
inst my will, P 

‘mere personal quarrel,—and hence is 

appearance asteful to the wuatle and to turn away 
tion from points of scientific interest in dispute 
between US, which are legitimate and suitable subjects 
open discussion and — we 

y ie's letter of Nov. 15, 18 Ath. 
4 ae beams me no alternative but to answer 
him at once. The details which I am forced to 
ater on will, I am confideht, completely clear me 
fom the aspersions which he has thought proper to 
astonme. I fear oe | vp. Sad ae same — do 

jnjury to him than the “ rumours” of past 

poh ie has been so ill-advised as again to 

prety upon the — of _ ae ag ’ 

mce in my former letter of Noy. 8th, 

math. No. 1046], has only been misconstrued 

and presumed on, it would be folly on my part to 
forbear any longer. 

n, in May of the year 1841, the British 
on to Shoa under Major Harris arrived at 
Tadjurrah, it there met with M. d’Abbadie and his 
other; one or both of whom addressed a letter to 
Séhela Seléssie, King of Shoa, warning him against 
the English, and accusing them of a design to deprive 
him of his dominions in the same way as they had 
geted towards the native princes of India. The | 
delivery of this letter was intrusted to some of the | 
mtives of Tadjurrah who escorted Major Harris’s | 

to Shoa. 

Subsequently, when the Mission’s want of success | 
became known in Northern Abessinia, M. d’Abbadie, 
sho was there, openly boasted of having caused its 
failure by means of the letter in question. Only it 
#0 happens that he is mistaken. By accident, this 
sitable missive from one who professes to bear in 
“his heart an almost sacred feeling of friendship for 

ishmen,” and protests with such fervour that 
he*would not, if possible, lend his hand to those 
fewwho rake, on we side of the Channel, the slum- 
bering embers of national enmity,’—this letter did 
not reach its destination. Its contents, written in 
bad Amharic, were translated into good English and 
communicated to the British authorities; and they 
fully confirmed the suspicions — and more than 
supicions—which it was so “ perfectly natural and 
poper” for those authorities to entertain respecting 
the writer, 

It was not till several months after this occurrence 
that I was called on by Major Harris to draw up 
the Memoir of September 21st, 1841, of which so 
much has been attempted to be made. That officer 
dd not, however, need any additional information 
fom me respecting M. d’ Abbadie—whom he already 
knew quite well enough; neither could anything that 
Imight say place M. d’ Abbadie lower in the British 
Envoy'sestimation than he then stood. What I was 
required to do was to put together past occurrences 
ma connected form; and this task I executed. 
That I was to be paid for my labours had been a 
matter of previous agreement between us,—not with 








reference to this document in particular, but generally 
m respect of all services rendered to the Mission. | 


Nor can I perceive in this anything derogatory to | 
the character of a gentleman. Major Harris had | 


n the first instance wished me to become a salaried 
dticer of the Mission; but this offer I declined, 
because I would not bind myself to devote the 
nits of my labours to his use exclusively. And I 
my explain, further, that I at no time furnished 
Major Harris with “secret” information, and that 
mthing passed between us which I do not feel my- 
wif at liberty to make public whenever I may think 


Proper to do so. 


Inthe same way that I did not and could not injure | 
M. d’Abbadie in the estimation of the British Envoy | 
» Shoa, so, too, I was not instrumental in causing | 


the treatment which he alleges he received from 
Capt, Haines, the political agent at Aden. This is, 
Infact, established by his own admission in his present 
“aement, that the latter officer's “ deportment 
him underwent a sudden change not con- 
‘mitent with the arrival of any ship from England 
from India,”"—consequently not with the arrival 
of the Berenice steamer, by which I was a passenger, 
ton the very day on which a messenger arrived 





#Aden from Shoa, As usual, no date is given by 


M. d’Abbadie to this occurrence; but from another 
letter of his it can be shown that it was when I was 
still in England, and when he was absolutely un- 
known to me except through the medium of the 
public journals. 

The messenger to whom allusion is thus made was 
a young Abessinian named Hussein; who had been in 
Egypt, and had thence accompanied Lieut. Kielmaier 
on his journey to Shoa in the beginning of 1840. That 
officer having died on the road through the Dankdli 
country, Hussein continued his journey to Shoa 
alone, and was there made the bearer of letters and 
presents from King Sahela Selassie to the Govern- 
ment of India. He left Ankéber, the capital of Shoa, 
on July 6th of the same year; reached Aden some 
time in the month of August; and being still there 
on my arrival in November, went up again to Shoa 
with me as my interpreter and servant. On his 
return a second time from that country, he fell in at 
Tadjurrah, in April 1841, with the two Messrs. 
d’Abbadie, who attempted to obtain possession 
of the letters to Capt. Haines of which he was 
the bearer,—and might have succeeded in the 
attempt, had he not secretly got on board a native 
boat in the night and sailed for Aden, It is 
not, however, to the second, but to the first arrival 
at Aden from Shoa of Lieut. Kielmaier’s “ faith- 
ful Abyssine follower” that M. d’Abbadie refers as 
coinciding in date with Capt. Haines’s “sudden 


| change of deportment;” and this first arrival took 


place during the month of August, and is recorded, 
together with various details respecting that officer's 
decease, in a letter from M. d’Abbadie, dated 
“Aden, Sept. Ist, 1840,° and published in the 
Atheneum on the 17th of the following month [No. 
667]. 

Now, by a striking coincidence, September Ist, 
1840, is the very day on which I embarked at 
Southampton on board of the Oriental steamer for 
Alexandria. 

After this explanation, I do not think that even 
M. d’Abbadie will again venture to attribute Capt. 
Haines’s “change of deportment” to anything said 
or done by me. ' 

Having thus cleared myself from M. d’Abbadie’s 
imputations with respect to Shoa and Aden, I will 
next proceed to do the same as regards Egypt. As 
stated in my former letter [4th. No. 1046], the 
Berenice steamer brought to Suez from Bombay and 
Aden the Bombay Times of September 26, 1840; 
whieh contained an article concerning M. d’Abbadie, 
extracted from the Times, and taken by the 
latter journal from the Paris correspondence of the 
Augsburg Gazette. And I may here remark that 
the copy of this article given in my said letter is there 
expressly stated to have been made from the Bombay 
Times, which M. d’Abbadie as well as myself saw 
on board of the Berenice,—not (as he pretends) 
from the Times, which latter newspaper I had no 
opportunity of seeing. 

It did not, however, require this circuitous route 
from France, through Germany, England, and India, 
to spread in Egypt any rumours respecting M. 
d’Abbadie. I have the authority of Mr. George R. 
Gliddon, formerly American Consul at Cairo, who is 
now in London, to state that long before my arrival 
in Egypt M. d’Abbadie had been currently and 
openly spoken of as a Jesuit and a spy, both by the 
French and by the English residents in that city— 
the only difference between them being, that by the 
English he was said to be a French spy and by the 
French he was said to be an English one: also, that 
the quarrel between him and Capt. Haines was, in 
like manner, a topic of general conversation in Cairo 
before my arrival there. And in corroboration of his 


| assertion, Mr. Gliddon refers to Mr. Walne (the 


British Consul at Cairo), Dr. Abbott, M. Linant,— 
and, indeed, to every other member of the European 
circle of that city. In thus frankly answering my 
inquiry, Mr. Gliddon wished me to add that he was 
always on friendly terms with M. d’Abbadie in 


Egypt, and that he merely speaks to the fact of 


the notoriety of the reports in question. He is 
quite positive as to dates; because at the precise 
moment when his despatches, which had been 
brought to Alexandria by the Oriental on the 19th 
of September, 1840, came up to Cairo, M. d’Ab- 
badie was in his house playing at chess with him. 
The game was stopped for Mr. Gliddon to open 


| 





| 





his letters, one of which gave a list of the pas- 
sengers from Europe. Among these was mentioned 
“ Dr. Beke, on his way to Abessinia, in connexion 
with the Geographical Society of London;” which 
circumstance Mr. Gliddon communicated to his guest 
as being likely to interest him. Shortly after this 
occurrence, M. d’Abbadie called on Mr. Gliddon, 
fully equipped for a journey across the Desert to 
Suez; saying that he had just received intelligence of 
his brother’s dangerous illness, which rendered it 
necessary for him to return to Abessinia immediately. 
Since then, Mr. Gliddon, who himself left Cairo for 
Alexandria in the last days of September 1840, has 
never seen M. d’Abbadie; and, until I informed him 
to the contrary, he had imagined that, after taking 
leave of him, he had hurried off to Massowah to his 
brother's assistance. 

At this period M. d’Abbadie had only just re- 
turned to Egypt from Aden (where, we have seen, he 
was on the lst of September), on his way to Europe, 
in order to obtain surgical aid in consequence of 
“a dreadful accident” in Abessinia, which had 
“deprived him of one of his eyes” [Ath. No. 677; 
and see No. 697]. When we first met at Cairo 
on the 27th of September, M. d’Abbadie told 
me about his eye,—which had, he said, to his 
irreparable misfortune, compelled him to abandon his 
career as a scientific traveller and return to Europe. 
On the following day, however, he stated that he had 
changed his mind, was content to put up with the 
loss of his eye, and purposed returning to Massowah, 
whence he would penetrate through Lasta to Shoa : 
but on the 10th of October he had again varied his 
plan,—for he then informed me of his intention to go 
back by the next steamer to Aden, and to proceed 
to Shoa by the way of Tadjurrah. At no time in his 
conversations with me was his brother's illness alluded 
to; nor did he, on his arrival at Aden, proceed to the 
invalid in Northern Abessinia. On the contrary, he 
crossed over to Berberah; where he was joined by 
his brother [ 4th. No. 731], to whom he had “ given 
rendezvous in Aden” [4/h. No. 728]: and the one 
recovered from his illness and the other with his eye 
restored, though still weak, went together to Ta- 
djurrah,—where first my messenger Hussein, and 
afterwards the British Mission, fell in with them, as 
has been already related. 

M. d’Abbadie would seem to complain that when 
we met in Egypt, I, whom he represents as having 
been “towards him in the position of a man who 
asks questions,” did not ask questions enough. I 
leave others to judge, after the details just given, 
whether I was likely to have derived much advantage 
from having all the questions which I may have been 
wished to put answered “ without reserve.” 

As regards the “rumours” respecting him, M. 
d’Abbadie is not correct in saying that I “ now 
admit them to be false.” I neither deny nor admit 
their truth: I only entertain an opinion respecting 
them. In my former letter [4th. No. 1046] I ex- 
plained that, though what I had every where heard and 
seen,—in Egypt, in the Red Sea, and at Aden,—had 
led me to believe M. d’Abbadie to be a French secret 
agent, “ my present opinion is that he was not so”; and 
this opinion I still retain. It must not, however, be 
imagined that this change of opinion has been occa- 
sioned by anything adduced by M. d’Abbadie in 
explanation, —which would rather lead to a contrary 
conclusion. My opinion is founded on the convie 
tion that no responsible agent of the French (or of 
any other) government would have been authorized, 
or without authority would have dared, to take so in- 
discreet and compromising a step as that of address- 
ing such a letter as I have described to a sovereign 
who was at the time in friendly communication with 
the British Government, but to whom its writer was 
astranger,—and of intrusting that letter to individuals 
whose personal character was so imperfectly known 
to him as that of the people of Tadjurrah who 
accompanied the British Mission toShoa. But even 
supposing such an agent, whether with or without 
authority, to have ventured on so rash a step, he 
would never have so entirely forgotten his position 
as openly to boast of what he had done. ; 

Neither do I believe M. d*Abbadie to be a Jesuit; 
notwithstanding that he is positively asserted to be 
one by so high an authority as Dr. Gobat, Bishop of 
Jerusalem,—who, in a letter written to the Bishop of 
London so recently as the 11th of June, 1846, states, 
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“T have been told that the Jesuit Abadie, on his | expressly placed himself under the protection of the 


return from Abyssinia, 
returned to that country, they (the Jesuits) could do 


said, in Rome, that if I | authorities of his native country. 


It is not the fact that “ my memory has utterly mis- 


nothing there.’”"—‘ Three Years’ Residence in Abys- | led” me on the subject of M. d’ Abbadie’s Spanish pass- 


sinia,’ (2nd edit.) p. xix. And the ground for my 


port; for it is no question of memory. During my 


opinion in this respect is, that the conduct of a| absence of upwards of three years from England, I 
member of that Society would most assuredly have | kept a diary, which I carefully wrote up daily and 


been more guarded and more under control than that 
of M. d’Abbadie appears to have been. 

But whether or not a Jesuit, or a secret agent of 
the French Government, or both, it is manifest, from 
M. d'Abbadie’s explicit statements in his last letter, 
that from the very commencement of his career in 
Abessinia he did mix himself up in the religious and 
political affairs of that country ;—as Lieut. Kielmaier, 
who was there at the time, asserted he did,—though 
M. d’Abbadie wrote to the editor of the Ausland 
denying the truth of Lieut. Kielmaier’s assertion. 

I question, however, whether M. d’Abbadie does 
not flatter himself rather too much when he boasts 
that “his brother and himself were chiefly instru- 
mental in founding the Roman-Catholic Mission” 
in Abessinia; and I imagine that the members of 
that Mission, as also Padre Giuseppe Sapeto him- 
self, might tell a different story. As to M. d*Abba- 
die’s statement that he and his brother “ sought a 
Roman-Catholic Missionary” to take with them, in 
order “to do some good to Abyssinia,” M. Isenberg 
mentions (‘Abessinien, &c.,’ vol. ii. p. 136) that he 
was informed by M. Arnauld d’Abbadie, on his 
first arrival in Tigre, in March 1838, that “ M. 
Sapeto had joined (sich angeschlossen habe an) him 
and his brother Antoine on their journey through 
Egypt without previous concert.” Since that period, 
says M. d’Abhadie, the Roman-Catholic Mission 
“has continued its labours totally distinct from, and 
unaided by,” him and his brother. From all I heard 
and saw in Northern Abessinia in 1843, I believe | 
indeed that thcir labours are totally distinct, and | 
that M. d’Abbadie has of late done anything but 
aid the Mission. 

The open avowal which M. d’Abbadie has now 
made, that, though “a Frenchman by education, for- 
tune and choice,” he is an Irishman by birth, may 
perhaps afford some clue to his otherwise inex- 
plicable conduct. Only, far from being a justifica- 
tion of that conduct, it attaches to it a character 
which it-would not have possessed had M. d’Abba- 
die been a native Frenchman. 

The particular epoch at which M. d°Abbadie 
“ chose” to repudiate the country of his birth is not 
mentioned; but, from his own acts and statements 
on various occasions, it is manifest that it is of a com- 
paratively recent date. He says that in 1837, when 
his brother and himself first repaired to Egypt, they 
“sought a Roman-Catholic missionary, not being 
Churchmen themselves”—an expression which, how- 
ever intelligible from the lips of an Irishman not a 
member of the Established Church of England and 
Treland, would be incorrect on the part of a French- 
man, the religion of whose country is that of the 
Roman Church. Again, in a letter published by 
him in the Atheneum of April 13, 1839 [No. 598 
and signed “A. Thomson D*Abbadie,” he makes 
mention of his “fricnd and countryman, Professor 
Lloyd of Dublin.’’ In the same year, too, he came 
to England, where he passed as an Irishman and a 
British subject, and was received and treated as such; 
and in this character he presented himself to Her 
Majcsty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs as the bearer of despatches from a foreign 
prince, received official despatches in reply, obtained 
a British passport, and modestly requested that a 
cruizer of the East India Company might be directed 
to call at Massowah for any communications he 
might have to make. 


It was, therefore, not till after this period that 
Mr. Anthony Thomson D’ Abbadie ceased to consider 





himself an Irishman. But he seems not to be 


almost hourly,—nay, often at the very moment of the 
occurrences recorded. This diary was transmitted, 
in duplicate, to England at every opportunity; and 
since my return home I have had the whole tran- 
scribed, with the intention of printing it for my own 
use preparatory to the publication of my travels. 
A considerable portion of it has, indeed, already 
passed through the press. In this diary it is men- 
tioned, under the date of October 10, 1840, that the 
passengers for India left Cairo on that day for Suez; 
the British Consuls in Egypt having quitted their 
posts, and the residents of our nation being conse- 
quently left without official protection. It will be 
remembered that at that time a war was momentarily 
expected to break out between England and France. 
After describing how we all acted, I proceed to say : 
—“As for M. d’Abbadie, he has relinquished his 
English passport and produced a French one, and 
being thus under the protection of a friendly power, 
he can stay here till the last moment without fear. 
If expedient to abandon both belligerent parties and 
adopt a neutral one, he says he has a Spanish passport 
in case of need!” ‘This passage, which is taken ver- 
batim et literatim from my diary, was written at 
Cairo on the day of its date,—was sent from Suez to 
England on October 22,—was received in London, as 
appears by the post-mark, on November 16, 1840,— 
and was printed here in the year 1846. I must 
therefore conclude that when M. d’ Abbadie asserts 
that “such a document [as a Spanish passport] never 
passed through his hands,” he means that he retains 
possession of it still,—the “ case of need” requiring its 
production having, fortunately for the peace of 
Europe and to the satisfaction of all true French- 
men and Britons, not yet occurred. 

M. d’Abbadie states that when he was at Aden, 
in November 1840, “ peculiar reasons prevented him 
from preceeding by Massowah” to Gondar; and he 
would wish it to be understood that Captain Haines 
having (as he alleges) impeded his journey by 
Tadjurrah and Shoa, it was thereby put out of 
his power to deliver the despatches intrusted to 


him by Lord Palmerston in the beginning of 
1839. He does not, however, explain that he had 


already had those despatches with him in Northern 
Abessinia upwards of four months, from February to 
June 1840 [ Ath. Nos. 662, 690, 728, 729, 730], with- 
out delivering or forwarding them; that he was at 
Aden in August 1840, and left that place for Egypt 
with the avowed intention of not returning again to 
Abessinia ; and that Lord Palmerston’s despatches 
—of which he still retained possession—were always 
ready to be exhibited to British officers, who, what- 
ever reports they might have heard, could not refuse 
credence to the bearer of despatches from the British 
Government. Neither is it mentioned what became 
ofthe French despatches which were received in 1839 
from Marshal Soult: 

As to M.d‘Abbadie’s furnishing me with information 
respecting the countries which I was about to visit,— 
it was impossible for him to have done so, had he felt 
inclined; for the simple reason that the road from 
Tadjurrah to Shoa, which I intended to take and did 
take, was (as it still is) utterly unknown to him 
personally. And as regards the description given of 
that road by travellers who did know it, it was I who 
was in a position to supply him with information; for 
I brought with me from London the only published 
account of that road,—namely, Messrs. Isenberg and 
Krapf’s; which I lent to him for perusal. 

But, after all, M. d’Abbadie was incapable, at 
that time, of giving me information respecting any 
portion of Abessinia, except only the provinces lying 


aware that a British-born subject, even though the | between Massowah and Gondar,—which Bruce, and 
child of an alien, cannot throw off his allegiance to| Gobat, and Riippell, and Combes and Tamisier had 
his native sovereign at his own pleasure and by his| already sufficiently described, and which are just 
own choice; neither can he have reflected on the | those parts of the country that I have not visited. 
nature of the act committed by him at Tadjurrah,} And, even now, after M. d’Abbadie has remained 
aggravated as it is by the circumstance that it took | in Abessinia so many years, I believe I am correct 
place within only two years after he had openly | in saying that, with the exception of the road between 


and advisedly acknowledged himself to be a British | Adowa and Omkullu (a village on the main-land 


subject, and by obtaining a British passport had! opposite to the island of Massowah, in which village 





the French Consul at Massowah resid 
which has been taken by every European 
in Northern Abessinia, and by M. ad Abbadie 
bably oftener than by any one else—the caly - 
tion of my entire route on which he had oman 
me is a tract of about fifteen miles between the -_ 
of Mahhdera Mariam and Debra Tabor, And thend 
he has since made a lengthened stay in the vale 
of Godjam and Damot—which peninsula had ee 
traversed in numerous directions and Mapped 
me before ever he set foot within it,_my routes 
Tadjurrah through Shoa to Godjam and from B 
gamider through Lasta to Tigre are still altogem, 
unknown to him from personal knowledge, ie 
I believe that I have now answered, fully 
distinctly, all that it befits me to notice ; 
d’Abbadie’s letter of November the 15th 
Feb. 5. 
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PHONETICS. 

Ir is doubtless known to yourself and to Many of 
your readers that a new attempt at a radical reform 
the English orthography has taken a more defi 
shape than has ever been the case with any previong 
system, and that _a@ newspaper called the Phonetid 
News is published in London. The subject has draws 
sufficient attention to be talked about—not perhap 
with the view of adoption, but as a topic of the day, 

One out of many of the previous innovations upon 
the established mode of spelling was my own: inde 
about fifteen years back I published three gmaj 
pamphlets on the subject. Although this way 
where the matter ended in respect to my own 
gested innovations, I have watched similar plans with 
considerable interest, —having abandoned my om 
simply because I thought the existing state of thingy 
was too deeply rooted, and had affected a literature ¢ 
too wide an extent to admit of any practicable change, 
Optandum magis quam sperandum was the sentence 
that best expressed the inconveniences of our 
as it is, and the difficulties of bringing it to what it 
ought to be. 

Fifteen years have not changed my views; and 
the present note is written as a record of my em- 
viction that all objections to change on the matter of 
theoretical propriety are as worthless as they ever 
could be thought to be. 

These are referable to the following heads;—], 
The value of the present orthography in distinguishing 
by spelling words which, although different in mea- 
ing, are identical in sound. 2. The value of the 
same as indicative of the etymological origin of words 
3. The value of the same in forming a standard o 
language. 

Each of the three functions is incompatible with 
a true notion of the real office of an alphabet. This 
is, to represent the language to which it belongs; 
taking it as it is, and attempting no secondary 
or subordinate effects. To talk about there being 
a written language and a spoken language is to talk 
of there being two sorts of men—real and painted, 
or men in the flesh and blood and men in pictures 
There is but one reality; the duplicate is merely a 
representation. 

This representation may be good or bad; i.e @ 
alphabet may represent a language, just as a portralt 
may represent a face, well, indifferently, or not atal. 
To ensure its doing the first, it should be made 
keep to the representation alone; to ensure its doing 
the third, it should be made to represent and to do 
something more. And this is what is done in English 

1. Two words are alike in sound; but differest 
in sense.—To express this difference we make 4 
distinction in the spelling, although it was une 
cessary in the speaking, and so conceal the likenes; 
just as if in order to distinguish two flesh and blood 
Dromios from one another, we put a different colow 
on their portraits. Whatever else may gain by this, 
the representation of the language, the proper functioa 
of an alphabet, loses. : 

2. Again—we spell a word like city with ¢— 
although s (sity) would have done as well. By™ 
we get a certain fact made somewhat clearer than 
would have been otherwise; viz. the fact that the 
English city is connected with the Latin civila 
The price we pay for this is the addition of a redut- 
dant letter. . 

At present I am only writing in the way of illue 
tration,—i. e. to show that our present alphabet aims 
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jects other “te . 
. a I therefore abstain from further remarks; 


wish being to give prominence to the fact that 
alphabetic writing has only one function—viz. to 
—. up etymology and to give the history of a 

as well as its sound is no proper function. On 
i contrary, it is an intention which can only be 
iilled at the expense of the representation ; just 
asa portrait that should attempt to give a family pedi- 

‘as well as a likeness (family or not) would be 

something other than a true portrait,—and by no 
means an improvement on one. 

To distinguish between similar words, and to give 
fixation to a language, are equally irrelevant inten- 
tions; founded upon the notion that there are so many 
ambiguities or obscurities in the spoken language as 
to render a special apparatus of conventional rules 
in spelling indispensable for the comprehension of 
certain sentences which would be perfectly clear if 
spoken, but become unintelligible when written. 
No such sentence has ever been shown in any stage 
of any language whatsoever. ies 

With the intention (opportunity permitting) of 
recurring to the subject again,—I am, &c. 

R. G. Larnam. 
29, Upper Southwick Street, Feb. 12. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Lady Franklin, an evening paper states, is at 
present engaged in a pilgrimage to the ports whence 
the whale ships are likely to proceed to Davis's 
Straits, “with a view to plead her anxieties and 
distresses and to animate the commanders of these 
ships in her cause.” It is true that Lady Franklin — 
who is living under that most harassing of all dispen- 
sations, the sense of mystery and uncertainty shroud- 
ing the fate of what she loves—has been down to 
Hull for the purpose in question; and has met from 
all connected with the whale-ships the sympathy 
which her sorrow commands and the promise of 
active co-operation that she sought. The seas 
which are the field of her haunting fears and fast 
declining hopes will soon be covered with watchmen 
in her interest, A knowledge of the worst, if the worst 
is to be, will be some relief from that sickness of the 
heart which springeth from hope deferred. A single 
plank of the lost ships floated up to tell the tale of 
wreck would ease that aching of the heart—that 
yearning pain—which broods over the terror and 
pity of an uncertain doom. Almost any solution of 
the dark riddle is better than the torture of the riddle 
itself, To know a loss is a single and definite pain: 
to dread it is a complicated anguish which to 
the pain of the fear adds the pain of the hope—for 
hope itself in that companionship takes the character 
of the fear beside which it lives and becomes a sepa- 
mate pang. From some one of the many scouts, 
therefore, who now are and soon will be in the tracks 
of the missing ships we trust that Lady Franklin 
will gather some tidings, even if they kill at once 
the fear and the hope, and leave her to the sole suf- 
fering of her bereavement.—Better things, however, 
may yet be hoped till we next hear from Sir James 
Ross, The misery is, that if the truth be not /nown, 
lady Franklin will nurse for years her frail hope, 
almost too sickly to live and yet unable to die— 
The ships sailing from Hull will communicate with 
those sailing from the Scottish ports; and her Lady- 
ship's Journey to these is, we rather think, the work 

our contemporary’s imagination. The following 
holice ls worth transferring from his columns.—As 
the whale-ships generally sail towards the close of 
the present month for their usual fishing-ground in 
Baffin’s Bay, the friends and relations of the parties 
‘ving on board the Erebus, Terror, Enterprise, and 
Investigator will do well to avail themselves of this 
opportunity of communicating with them. Letters 
‘0 go by the whale-ships, on the chance of their being 

thvered, should be sent to the Admiralty before 

20th inst. And as it is the known intention of 
ir James Ross to send one of his ships to commu- 
Micate with the whalers, the chance should not be 
thown away. Letters for the Plover should be sent 
tothe Admiralty on or before the 15th inst., to go 
by the next packet to Chagres, from whence they 
will be sent to Panama, and conveyed by the Herald 
to Behring’s Straits. 


han the simple representation of a 
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Matters ooze out about the British Museum 
Commission, in spite of the alleged endeavours 
(which we much doubt) of the Commissioners to 
conceal them. The evidence of Mr. Panizzi’s seek- 
ing has set in contrary to his expectations; and 
instead of finding a host of admirers of his ponderous 
and for this generation (and perhaps the next) use- 
less Catalogue, the evidence has gone in a different 
direction. It is now quite clear that the Report of 
the Commissioners must contain something more than 
a mere recommendation of the importance of having 
a cheap and complete catalogue in print and ready 
for publication before two years are over. It is idle 
to talk about the fifty years for the compilation of 
the Catalogue which Mr. Panizzi puts forward in a 
sort of honest belief (but simple simplicity) that such 
a period (or anything like such a period ),is of neces- 
sity required for its compilation even in manuscript. 
Let a national bankruptcy take place, and Great 
Britain be one great Stowe put up for immediate 
sale, and we shall see a catalogue in print in less 
than a year. Rumour speaks highly of the 
evidence of Mr. Thomas Carlyle. The Museum, 
he said, instead of being a Cosmos is a Chaos— 
and a noble Library with such a Catalogue as 
we now possess is a kind of Polyphemus without 
an eye. Let this be clearly understood: if Mr. 
Panizzi will not undertake to supply forthwith a 
complete alphabetical Catalogue of the printed books 
in the Museum, some other person must. be called 
in who can undertake it and will complete it. Mr. 
Panizzi is a gentleman of great attainments, and in 
many respects admirably fitted for the responsible 
situation which he fills; but he must not run con- 
trary to the current of feeling on such an important 
subject as a Catalogue—or expect to remain where 
he is uninjured with such an active and interested 
opposition against him. 

Mr. Ewart has given notice of his intention to 
move for a Select Committee upon the public libra- 
ries of Great Britain and Ireland,—with the view of 
securing means for their improvement and extension. 

The formation of libraries at railway stations, 
according to the project, of Capt. Huish which we 
mentioned a fortnight since, is coming fast into execu- 
tion. One was to be opened on Thursday last at 
the Great Western Terminus at Paddington, with 
upwards of 1,000 volumes of modern works, chiefly 
of fiction and amusement. Among other novel 
features which will be introduced, every passenger 
will have free access to and use of the library while 
The 
library table will be supplied with all the London 
papers, periodicals, and other publications for sale. 
The contract has been taken by, and the management 
of this department confided to, Messrs. Marshall & 
Sons. 

The annual oration in honour of the late Dr. 
Hunter was delivered this week at the Royal College 
of Surgeons, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, by Mr. Cesar 
Hawkins, in the presence of His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert and a vast number of members of the 
medical profession and of other visitors. Mr. Hawkins 
stated, in the course of his oration, that the Museum 
of the institution is at present complete in all its de- 
partments, and the Library contains 23,000 volumes. 

Some of our readers may thank us for mentioning 
that the Lord Chamberlain has given notice that the 
House of Lords will be open to the public on Wed- 
nesdays, between the hours of lland 4. Tickets are 
to be obtained at the Lord Chamberlain's office. 

A correspondent writes to us as follows.—‘ It is 
generally understood that the Government have it 
in contemplation to make some alteration in the 
arrangements of the State Paper Office; and that, 
among other changes, it has been proposed to transfer 
some portion of the documents there deposited to 
the new Record Office. I hope that before any 
such step is finally decided upon some attention will 
be paid to the recorded opinion of the late Lord 
Dover,—a very competent authority on the subject; 
who long since proposed that certain portions of the 
historical documents now in the custody of the 
Keeper of the State Papers should be made avail- 
able to the historical student by being deposited in 
the British Museum. Lord Dover based his argu- 
ment for such transfer on the fact that there are 
many important documents both in the British 
Museum and in the State Paper Office which are 








in themselves incomplete from the circumstance of 
the corresponding portions of them being in the 
other depositary. This is a cogent reason for placing 
the two parts of such collections together; and 
that the British Museum is the proper locality in 
which they should then be deposited is clear from 
the fact that there they can be consulted with the 
greatest facility and gratuitously,—whereas, if placed 
in any of the Record Offices the consulting of them 
would necessarily entail the payment of fees by the 
inquirer, though from the nature of the documents 
it is evident they would be consulted only for histo- 
rical and literary purposes.” 

The total produce of the Stowe Library was 
10,3551. 7s. Gd.:—so that we were not much out in 
our last week’s estimate of the sum it would realize, 

Among the sanitary improvements in the City, 
we have to mention that interments in the burial- 
ground of St. Bride’s Church have been ordered 
to be discontinued._The question of enforcing 
extra-mural burials, though not suffered to lapse 
entirely, does not progress with that rapidity which 
everyone acquainted with the results of the old prac- 
tice must desire.—The City Board of Health has 
issued a recommendation to the authorities to pro- 
hibit the slaughter of cattle in cellars, vaults, or other 
places below the level of the ground after a certain 
day to be fixed—say three months from date of 
notice. 

On Tuesday last the Second Annual Meeting of 
the Euston Square Baths and Washhouses Asso- 
ciation was held in the board-room in George Street; 
when a report of the year’s proceedings was sub- 
mitted. Every week adds fresh evidence of the use- 
fulness of these new institutions—and furnishes its 
reasons for a yet further developement of the plans 
already carried into execution, During the past year 
there have been 111,788 bathers; 61,690 washers, 
dryers, ironers, manglers, &c.; individuals washed 
for, 246,760; articles of clothing washed, 2,220,840. 
There is, moreover, a continual demand for more 
accommodation; but money is wanting to extend 
operations so as to meet the want. A subscription is 
opened for its supply—at the head of which stand 
the names of the Queen, Prince Albert, the Queen 
Dowager, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and, to 
their honour, others of the high dignitaries of the 
State. Private charity can scarcely be more wisely 
and profitably dispensed than in aid of such institu- 
tions; but it is very doubtful whether institutions 
so important to the general health and to the especial 
comfort of the poor can be wisely left to the pre~ 
carious support of private alms—a source of income 
notorious for its liability to fail in those seasons of 
distress, disease, and want when it is desirable to have 
such institutions kept in the highest degree active and 
efficacious. Measures for securing the public health 
are clearly a part of the functions of Government 
acting through its local or general agents. It was 
very well, perhaps, that the experiment should be 
tried by private persons: but now that the usefulness 
of the principle is established, the community ought 
in duty to adopt and support it. It is distressing to see 
a principle like that on which public baths and wash- 
houses are founded—which everyone admits to be 
sound and successful—go begging from door to door. 
We might as reasonably ask alms towards making a 
new road, or any other work of general utility. As 
we have said on former occasions we say again,—the 
State is bound to see that these institutions are kept 
in an efficacious condition, either by its own agency 
or through the local authorities. They are much 
fitter subjects for public legislation than for private 
charity: though in the absence of the first, they have 
the strongest claims upon the second. 

In Edinburgh, Mr. Samuel Halkett has obtained 
the appointment of Keeper of the Advocates’ Library, 
—against, we believe, a large list of rival competitors. 

The band of earnest men who have undertaken to 
go forth into the market-places and preach peace and 
concord among netions continue their crusade—a far 
more worthy one than the movement historically 
known under the name——with a zeal and determina- 
tion which, aided as they are by a crowd of other 
agencies, will not fail to produce important results. 
Peace-meetings multiply. During the last few days 
large public assemblies in Sunderland, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Stockton-on-Tees, &c., have pronounced, with 
an enthusiasm which shows that anti-war doctrines 
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have seized upon the intelligence and passions of the 
country, in favour of Mr. Cobden’s scheme of a 
Congress of Nations. It is a sufficient argument 
‘for the reasonableness of such a tribunal that suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful war in no way determines 
the right or wrong of matters in dispute.—It is im- 
possible to read the reports of the speeches at the 
peace-meetings without being struck by the profound 
changes that have taken place in the popular way of 
viewing this question since the time of “ Waterloo.” 
Even the masses begin to feel that another such 
““ victory” would ruin us for ever. The examples of 
Spain and Holland are before their eyes: a reading 
publie are soon acquainted with the fact that “ glory 
and debt” have thrown those two countries, as they 
must every one which embraces them too freely, into 
the class of inferior powers. The meeting at New- 
castle was presided over by the Mayor—a military 
man :—when no longer in the service your soldiers 
make excellent advocates of peace. At the same 
meeting a representative of France was present; and 
on that country and its people being referred to by 
one of the speakers, the assembly rose in a body and 
expressed its friendliness and good-feeling towards 
it and them with enthusiasm. A similar scene 
recently took place in a manufacturing town in 
northern France towards England and Englishmen. 
These national “ reciprocities” are mutually honour- 
able and useful.— W hile on the subject of the good un- 
derstanding between the two peoples, we may notice 
the fact that a“monster visit” to Paris is now in 
process of organization, for an early week in summer, 
in return for the visit to this country of the various 
corps of the Garde Nationale. If the citizens of 
two countries take pains to know each other and 
cement their friendship by an interchange of cour- 
tesies, the Governments may quarrel as they will:— 
there will be no wars, He was a shrewd politician 
who said “ The more intercourse between the citizens 
of foreign nations and the less between their governors 
the better.” 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL-MALL. 
* The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of British 
Artists is OPEN daily, from Ten till Five. Admission, 1%.; Cata- 
logue, 1s. GEORGE NIiCOL, Secretary. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—The ART of 
MAGIC or CONJURING illustrated and explained in LEC- 
TURES, by Mr. Shaw, late Partuer with M. D’Auvigney, daily at 
Half-past Three, and every Evening ata Quarter: to Nine. Dr. 
Ryan’s LECTURE on the CHEMISTRY of the BREAKFAST 
TABLE, in which Mr. Moore’s Patented Process for PRE- 
SERVING MILK for LONG VOYAGES will be explained, ails, 
at a Quarter to Three o'clock. Dr. Bachhoffner’s ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS on ASTRONOMY, Mondays, aps and Fridays, 
at One o'clock. A VIEW in the GOLD DISTRICT of CALI- 
FORNIA is added to the New DISSOLVING VIEWS. New 
CHROMATROPE. MICROSCOPE. MACHINERY AND 
MODELS explained, &e. The Music is directed by Dr. Wallis. 
—Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half-price. 





SOCIETIES 


GeotoaicaL.—Jan. 31.—Sir H. T. De la Beche, 
President, in the chair.—The following papers were 


read. ‘Description of Saurian Remains from the 
Greensand Formation in the United States,’ by 
Prof. Owen. These fossils were brought to this 
country by Prof. H. Rogers, and placed in the 
author’s hands for description. The first genus is 
the Mosasaurus, originally discovered in the chalk of 
Maestricht. A fine mandibular tooth of a species of 
this genus was exhibited along with some other 
bones. Among the latter were two long bones of 
the extremities probably of the same species or indi- 
vidual, and more resembling the tibia and fibula of 
the larger lizards than the radius and ulna. If these 
and some other bones of the leg and foot have 
belonged to the mosasaurus, they indicate that the 
extremities of that great saurian were formed on the 
type of the existing Lacertia and not of the Enalio- 
sauria or marine lizards. Some other vertebrae seem 
to have belonged to an allied but distinct genus for 
which the name Macrosaurus is proposed. In the 
collection there were also a vertebra, probably of 
Pliosaurus, and others of a species of amphiccelian 
crocodile. Some other remains are important as 
evidences of the existence of the genus of the 
modern crocodile or alligator at a period anterior to 
the eocene tertiary. Of this genus at least two dis- 
tinct species have been found. 

*Palichthyologic Notes, supplemental to the 
Works of Agassiz; No. 2, On the Affinities of the 
Genus Platysomus.’ By Sir P. de M. Grey Egerton, 





Bart, Fishes of this genus are among the earliest 


fossils recorded; having been figured in Scheuzer 
and mentioned in several older publications. The 
natural affinities of the genus have still been doubtful. 
Agassiz with some hesitation placed it in the Lepi- 
doid family. A fine specimen found by Mr. King 
in the magnesian limestone of Ferry Hill, and re- 
vealing for the first time the dentition of the genus, 
proves that it was a true Pycnodont, though differing 
from all the other known members of that family in 
having a heterocercal tail. The genus Globulodus 
of Count Miinster is also shown to be founded on | 
teeth belonging to this genus with which it must 
now be conjoined. 

‘On Neritoma, a Fossil Genus of Gasteropodous 
Molluscs allied to Nerita,’ by John Morris, Esq.— | 
Among the shells of the oolite referred to Nerita, are | 
some characterized by having two more or less deep 
sinuses in the outer lip, probably corresponding to 
some peculiarity of organization in the animal._—As 
these shells differ in other particulars from Nerita, 
and do not approximate to any described genus, the 
author separates them under the above name. He 
pointed out that many genera characterized by a 
similar sinus occur extinct, whilst the analogous 
forms with the lip entire still exist. 


AsTRONOMICAL.— Dec, 8, —Various observations 
of the transit of Mercury were presented, with obser- 
vations of the new planets and comets. The very 
great activity which has prevailed in the last year or 
two, in regard to the early circulation of observa- 
tions, carries the Monthly Notice of Proceedings to 
an extent which prevents our giving even a summary. 
A remarkable paper was read by Mr. Lassel, on his 
method of polishing the specula for his reflecting 
telescope. ‘This was followed by an account from 
Mr. Harnrup, of the newly-erected equatoreal at the 
Liverpool Observatory : and this again by a notice of 
Mr. Bishop’s Ecliptic Charts,—of which one number | 
is published, and which are to contain all stars within | 
three degrees of the ecliptic, up to the tenth magni- | 
tude; being, in fact, a summary of the work which | 
gave Mr. Hind his two planets, and may give him | 
(or others, now that the charts are to be published) | 
some more. Dr. Forster of Bruges, who is well known 
as a meteorologist, made a communication at which | 
our readers will stare: he declares that by journals | 
of the weather kept by his grandfather, father, and | 
himself, ever since 1767, to the present time, when- | 
ever the new moon has fallen on a Saturday, the follow- 
ing twenty days have been wet and windy, in nineteen | 
cases out of twenty. In spite of our friend Zadkiel | 
and the others who declare that we would smother 
every truth that does not happen to agree with us, | 
we are glad to see that the Society had the sense to 
publish this communication, coming, as it does, from 
a veteran observer, and one whose love of truth is 
undoubted. It must be that the fact is so set down | 
in the journals, because Dr. Forster says it: and 
whether it be only a fact of the journals, or one of 
the heavens, can soon be tried. The new moon of 
March next, falls on Saturday the 24th, at 2 in the 
afternoon. We shall certainly look out. 

Jan. 12.—The Rev. A. Wackerbarth, 8. C. Whit- 
bread, Esq., the Vice Chancellor of England, W. M..| 
Fisher, Esq., Rev. A. Weld, C. B. Chalmers, Esq., | 
Rey. J. N. Peill and G. W. Carrington, Esq. were 
elected Fellows; and Mr. Bond, of Cambridge (U.S.), 
the co-discoverer of the eighth satellite of Saturn, was 
elected an Associate.—A large mass of observations 
and ephemerides were presented.—A paper was read, 
the work of the late Mr. Hugh Breen, of the Royal 
Observatory, giving corrections of Lindenau’s ele- 
ments of Venus, deduced from the Greenwich obser- 
vations. Also, a paper, ‘On the Equation of Time,’ 
by Mr. John Riddle.—A volume of solar spots was 
exhibited by the Rev. T. Chevallier,—to be presented 
to the Society when completed. Some time ago 
Sir John Herschel called the attention of private 
observers to the desirableness of having good series 
of drawings of the Sun's face for a long period of 
time, with a view to arriving at some conclusions on 
the laws of appearance and disappearance of those 
phenomena. 


Asiatic.—Feb. 3.—Prof. Wilson, the Director, in 
the chair.—Prof. Wilson concluded the reading of 
his memoir ‘On the Rock-engraved Inscriptions of 
India.’ [For the first part, see Ath. No. 1100, 
p. 1181]. Before proceeding to give any abstract of 





| this memoir, it may be necessary to recall, 


land object of these interesting relics of ant} 


| Bombay, and put into the hands of Mr. J. Pri 


| the addition of that of Alexander. 


CFes. 1} 


—= 


: in 
words, the circumstances under which the ved 


ult 
first made known. About twelve years > Wete 
of an ancient inscription on a rock near the town ¢ 
Junagurh in Gujarat was made by Dr. Wi . 


who had a short time before deciphered the inses,’ 
tions on the columns of Allahabad and Delhi, in 

like character; and about the same time athe 
inscription was found at Dhauli, in Cuttack and 
copied by Lieut. Kittoe, who also sent his COPY ty 
Mr. Prinsep. These two inscriptions Mr, Pk 

ascertained to be in great part identical; and that 
the language in which they were written was allied 
to the Sanscrit and Pali; but perhaps more nearly 
to the latter. The names of Antiochus, Ang. 
gonus, Ptolemy, and Magas, on these monument, 
showed them to be of the third century B.O,, ¢ 


| nearly; and the monuments themselves were referral 


by Mr. Prinsep to Asoka, grandson of Chandragupta, 


| the ally of Seleucus, one of the immediate SUCCESSOR; 


of Alexander the Great. The name, however, of 
Asoka does not occur on the monuments, which 


| purport to be erected by a king Piyadasita name 
| whose signification is “good looking,”"—which was 


supposed by Mr. Prinsep to be an epithet merely, 


| The results arrived at by Mr. Prinsep were published 


in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, jn 
the early part of 1838; and so far as published 
criticism goes they have as yet been uncontested, 
although doubts have been expressed as to the atti. 
bution of the monuments. Four years ago the dig- 
covery was made at the Royal Asiatic Society thata 
third inscription found on a rock at Kapur di Ghani, 
near Peshawer, contained much that was identical 
in purport with those of Gujarat and Cuttack—oon- 
taining the names of the same Greek princes, with 
A specimen was 
published in the eighth volume of the Society's 


| Journal; and the Director of the Society was induced 
| to re-examine the monuments, the result of which 
| investigation is the subject of the memoir concluded 
| this day.—Much of the memoir is taken up with a 


critical analysis of the original text; which is not 
susceptible of abridgment, but some of the con- 
clusions may be shortly stated. Prof. Wilson is of 
opinion that the identification of Piyadasi with Asoka 
is not proved. Independently of the fact that the 
word Piyadasi is applied as an epithet to other 
sovereigns—of which examples are stated in the 
memoir—there is the important chronological diffi- 
culty; that the first Antiochus who had any inter. 
course with India is Antiochus the Great, whos 
Indian expedition dated from 8.c. 212 to 205; while 
the traditions of Brahman and Buddhist place the 
death of Asoka before b.c. 228, and the majority 
considerably higher. The name of Ptolemy con- 
tinued so long on the throne of Egypt that no diff- 
culty occurs there. Magas carries us back several 
years; the King of Cyrene of that name, son-in-law 
of Antiochus Soter, having died n.c. 258. No 
Antigonus will be found at so low a date as that of 
Antiochus the Great; and the general of Alexander, 
the only one of the name who warred in Asia, was 
killed in B.c. 301. We have an Alexander, satrap 
of Persia, who was killed in p.c. 223; but very pr- 
bably the names in the inscription are intended, not 
as those of cotemporary sovereigns, but as designating 
princes whose fame had reached the framer of the 
inscription,—and consequently the allusion will be to 
Alexander the Great. The question, Who was Piys- 
dasi? is not easily answered. The name is not found 
in the Brahmanical traditions; and the only prince 
we find in the Buddhist annals to whom the name 
is given, is Asoka. It is very unlikely that such a 
dominion as would be indicated by the extent of the 
territory over which these inscriptionsare found—neat 
2,000 miles—was ever ruled over by a native prince; 
and internal evidence is against the inscriptions 
having been engraved contemporaneously with the 
reign of any one monarch,—the earlier edicts pre 
fessing to be issued in the thirteenth year of the reige 
of Piyadasi, and the later ones in his tenth yeat. 
The probability is, that all were sculptured at some 
period subsequent to the last of the dates on the 
rocks,—perhaps after the decease of the repult 

monarch, if he really existed. Prof. Wilson 1s i 
clined to think that the shadow of a name may have 
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influential persons to give authority to 
dicts intended to reform the 
of the people; and that documents were 
ribed which had attained some celebrity. : He 
nbolds his belief of the hitherto received opinion 
aa the edict was intended to propagate Buddhism,— 
‘thout denying its possibility; and thinks that the 
be inal inscription still requires to be inspected by 
ong? gne who is at once a thorough Sanscrit and 
scholar—The paper concluded with a strong 
)» the sagacity and industry with which 
rinsep had — sn 
in an unknown character and language 
teem the cone of the inscription on the /é¢ at Delhi, 
had baffled for so many years all other scholars. 


the promu 


Pali : 
testimony te 
the late Mr. P. 


- or AnTiquarties. — Feb. 1.—Viscount 
igo President, in the chair.—Col. W. B. Dundas 
yas elected a Fellow -—By the hands of the Presi- 
dent two Celts were sent for exhibition,—but we did 
not learn whose property they were, and they pre- 
gated no features unusual in relies of the same age. 
Mr. Ouvry produced three interesting specimens of 
gt; one peculiarly so, being an exquisitely carved 
giver boss, representing a battle between horse and 
foot, said to be the work of Cellini, but perhaps the 
qmour and accoutrements rather too modern for that 
utist’s day. The other specimens were two charming 
miniatures by Petitot, of undoubted authority, ena- 
melled from pictures by Sir P. Lely. The light- 
haired lady we take to be the Countess of Falmouth 
through whom her husband took such strange but 
gual vengeance on the Duke of York, afterwards 
James I].—Mr. Barnett sent some singular drawings 
of medieval bas-reliefs; one of them representing 
Thomas.a Becket, respecting which Mr. Akerman 
furnished a short paper.—Mr. Roach Smith exhi- 
hited a. copy of an ancient encaustic drawing 
of St, Christopher, lately discovered in a church 
in Winchester, and destroyed, almost as soon as 
found, by the churchw ardens, because it was con- 
sidered old and ugly.—These exhibitions were followed 
bya paper of considerable antiquarian importance, 
fom the Treasurer (Mr. J. P. Collier) relating to 
thelife of John Leyland or Leland, the famous author 
of the ‘Itinerary,’ &c., the materials for which he 
collected under the auspices of Henry VIII., by whom 
he was allowed a pension. It appears that prior 
to 1525, Leyland, notwithstanding the royal patron- 
ye which he afterwards experienced, was confined 
inthe King’s Bench Prison for having accused some 
powerful nobleman, not named, of holding a treason- 
ale correspondence with Richard Delapole. This 
comespondence Leyland offered to prove by the oath 
of the messenger who had carried the letters, and 
weordingly he addressed a petition to Cardinal 
Wolsey, This curious and hitherto unknown docu- 
nent was the groundwork of the Treasurer's paper; 
ad it seems to be quite a new fact in the biography 
of Leyland. It was stated that the petition was 
indorsed by Wolsey in his own hand-writing,—but 
thisseemed doubtful. Whether Leyland was allowed 
the opportunity of substantiating his charge nowhere 
appears; but it is by no means an impossible con- 
jwture that he may afterwards have experienced 
wurt favour in consequence of his timely disclosures. 
lisa point which does not seem to have struck the 
Treasurer; and, if we recollect nghtly, Leyland was 
‘couraged to undertake his antiquarian researches 
ut very long after the period to which his petition 
0 Wolsey must refer. ‘The whole matter requires 
teidation, if it can be given.—The readings were 
wneluded by the first part of an inventory of pro- 
kty belonging to Lettice, Countess of Leicester, 
ted 1634, with notes by Mr, Halliwell. 

ARCH BOLOGICAL InstiTuTE.—Feb. 2.—J. Talbot, 
Ex, in the chair._ Amongst the antiquities commu- 
‘uated a collection of ornaments found at Largo, 
2 Fifeshire, attracted especial attention. They 
vee found in a tumulus on the estates of the late 
Cal. Durham, and were exhibited by Mr. Dundas, 
 Amiston, who gave an account of the discovery. 
It supplies a remarkable instance of the value 
4 popular tradition; the common belief having 
avayy been that some great chieftain lay there in- 
‘amd with a great amount of treasure. There is 
Sey reason to suppose that an enormous quantity 

Precious metal was found : the onerous nature of 





the Scottish law regarding treasure trove is a fatal 
hindrance to the preservation of any objects of in- 
trinsic value there discovered. Mr. Dundas stated 
that for a long time portions of this deposit had been 
brought to the silversmiths and melted: the few 
ornaments which Col. Durham had succeeded in 
preserving are of the most curious character, and 
bear characters hitherto known almost exclusively 
in illuminations of the ninth century. Mr. Dundas 
produced, also, some beautiful gold bracelets, found 
on the coast of Fifeshire: and a discussion ensued 
on the expediency of some more lenient enactment 
in North Britain, and the example which had heen 
set by the Government of Denmark in modifying 
the rights of treasure trove,—a wise policy, which 
doubtless had greatly facilitated the formation of the 
invaluable collection of national antiquities in that 
couatry.—_Mr. Hawkins complained of the loss of a 
large collection of silver coins recently found under 
Glasgow Cathedral, and which would have furnished 
a valuable addition to our knowledge of the Scottish 
coinage. 

Mr. Talbot read a memoir on the discovery of 
a large collection of weapons, implements, and 
ornaments at Lagore, in Co. Meath, one of the 
most remarkable deposits of ancient Irish anti- 
quities hitherto disinterred. A selection from 
these remains was exhibited; and some chased and 
enamelled objects, found with bronze swords and 
Weapons sometimes considered to be of the primeval 
age, attracted much notice. Mr. Talbot stated that 
they were found in a tumulus surrounded by a frame 
of oak, forming a sort of stockade or paling around 
the place of deposit; which was divided into several 
compartments or chambers in a very singular manner, 
and within these was found a great quantity of 
remains of animals, chiefly oxen, with the bones of 
deer, goats, large greyhounds, and foxes. Each 
species, however, was generally found placed in a 
separate compartment. The heads of the oxen 
were broken on the forehead, as if by some blunt 
sacrificial instrument. No Christian emblem ap- 
peared on any of the ornaments;—amongst which it 
was stated that a crown had been found. 

The Dean of Westminster brought several Roman 
urns, found in railway cuttings at Old Ford, Bow. 

Mr. Wyatt gave a report of the state of the ancient 
wooden church at Greenstead, Essex, now under- 
going restoration under his care,—and which had 
been erroneously reported to have suffered by inju- 
dicious renovation. This singular building, formed 
entirely of logs of wood supposed to be chesnut, will 
be preserved with the utmost care. The timber was 
still in a state of extraordinary preservation; having 
suffered only where it had been constantly exposed 
to moisture, 

Mr. Kemble presented several striking drawings 
of sculptured remains in the north of England, 
inscribed with Runes.—Various other communica- 
tions were read, relating to recent discoveries, archi- 
tectural and other antiquities of interest; and a large 
assemblage of specimens of ancient art, drawings, 
and fac-similes of inscriptions were exhibited. 





Boranicau.—Feb. 2.—J. Reynolds, Esq., Trea- 
surer, in the chair.—Six new members were elected. 
—Several specimens from Mr. Hewett Watson and 
other members in illustration of recently distin- 
guished species, curious varieties, &c., were exhi- 
bited. Amongst them were examples of Hieracium 
alpinum, with the scapes branched and leafy, showing 
a transition to the section of stem-producing species. 
Also a curious example of Carex airata, in which the 


character and position of the flower spikes were | 


widely different from their ordinary condition; giving 


to the specimen a first-sight appearance similar to | 


that of a very luxuriant C. rigida, the terminal spike 
being almost entirely male and cylindrical: four 
inferior spikes of female flowers, with a few males 
interspersed, cylindrical or oblong, erect, and placed 


rather distantly one below another, the lowest about | 


The | 


three inches beneath the terminal male spike. 
specimen had grown in Mr. Watson’s garden, on a 
root of C. atrata, brought from the Grampians a few 
years ago. 


Institution oF Civit Enoingeers.—Feb. 13.— | 


J. Field, Esq. President, in the chair.—The paper 
read was ‘On the Coal-field of South Wales,’ by 
Mr. J. Richardson. It commenced by enforcing the 


necessity for an unbounded supply of fuel for the 
export trade, the manufactures, and the domestic 
uses of Great Britain,—and enumerating various 
sources from whence that supply was at present and 
might be in future obtained; giving at the same time 
the various and discordant opinions of eminent autho- 
rities as to the presumed duration of that supply from 
the several mineral districts of which the extent was 
now ascertained. This was variously stated by dif- 
ferent authorities at between two hundred years and 
seventeen hundred years; but Mr. Richardson ven- 
tured to assert, that, in spite of the increasing demand 
for home consumption and an augmenting export 
trade amounting at present to upwards of six millions 
of tons annually, when the coal-tield of South Wales 
should be brought into full work the duration of the 
supply was beyond calculation. The area of this 
coal-field alone he estimated, from actual survey, to 
be one thousand and fifty-five square miles, embracing 
all qualities from extremely bituminous coal to pure 
anthracite. The various veins and their several thick- 
nesswere fullydescribed ; with examples of their quality, 
and analyses of them chemically, with their practical 
evaporating powers:—showing that there existed sixty- 
four seams or veins of coal, having an aggregate 
thickness of one hundred and ninety feet. These 
| veins were described to be so situated as to be easily 
| worked by adits or levels, and by pits of slight depth; 
| and thus the cost at the mouth of the levels varied 
| from 2s. 2d. to 3s. 6d. per ton—giving a mean of 
| about 2s. 10d. per ton. The means of transport to 
the ports of Cardiff, Newport and Swansea, although 
at present inefficient, were daily improving, and 
enabled the coal to be shipped at about the same 
| rates as the coal in the Tyne and the Wear. The 
| actual annual consumption was shown to be :— 
Tons. 
| In the Iron Works of South Wales...... 1,500,000 
| In the Copper Works ...........+++-.+. 300,000 
In the Tin-plate and other Works ...... 200,000 


In Agricultural and Domestic Uses...... 1,000,000 
| In Exports.......++- wneeneenn seenbesan 1,500,600 








Total 4,500,000 
| The useful and evaporative qualities of the various 
| veins were carefully investigated, and it was shown, 
in a table of relative evaporative values, that 
| 1 tb.of Welsh Coal will evaporate 9 lb. of water. 
1 Ib. of Newcastle and Yorkshire Coal.. 74 ~ 
1 Ib. of Lancashire Coal oo 7 ” 
| 1b. of Scotch Coal nicemeve @ _ 
| And it followed that if 
| Welsh coal was worth ............+... 208 
Newcastle and Yorkshire was worth.... 16s. 8d. ,, 
| Lancashire ........ccoe scoecccreceece 158. Ghd, 5, 
BOONE .cccccccoccccccctscucscovces - 138s. 4d. ,, 
The coals of Staffordshire and Derbyshire were not 
taken into consideration, because they were used 
chiefly for the consumption by home manufactures. 
From these and other statements, and from extracts 
from Sir Henry De Ja Beche’s and Dr. Lyon Play- 
fair's Report on Steam Coal for the Navy, it was 
shown that the Welsh coal excelled all others for 
steam purposes, and for almost all uses to which it 
| was applied; and that, when all other sources of 
supply shall have diminished or failed, the prosperity 
of the manufactures and the commerce of Great 
Britain may be maintained for ages by the coal-field 
of South Wales. 


per ton. 
d. 


2._The Duke of 
in the chair,.—Prof. 


Roya Institrution.—Feb. 
| Northumberland, President, 

| Brande ‘On the Theory and Practice of the 
Production of Light.—Mr. Brande commenced 
by referring to the mould candles and single- 
| wicked oil-lamps used in houses and streets at 
the beginning of the present century; and remarked 
that the vast improvement made in artificial illu- 
mination might be taken as a striking instance 
of the great influence of applied science on the 
| comforts of life. He then proceeded to give a 
statement of the scientific causes of this improve- 
ment. In common flames the evolution of light 
results from two independent causes—ignition and 
combustion. Ignition is probably a mere transient 
physical state of matter, producing no change in the 
| ignited substance. Combustion is essentially a che- 
mica! phenomenon ;—the heat and light produced are- 
the effect of successive chemical actions, and the 
substance is permanently changed. Combustion, 
then, may be regarded as the origin of the heat,— 
ignition of the light afforded by flame. Mr. Brande 
demonstrated by many experiments that the lumi- 
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nosity of flame is due to solid matter existing in the 


combustible gas; and he noticed the expansive effect 
of heat in throwing down charcoal in the com- 
bustion of olefiant gas. The conditions of the fitness 
of bodies for purposes of common illumination were 
stated to be, that the matter from which the lumi- 
nosity is to be obtained should be combustible; and 
that the product of its combustion should be gaseous, 
inodorous, and harmless. The products of the com- 
bustion of oil, wax, tallow, and gas were contrasted 
with those of phosphorus, arsenic, &¢c., — which, 
but for the corrosive and poisonous matters resulting 
from their combustion, might be used as sources of 
light. It was also noticed, that though carbonic acid 
gas (which is one of the products of the combustion 
of coal gas, &c.,) be in itself noxious, it becomes 
harmless when diffused through the atmosphere. 
The importance of an accurate adjustment of the 
solid matter of the combustible to the oxygen 
required for its combustion was next dwelt upon. It 
was shown by experiments with Leslie’s burners that 
when too much air is admitted toa flame light is lost, 
and that in an insufficient supply of air the flame 
emits smoke, owing to the imperfect combustion of 
its carbon. The light of fame must be as nearly 
white as possible. This was proved by the oblitera- 
tion of colour when viewed by a monochromatic 
flame. That artificial light may imitate that of the 
sun in purity was shown by the obtaining a Talbotype 
in less than a minute by the light of phosphorus 
burnt in oxygen. A brilliant light was exhibited, 
produced by a kind of petroleum. From 130 to 150 
gallons of this substance are daily collected at Rid- 
ding, Derbyshire. By distillation it yields five per 
eent. of naphtha, five per cent. of paraffine (mineral 
tallow), and eighty per cent. of mineral oil. This 


oil is worth above 4s. a gallon; and when burnt in a | 


common argand lamp gives the light of seven candles 
at the cost of three-eighths of a penny per hour. In 
conclusion, Mr. Brande noticed the electric light. He 
mentioned that the notion of electricity as a source 
of illumination had been suggested by Davy nearly 
half a century ago, with whom it was a favourite 
idea. Mr. Brande stated that a mode of procuring 
cheap electricity must precede the economical use of 
such illumination; and that were this obtained, water 
might be decomposed and its hydrogen naphthalized 
and then burnt, so as to produce a vivid, bright, and 
steady flame in its other element—oxygen. 


Feb. 9.~-The Duke of Northumberland, President, 


in the chair.—Prof. Owen, F.R.S., ‘On the Nature 
of Limbs.’ As Prof. Owen’s discourse has since been 
published, we cannot do better than refer our readers 
to the work itself for a full exposition of the original 
and comprehensive views there set forth. It will be 
sufficient to state that, as it appeared to us, Prof. 
Owen's chief object was to prove that throughout 
the vertebrate series the hones of the limbs exhibit 
characters which belong to them in relation to a 
predetermined pattern, like the archetypal world in 
the Platonic philosophy. Comparing the bones of 
the fore-arm of the dugong, the bat, the mole, the 
horse, and man, Prof. Owen remarked that, if we 
attended only to final causes, we should not look for 
the homology between them; but that, although the 
principle of final adaptation will not satisfy the 
conditions of this problem, it may be explained by 
assuming the existence of typical forms of created 
beings which may extend to other planets. 





Screntiric Gossir.—The investigations now pro- 
ceeding, in the hands of C&rsted, Pliicker, Faraday, 
Weber, and other no less able experimentalists, into 
the phenomena of Dia-magnetism are gradually de- 


veloping facts that bear in a remarkable manner | 
on all those, less evident, powers which are usually | 


classed under the general term of molecular forces. 
We may hope within a short time to gain a more 
satisfactory knowledge of crystallization and the laws 
which determine the forms of crystallized bodies—into 
which the recent researches of Faraday and Pliicker 
are conducting us. The curious observations of 
Pliicker, which show that in the vegetable kingdom 
both the magnetic and dia-magnetic forces are, 


under varying conditions, in great activity, will in | 


all probability direct us towards a solution of the 
curious problem of the influences of the solar rays 
on vegetable growth. That Dia-magnetism is not 
another manifestation of ordinary magnetism is now 


is attracted throughout its mass by each of the two 
poles of a magnet, a dia-magnetic body is repelled 
by each pole throughout its entire mass. 

Our attention has been directed to a process, 
patented by Mr. Penny, for smelting the carbonates 
and oxides of copper. As all the ores which we 
receive from South Australia, Chili and Cuba (and 
last year 35,850 tons of these ores were sold at 
Swansea) are of this character, and require the use 
of particular fluxes to secure the formation of good 
malleable copper, it does appear to us important to 
ascertain if the simple process of Mr. Penny is as 
| effective on a large as we have reason to believe it 
| to be ona small one. It consists in mixing with 
| the ore when it is in a state of fusion, leaves, chips 
| of wood, charcoal, or any carbonaceous body—which 

undergoing combustion rapidly removes the oxygen 
from the ore and leaves the metal in a state of great 

urity. 

| _ The battery patented by Chevalier Alexandre 
| Edouard Le Molt for the production of the Elec- 
| trical Light is formed of amalgamated zinc plates 
and gas charcoal; being, indeed, a modified form of 
Bunsen’s battery which has been long used on the 
Continent—and, although convenient for many pur- 
poses, is still expensive. 

M. Boland, a baker of Paris, has invented an 
ingenious instrument, called by him the Aleurometer 
—the purpose of which is to indicate the panifiable 
properties of wheat flour. The indication depends 
upon the expansion of the gluten contained in a 
given quantity of flour—say 500 grains—when freed 
by elutriation from its starch. A ball of gluten being 
placed in a cylinder to which a piston is fitted, the 
apparatus is exposed to a temperature of 150 degrees: 
as the gluten dilates its degree of dilatation is marked 
| by the piston rod. If 25 degrees of dilatation are not 
| obtained, the flour is rejected—the best flour usually 
| giving from 38 to 50 degrees. From experiments 
| which have been made by Chevreul and Payen it 
| appears that the dilatation shows correctly the degree 

of deterioration which the wheat flour has under. 
gone :—and consequently the Aleurometer offers 
itself as an instrument of practical importance. 
The same principle may be applied to various 
| other purposes: indeed Silberman has constructed a 
new Alcoholmeter of a character similar to the Aleu- 
| rometer. 
It has been generally supposed that the elements 
| of sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol) will not combine 
| in a direct manner, and that the presence of water 
| is necessary to insure its formation, Prof. Davy 
| has lately shown that this is an error; and by the 
following experiment, made before the Royal Dublin 
Society, he demonstrated the practicability of form- 
| ing sulphuric acid directly from its elements. Having 
placed in a dry Florence flask some sulphur, he 
vaporizes it by the application of heat—and then 
ignites the vapour by the introduction of a red-hot 
iron rod. The combustion extends throughout the 
vessel; and at the instant of its taking place, both 
sulphuric and sulphurous acids are formed—the 
| former descending in condensed drops, and the latter 
| escaping from the flask. Prof. Davy hopes to render 
| his process available to the manufacture of oil of 
| vitriol. 
| Prof. Marcet, of Geneva, has been engaged in 
some curious experiments which bear in an impor- 
| tant manner on the phenomena of nervous action as 
exhibited in the vegetable kingdom. When a drop 
or two of pure chloroform is placed on the top of the 
common petiole of a leaf of the sensitive plant, this 
petiole is seen almost immediately to drop—and an 
instant after the folioles close successively pair by 
pair. Under this influence the plant remains for 
some time; and even after the leaves are again 
opened they are found to be nearly insensible to the 
| excitement of the touch. They no longer close upon 
| being pressed by the hand. De Candolle shows that 
| acids produce a similar effect upon the leaf touched 
| and those above it; but under chloroform the po- 
sition of the leaves makes no difference,—the whole 
plant speedily partaking, in a greater or less degree, 
of the effect which is so singularly analogous to that 
produced on animals. 

M. A. Dumont has recently reported to the Aca- 
démie Royale de Belgique the completion of the 
Geological Survey of Belgium, commenced by him 








proved by the single fact, that whilst a magnetic body 





on the 31st of May 1836—and the early psy 
of the geological maps of that hentonty inate 
now proposes to compile mineralogical and “ 
gical statistics of Belgium; giving the localities of 
useful matters—such as materials of constry “ss 
minerals, combustible bodies, &e.—which rope, 
company the map. A similar design is contemplata 
by our own Geological Survey —which will 
greatly to its value: and we understand that after 
the present quarter the price of the geological ma 
is to be reduced to the public. m 
At a lecture recently given by M. Geoffrey Saint 
Hilaire, on the naturalization of the Alpaca in France 
the interesting fact that the little Republic of Bolivig 
imports annually a certain number of cam 
hoping to render them available as beasts of burthey 
over districts where other animals failed, was men. 
tioned by M. Weddell. This interchange of th 
animals of the Old and the New Worlds must be of 
great interest to the philosophical naturalist, 
In 1845 many curious objects were discovered in 
a very ancient tomb opened in La Vendée, They 
have been subjected to chemical examination by 
M. Chevreul. He finds many organic matters of y 
strange character: candles made of succinum fy 
fumigation—also of pitch, some of which is derived 
from the forest pine, some from that variety of th 
same which grows on the sea coast—and of bees’ war 
mixed with resin. Another preparation is composed 
of oleic acid, still retaining the margaric acid com. 
bined with wax—proving the use of a fatty body 
which was mixed with lamp black.—A mural pictur 
was also discovered executed upon a mortar of lime 
and sand. The colours were found to be composed 
of “ terre de Vérone,” a sort of bole—or per-oxide of 
iron—and of an organic matter soluble in alcohol, 
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Statistical, 8.—J.T. Danson, Esq. ‘ On the Commercial Pre 
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during the Twenty Years, 1826-46.’ 

British Architects, 8. 

Pathological, half-past 7.—Council. 

Chemical, 8. 

Royal Academy, 8.—Sculpture. 

. Linnean, 8. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ An Account of the Br- 
plosion of Fire-Damp, at the Eaglesbush Colliery, Neath,’ 
by Mr. Joshua Richardson. 

Royal Institution, 3.—W. B. Carpenter ‘On Palzontology.’ 

Horticultural, 2. 

. Geological, half-past 8. 
College of Physicians, 4.—Gulstonian. 
. Numismatic, 7. 
Antiquaries, 8. 
Royal Society of Literature, 4. 
Royal, half-past 8. E 7 
Royal Institution, 3.—Dr. Gull ‘ On Physiology of Digestion’ 
Royal Academy, 8.—Painting. 
Philological, 8. 
Royal Institution, half-past 8.—Rev. J. Barlow, ‘On Mr. 
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College of Physicians, 4.—Gulstonian. 
Royal Institution, 3.—Prof. Brande ‘On Chemical Phi- 
sophy.’ 
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PINE ARTS 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Professor Leslie’s Lectures on Painting. 
LECTURE I. 

In comparing Art with Nature we are as apt to under- 
rate it, as in considering it by itself we are sometima 
disposed to elevate it unduly; and both errors stand 
in the way of our improvement. Though, in a high 
sense, it be true that “all Nature is but Art” and “al 
chance direction,” and though it be of great importance 
to the student to keep this truth constantly in mini, 
—yet that human Art cannot rival the beauties of 
Nature is not to be considered a defect, for it car 
only be defective where it fails to do what is possible; 
and that the painter is able to do something else= 
and something which Nature herself refuses to do~ 
apart from his power of recalling the lineaments of 
the absent, or bringing the scenery of other cou 
tries into his own, I hope to show. : 

The axiom that the most perfect Art is that 
which the Art is most concealed is directed, I appre 
hend, against an ostentatious display of the —_ 
by which the end is accomplished, and does not imp 
that we are to be cheated into a belief of the artst 
having effected his purpose by a happy chance, or by 
such extraordinary gifts as have rendered study 
pains unnecessary. On the contrary, we always a 
preciate, and therefore enjoy, a picture the more® 
proportion as we discover ourselves, or are shown by 
others, the why and the wherefore of its excellences 
and much of the pleasure it gives us depends on 
intellectual employment it affords, Nor does the 
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concealment of Art D 
or that what it gives 1s 
we should 
miss in a fine 
ese it is a grea : nt 
Bales was pre-eminently successful 
tion to his art 
Sfuician,’as Fielding says, “ is deafening to look at.” 
But imagine the eye deceived, and from that mo- 
ag ; 


ment the 
Hogarth’s g 
be unnatura. 
sill life, it w 


picture, motion and sound. Both of 
t triumph of the painter to suggest. 
in giving 


], because, unless in the representation of 
ould have the motionless and speechless 
appearance of waxwork—the most lifelike, in exter- 
nals, of all the modes of imitating Nature, and for 
that very reason the most lifeless. 

These remarks are so obvious that they may ap- 

rto be superfluous, I may be told that decep- 
tion is not attempted, and is, indeed, generally im- 

sible, from the circumstances of pictures being 
hounded by their frames and the diminutive scale on 
yhich natural objects are most often represented. 
Still, as this lowest kind of truth is sometimes the 
sim of the painter, though it has never been the aim 
of atrue artist, and as 1 have often heard it highly 
applauded when successful, and even by painters, it 
sems to me of importance that we should clearly 
understand that the illusion of Art is quite another 
thing from deception of the eye, and that such de- 
ception would, in fact, destroy illusion. 

Children and childish minds are most attracted by 
yonders. I remember when I was a boy seeing a 
picture that was placed flat against the wall, at the end 
of along room, representing an open door through 
which a flight of stairs receded, with the figure of a 
man of the size of life painted as if walking up them. 
Atthe base of the canvas a real step projected on the 
floor of the room, and at a certain distance it was im- 
posible to distinguish between the painted stairs and 
the wooden one: indeed, so complete was the decep- 
tion, that on first seeing it my only wonder was at the 
man’s remaining stationary. 
me perfection; and at that time I should probably 


have looked on the finest Titian with comparative | 


indifference. It was, however, the work of a very 
ordinary painter, and I have since learned that 
deception, to the degree in which it was here with the 


asistance of a little ingenious management attained, | 
depends merely on carefully copying some of the | 


most obvious appearances of Nature, and that her 
most charming qualities—all that the greatest artists 


have courted in her throughout their lives with suc- | 


cess infinitely short of theirhopes—may be omitted 


vithout rendering the representation less a deception. | 


I would ask whether others have not felt what has 
aways occurred to me in looking at a Panorama, 
that exactly in the degree in which the eye is deceived, 
the stillness of the figures and the silence of the 
place produces a strange and somewhat unpleasant 
elect; and the more so if the subject places us in a 
tty. We then want the hum of population, and 
the din of carriages, and the few voices heard among 
the company in the room have an unnatural sound 
& not harmonizing with the seene. Even in the 
Diorama, where the light and shade is varied by 
movement, and the water is made to ripple, there 
ze still many wants to be supplied, and these wants 
we indeed suggested the more in proportion to the 
attainment of deception. I have no wish to dis- 
fnge the ingenuity of these contrivances;—the 
Panorama is an admirably devised mode of convey- 
ngmuch information which by no other means can so 
¥ell be given. My object is merely to ascertain how 
tisthat there is always something unsatisfactory — 
0 speak from my own feelings I should say un- 
peasant—in all Art, ofevery kind, of which deception 
§anobject. We do not like to be cheated even 
na harmless way: the wonder excited by the tricks 
f ajuggler is not without a mixture of humiliation; 
the powers of our minds, instead of being exercised 
we, for the time, suspended, and even our senses 
ase to serve us—while the Art of a great actor 

lights us, not only as an imitation of Nature, but 

se our imaginations are excited, our under- 
Sandings appealed to, and we have a secret gratifi- 
“lon in the consciousness of the feelings he arouses 
Within us, and these are also among the many 
Sources of pleasure we derive from the works of a 
Peat painter, “T feel,” said Reynolds, speaking of 


ent of Art mean concealment of imitation, 


figures of Rubens stand still and the din of | 





This picture seemed to | 








Michael Angelo, “a self-congratulation in knowing 
to pass on us for a reality, for | myself capable of such sensations as he intended to 
hould then immediately want what we never | excite.” 


But neither at the theatre nor before a 
picture should we feel in this way were we, fora 
moment, to mistake what we see for reality. 

“ Imitation,” says Coleridge, “is the mesothesis of 


figures ; and Hogarth’s ‘ Enraged Likeness and Difference. The difference is as essen- 


tial to it as the likeness; for without the difference 
it would be copy or fac-simile. But, to borrow a 
term from astronomy it isa librating mesothesis: for 


roupsceases:—and, indeed, such Art would | it may verge more to likeness as in painting, or more 


to difference as in sculpture.’* 

It is of the utmost importance, however, that we 
should come to something like a clear understanding 
of this difterence between Painting and Nature, as 
from mistakes on this point have proceeded all the 
varieties of mannerism that have in every age sprung 
up like weeds in the fair domain of Art, and not 
seldom with their rank luxuriance overrun its whole 
extent. Every fault arising from indolence, from in- 
ability, or from conceit, may be sheltered, as it has 
been sheltered, under the principle that the object of 
Painting is not to deceive. Defective colouring, 
mannered forms, impudent and tasteless bravura of 
execution, as well as servile imitation of that which 
is the easiest to copy, the immaturity of early Art. 

Perhaps the best safeguard against mistake on this 
subject will lie in our perception that the Art of 
Painting is in no respect, excepting in what relates 
to its mechanical instruments, a human invention, 
but the result solely of the discovery and application 
of those laws by which Nature addresses herself to 
the mind and heart through the eye, and that there is 
nothing really excellent in Art that is not strictly the 
result of the artist’s obedience to the laws of Nature, 
and not because he has willed it to be excellent : 
just as in morals perfection consists in obedience to 
laws which no man ever had the power to make, 

Now deception, excepting with extraneous assist- 
ance, or but for a moment, is impossible. One in- 
stant’s close examination of a wax figure which we 
have just before believed to be alive shows us to 
what an infinite distance it is removed from Nature. 
And yet, such is the effect of its approach to life, 
that even after we know what it is, we feel as much 
as ever its want of the power to move, and which 
we never miss in a fine statue. In all I have said, 
therefore, of deception of the eye, I have only 
meant the deception of a moment or at a dis- 
tance, for Nature allows of no copies that will bear 
continued or close inspection. And yet while she 
has placed this beyond the reach of human hands, 
she has intrusted Art with a peculiar mission—the 
power, as I have said, of doing semething for the 
world which she herself refuses to do. How many 
of her most exquisite forms, graces and movements 
—how many of her most beautiful combinations of 
colours, of lights, and shadows that are 

—instant seen and instant gone— 


does she not permit the painter to transfix for the 
delight of ages! And indeed he is honoured with 
another, and often a higher task, that of leading us 
to a perception of many of her latent beauties, and 
of many of her appearances which the unassisted eye 
might not recognize as beauties but for the direction 
of the pencil. These considerations, alone, are 
enough to show that Art has a place assigned to it 
in the great scheme of beneficence by which man is 
allowed to be the instrument of adding to his sources 
of innocent enjoyment. “Painting and sculpture,” 
says Richardson, “are not necessary to our being; 
brutes and savage men subsist without them; but 
to our happiness as rational creatures they are abso- 


| lutely so.” 


The reasoning of Lessing against the fitness of 


| momentary expressions for Art, seems based on the 
| inference that pictures should deceive. 


“ All ap- 
pearances,” he tells us, “of Nature which, in their 
actual state, are but of an instant’s duration—all such 
appearances, be they agreeable or otherwise, acquire 
through the prolonged existence conferred on them 
by Art, a character so contrary to Nature, that at 
every successive view we take of them, their expres- 
sion becomes weaker, till at length we turn from the 
contemplation in weariness and disgust. La Mettrie, 
who had his portrait painted and engraved in the 





view. Look at him again, and the philosopher is 
converted into a buffoon, and his laugh into a grimace. 
Thus it is likewise with the expression of pain. The 
agony which is so great as to extort a shriek either 
soon abates in violence or it must destroy the un- 
happy sufferer. Where torture so far overcomes the 
enduring fortitude of a man’s nature as to make him 
scream, it is never for any continued space of time; 
and thus, the apparent perpetuity expressed in the 
representation of Art would only serve to give to his 
screams the effect of womanish weakness or childish 
impatience.”* 

Lessing argues in this way to show why the sculptor 
of the Laocoon has not chosen to make the victim 
bellow with pain, as in the description of his suffer- 
ings by Virgil.+ The attitudes of the entire group, 
however, are those but of an instant’s duration; and 
therefore, on the principle urged by the critic against 
a stronger expression, as inadmissible as if the sculptor 
had made the victim appear to shriek with extreme 
agony. The unpleasant effect of a laughing portrait, 
to which Lessing alludes, may be otherwise accounted 
for. We all feel how disagreeable an unmeaning 
laugh is in Nature; and in a portrait, unconnected 
with story or incident, a laugh is for this reason un- 
pleasant; and the more so if, as probably in this 
instance, the face looks at us. It isclear that Lessing 
was insensible, or blinded by his theory, to the privi- 
lege which Art, when it does not pretend to be 
Nature, possesses of perpetuating motion,—a power 
as undeniable as it is inexplicable. At the bidding of 
Michael Angelo life bursts from the grave, and its 
tenants rise, fall, or struggle with the fiends who 
drag them down; and on the canvases of Wilson 
or Gaspar Poussin clouds open, lightnings flash, 
and the limbs of trees are shivered,—and we recur 
again and again to the contemplation of images of 
terror and grandeur that have impressed, as they do 
us, past generations and shall still impress those to 
come; and so far from “their expression becoming 
weaker at every successive view,” it grows, in reality, 
stronger and stronger; for it is among the most re- 
markable qualities of every work of genius that it 
gains on us with time, while that which is merely 
specious strikes most at first, and never again with 
the same effect. 

And now we come to a great and unceasing diffi- 
culty of the painter,—the difficulty of choosing from 
among the qualities of Nature that are most within 
his reach, which he shall strive to the utmost to attain, 
and which may be left out with advantage, or but 
slightly indicated. All the most agreeable traits of 
Nature as well as all the least, are so variously modi- 
ed by circumstances and by associations, that to 
attempt to give anything like general rules for the 
conduct of selection and rejection,—that difficult 
task in which the painter is engaged from the begin- 
ning to the end of his work, and on which all that 
the mind has to do with Art depends,—_to attempt 
to give general rules for this would only lead to 
mannerism. Hogarth, in his‘ Battle of the Pictures,’ 
has with infinite humour opposed his Bacchanalian 
scene in the ‘ Rake’s progress’ to a ‘ Feast of the gods’; 
but, when we look at these seriously, we see two 
subjects brought together in which, whatever they 
may have in common, the standard of form proper 
to each would be wholly improper if exchanged. 

Coleridge has well guarded the passage I have 
quoted from him, by calling the difference from Nature 
which is essential to imitation a librating difference, 
For example, Poussin’s fine picture of ‘ The Plague 
at Ashdod’ in the National Gallery, you will observe, 
is more generalized in its execution throughout than 
most of his works. It seems painted in haste, as if 
he dreaded to linger on the scene, and though the 
style does not contradict Nature, yet it is very far 
removed from matter of fact, which would be intol- 
erable in such a subject. There cannot be a greater 
contrast to so general a mode of treatment than that 
displayed in the celebrated picture of ‘ The Bull,’ by 
Paul Potter, in the Gallery at the Hague, which 
approaches the nearest to deception of any really 
fine work of Art I have seen. The painter seems to 


* Laocoon, 10th section. e 

+ The poet and the sculptor were both right. The for- 
mer, having to relate the story at length, gave all the cir- 
umstances; the sculptor, confined to a moment, chose an 


- ce in , . 
character of Democritus, laughs only on the first | interval between the most terrific expressions, not because 


* Table Talk. 


they were inconsistent with the powers of his art, but 
because he was guided by good taste. 
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have omitted nothing that he saw in Nature which 
Art could represent, and yet its reality is free from 
any still-life unpleasantness. It is admired for its 
truth, but to a cultivated eye it has that some- 
thing more than mere truth that is indispensable 
to a work of Art; it has great taste throughout, 
—displayed no less in the general arrangement of 
the masses and forms, than in the most minute par- 
ticulars. The grandeur of the sky and the beautiful 
treatment of the distant meadow, show that the 
painter had the power of seizing the finest charac- 
teristics of the large features of Nature, while the 
exquisite manner in which the beautiful forms of the 
leaves of a dock and their colours compose with 
one of the legs of the young bull display as fine an 
eye for her most intricate beauties. Throughout 
the picture indeed we see that the hand has been 
directed by the eye of a consummate artist, and not 
that merely of a skilful copyist. 

Now, it is impossible for two modes of treatment 
to be more opposite than the styles of Poussin and 
Paul Potter in these two pictures, and yet both are 
right, while in the treatment of subjects of horror the 
general practice of the modern French school is to 
aim at a style as literal as that of the last. With 
them,— 

Nothing is slightly touched, much less forgot, 

Nose, ears, aud eyes, seem present on the spot. 
This is either the result of a want of imagination, 
or the neglect to exercise it by omitting anything 
the artist sees in the model before him, or which he 
knows to belong to the subject in Nature, however 
revolting. Reynolds, in his ‘ Death of Dido,’ indi- 
cates the wound in her side by a faint and slight 
touch of red, while the French system of imitation 
would draw our attention particularly to its size and 
shape and colour. 

Such a plodding and indiscriminate mode of copy- 
ing Nature it is which places Gerard Dow, to me, 
much below the best painters of the Dutch school. 
Where he would render, with scrupulous exactness, 
every wrinkle in the face of an old woman, greater 
artists, as his master, Rembrandt, for instance, 
would express the character of flesh, and make 
the head a means of displaying a beautiful effect 
of chiar-oscuro, and where Dow would count 
the threads of a carpet, Terburgh, Metzu, or Jan 
Steen would express the beauty of its surface or the 
richness of its colour. His art is, therefore, exactly 
that which may be accomplished by a clever, a 
patient, and a laborious man, without imagination, 
and with but ordinary taste. Perhaps he stands 
at the head of a class of such painters, and a very 
large class it is; while the art of Terburgh, of 
Metzu, and of Jan Steen, and I need not say of 
Rembrandt, like all sterling Art, is ideal,_Nature 
not altered, but 

to advantage dressed. 

It isnot to the high finish of Gerard Dow that I ob- 
ject, but to the tastelessness of his finish. Where the 
imitation of minutiz is to stop it is not easy to deter- 
mine; but it is clear that the finish that belittles, or 


that suggests, at the first glance, the labour or time | 


employed in it must be wrong. 

Here, however, I feel a difficulty which must 
always attend an address to a body of students 
of different degrees of advancement, namely, the 
impossibility of accommodating anything I can 
venture to offer in the way of advice to the indi- 
vidual wants of all. In the practice of drawing 
or painting from Nature, there can be little doubt 


that, until correctness of eye and obedience of hand | 


are attained, the closest possible, the most minute 
imitation, is the best. The aim at deception can 


do no harm until these powers are matured; for, | 


as Fuseli remarks, “deception is the parent of imita- 
tion,” and till the taste is well advanced it is, in a 
high degree, dangerous to attempt ‘o generalize. 
We should be able to put everything we see in 
Nature into a picture before we venture to leave 
anything out. I have known young painters com- 
mence with generalization, affecting a contempt for 
the attention to minutiz of some of their contem- 
poraries, the secret of which contempt lay in their 
own indolence. But the result of this was always, 
that a vague and uninformed style in the end con- 
signed their productions to oblivion. No painter 
ever generalized with more taste and meaning than 
Velasquez, but his early works are remarkable for 


precision of imitation,—of which ‘' The Water Car- 
rier,’ belonging to the Duke of Wellington, is an 
admirable specimen. Indeed, it may safely beassumed 
that no painter ever became great who did not begin 
with scrupulous finish. 

It may be useful to dwell a little on some of the 
peculiar characteristics of the best painters of the 
Dutch and Flemish schools of the 17th century. 
Their great masters of this period, with the excep- 
tion of Rubens and Rembrandt, have not been 
much noticed by writers, and for the reason given 
by Reynolds, that their works “make but a poor 
figure in description.” They want indeed, what 
language can best dilate on, importance of subject; 
and they are considered, therefore, as having nothing 
to do with what is called High Art. But we find, 
in their best productions Art more perfectly carried 
out, with reference to its aim, than we meet with 
in the works of any other school whatever, and this 
aim is often a much higher one than is supposed by 
those who have given to them but slight attention. 

All who know anything of Art admit the tech- 
nical perfection of the Dutch and Flemish painters, 
but the drawbacks that are urged on such ex- 
cellence are, that it is often wasted on subjects 
offensive to decency and on others that have little 
of interest. In reply to the first objection, no excuse 
can be offered; but in considering the second, it is 
clear that the very want of importance in the subject 
enforced the necessity of the greatest possible refine- 
ment of treatment. It has been remarked that “ we 
derive the pleasure of surprise from the works of the 
best Dutch and Flemish painters in finding how 
much of interest the Art, when in perfection, can 
give to the most ordinary subjects."* The great 
masters of these schools, in their most palmy days, 
have, therefore, for all who are not too much wrapt 
up in theories of the sublime to take it at their hands, 
greatly enlarged the boundaries of our innocent en- 
joyments, Such painters as Ostade, Nicholas Maas, 
De Hooge, the younger Teniers, Cuyp, and Ruysdael 
have shown us that, in the humblest spheres of life 
and amid the homeliest scenery, the grandeur, the 
beauty, and the sublimity of Nature may be found, 
for that she visits all these with the same splendid 
phenomena of light and shade with which she looks 
on the palace or on her own more favoured haunts. 

It is well, too, for Art sometimes to draw our 
attention to— 

The short and simple annals of the poor. 
And though it is to be regretted that Ostade in 
doing this is often grossly repulsive; and here he is 
an instance of what we sometimes meet with,—a 
union of the best and worst taste,—a fault more or 
less shared with him by many of the most natural 
painters,—yet his best works have always redeeming 
traits of domestic interest by which he penetrates 
to the heart—to where the cold mechanism of Dow 
never yet reached. The hard-working and, there- 
fore, prematurely old looking parents caressing their 
old looking children with that natural simplicity 
which this perfect master of expression knew so well 
how to give, the relish of their enjoyments increased 
by their fewness, are, I confess, far more to my taste 


than the cottage incidents of many other painters | 


who, more ambitious of story, aim to be sentimental; 
and though such painters avoid all that is objection- 
able in Ostade, and take care to give beauty enough, 
yet like Greuze, for instance, the best of the class 
of which I am speaking, they carry the mind more 
into the theatre than into rustic life. And here 
I cannot but look back to a great painter but lately 
among us, whose exquisite pictures of the domestic 
life of the peasantry of his own country are wholly 
free from such falsehood — need I mention the 
honoured name of Wilkie ! 

Ostade’s predilection for ugliness is, however, a 
serious fault, though it places in a strong light his 
redeeming power, transcendent excellence as a 
painter, and which, to me, has but one drawback— 
namely, that whether or not from the use of the 
convex mirror, his figures do not suggest the size of 
life, like those of Jan Steen, of Maas, and of De 





Hooge, but seem of Lilliputian dimensions—a fault | 


also of Dow, of Mieris, of Wouvermans and others, 
who are not, for anything else, to be named with 





* Constable’s Lectures. 
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| principle that Art is not to be mistaken for Neto 
| For there is nothing more constantly to be : 
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| = applicable even to the supernatural, which oa 3 flower in 
| have a seeming truth to be tolerated. jus by 
| Of all the Dutch painters of familiar life, Jain while the | 
| Steen is acknowledged to be the greatest ad true painte 
The humour and whim in his Compositions disel it gives th 
to us a mind quite distinct from the rest and te speak of t 
| love of childhood displayed in the frequent aj form, is 0 
inimitably natural incidents of it in his works shor fe canvas. 
that with all his eccentricities there was somethne Ml of a kitche 
good in his nature; and, indeed, unless that be the Michael 4 
case I doubt the power of any painter, whatere mm bave pain 
may be his genius, to interest us deeply, You yg De Witt, 
all remember the very fine picture by this admirable gm churches, 
master belonging to the Duke of Wellington, whic with entire 
was exhibited last summer at the British Institution In spea 
I mean ‘The Wedding.’ Overflowing with obste. iR what appe 
perous mirth, its great charm to me is that of igi bya mod 
genial tone. Constable painted a view of a gentle i of Paintin 
man’s house, which he called ‘A Picture of & sum. fe Schools,’ ' 
mer morning, including a house’; and, to me, this fe of mind 
magnificent work of Jan Steen is a Picture of yf gdmiratio! 
summer evening including a rustic wedding, preadth 
I know not that any other painter combines sue gloom. } 
completion of finish at so apparently small a[M biting no! 
expense of labour as this master does in his best pic. their auth 
tures. But haste, perhaps occasioned by his neces. gent. 
ties, towards the close of his life, made him throw of To me, 
works which, though they might have made the mj brandt is 
putation of other men, are scarcely worthy of him, urbanity, 
All his pictures have, however, more than those¢ position s 
most painters an apparent artlessness of contrivance fm —serious 
—the result not of ignorance, but of that originality is restless 
which, disregarding common rules, works out ism itisthat 0 
purposes by methods of its own and yet faultless, But Rem 
Jan Steen scems, indeed, from the unmistakeablefie and often 
evidences of rapidity of production his works pre thing of « 
sent, to have had the whole of his art, not only {i of repose 
always present in his mind, but at his fingers’ ends you will 
He seems to have painted as quickly and as surely Reynold: 
as Shakspeare is said to have written. Others hare calm tho 
no doubt equalled him in this, but who with sud fi may be i 
results? excepting only a still greater geni and that 
Rubens; nor must I quit Jan Steen without remarking the mela 
that there is more of personal beauty in his pictuns MH does not 
than in those of any others of the Dutch painter i ness of 1 
| with the exception only of Terburgh and Metn, i Caravag; 
| though it is beauty, as it should be, not elevated abore {to night. 
| the sphere of life from which his subjects are mostly of that. 
| taken. When, indeed, Antony and Cleopatra are his fit grew ¢ 
hero and heroine they naturally become in hs became 
| handsa Dutch tavern-keeper and his wife. not onl} 
| Of Cuyp and Ruysdael and the younger Tenien, Nature, 
| in his landseape compositions, it may be remarkel his min 
| that what is striking in their art is the grad gi strikes 1 
| impression they often produce by combinatios fj a night: 
| of the fewest possible and the simplest material. bya lig 
Their breadth is, indeed, net emptiness. Most d toan ol 
} you are well acquainted with the small ‘Sunset’ by which a 
| Cuyp in the Dulwich Collection. It has not a tree, MM her side 
xcept in the extreme distance, nor scarcely a bush, #% nary; b 
but it has one of the finest skies ever painted, and J that ev 
| this is quite enough, for its glow pervades the whole, The sh 
| giving the greatest value to the exquisitely arranged the wo 
| colour of a near group of cattle,—bathing the stil i imaging 
| water and distance in a flood of mellow light, an areeng 
turning into golden ornaments a very few scattere J which t 
| weeds and brambles that rise here and there fom J howeve 
| the broadly shadowed foreground into the sunshine, highest 
| gaining great importance from their neames 9% tothat 
| the eye. evening 
| Inthe hands of Ruysdael a windmil! and a stunted 
| tree or two are sufficient to enable him, by theeffets Ahi 
| with which he envelopes them, to display in an extt and a | 
ordinary degree the true poetry of Art. Solemnity to Di 
| is the prevailing charm of his pictures—and it charms of the 
| hecause it does not degenerate into melancholy. the pe 
| Though I never saw a work of his hand that did nt faney 
| command admiration, I confess I like him best 23% nou: 
the flat and open scenery of his own country ort ftom g 
the sea that washes its shores—where he shows his all th 
| self by far the greatest of all the marine painters the cl 
| his time. i Majes 
| Of David Teniers, whose landscape compositions with a 
' are, as I think, incomparably his best works, thee The 
‘are admirable specimens at Dulwich, and @* 9% & wh 
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tne one in the collection of the Marquis | great effect by the fewest and simplest materials, 
uf Westminster; and I may observe that the power | is diametrically opposite to the principle of | 


"portance to trifles which Fuseli ascribes 
oe andl, who, as he said, “could pluck 
“ wer in every desert,” is shared with that great 
“ e by those of whom I have been speaking; 
nao but little noticed by critics, is the proof 
it gives that greatness of style, from which, when we 

kof them, we must omit what relates to human 
ndent on the square feet of the 
a fine picture by Nicholas Maas, 


ofa kitchen, 


Rubens, which is that of a magnificent profusion. 
Both are, however, equally founded in Nature, who 
| delights us at different times and under different cir- 
| cumstances by extreme simplicity, by few and small 


| varieties of splendour of which even a genius like 
| Rubens can convey but a faint impression. Still 
| there is one great end which both knew to be indis- 

pensable and which both equally attained—unity. 
| Every picture of Rubens is as single in its effect as 


general character of their art, felt by all | things, as she does by luxuriant combinations and 


| 


of which it was not ill said that, had | the most simple subject of Rembrandt; for there is 


Michael Angelo painted such a subject, he would | not on its surface a touch of the pencil that has not | 


have painted it so; nor is the style of Emanuel 


De Witt, the admirable painter of the interiors of 
¢hurches, sometimes with few figures and sometimes 
ith entire congregations, less broad and grand. 


In speaking of Rembrandt I cannet but notice 


what appears to me a misconception of his character | 


by a modern writer, the author of * The Handbook 
of Painting for the German, Flemish, and Dutch 


Schools,’ who repeatedly ascribes to him gloominess | 


of mind; a mistake arising from confounding an 
admiration of the grandeur of shade or of the 


preadth of nocturnal effects with metaphysical | 


gloom. Instances might be cited of pictures exhi- 
biting not only gloom but wretchedness of mind in 
their authors with very little of shade in their treat- 
ment. 

Tome, the prevailing character of the art of Rem- 
prandt is serenity, as clearly as that of Raphael is 
urbanity, where the subject allows him, his natural dis- 
position seems always to have led him to tranquillity, 
—serious, but,as I fee] it, anything but gloomy. Gloom 
is restless :—it is the character of Salvator Rosa’s art as 
itisthat of the congenial school in which he was reared. 
But Rembrandt, often solemn in the highest degree, 
and often in the highest degree pathetic, shows no- 
thing of constitutional melancholy. He is the painter 
af repose, as Rubens is the painter of action; and 
you will observe that in his portraits, as in those of 
Reynolds, the expression is most frequently that of 
alm thoughtfulness. Whatever else, therefore, there 


may be in common between the style of Rembrandt | 


and that of Caravaggio or Spagnoletto, the gloomy, 
the melancholy, and the savage, are qualities that it 
does not share with theirs. He delights in the still- 
ness of night, but not as one who hates day; while 
Caravaggio seems inspired by the wish to turn day 
tonight. How far the style of Rembrandt grew out 
of that of the Italian naturalisti, as they are called, 
it grew at any rate into much greater importance and 
became far more interesting, and this was the result 
not only of his superior taste in the imitation of 
Nature, but also, as I think, of the placid tone of 
his mind. 


anight scene, an interior, in which a woman is reading 


by a light, which her person hides from the spectator, | 


toan older woman, who has a ciadle at her feet, in 
which an infant is sleeping, and a spinning- wheel by 
her side. In description all this sounds very ordi- 
nary; but the picture is one of the most impressiv e 


that ever came from the hand even of Rembrandt. | 


The shutters of a window near the group are closed, 
the world is shut out, and it requires no stretch of 
imagination to suppose that the book with which both 
are engaged relates to a higher world,—a thought with 
which the image of the sleeping babe is in unison. But 


however we may read the picture, its effect is in the | 


highest degree tranquilizing and soothing, and akin 
tothat produced by Cowper's exquisite description of 
evening beginning with 

Let fall the curtains, 

A higher subject by the hand of this great painter 
anda much more solemn one, ‘ Our Saviour and the 
two Disciples at Emmaus,’ possesses the same charm 
af the silence of night broken by a gentle voice which 
the painter makes almost audible. In such Art I 

ty I see the real tone of Rembrandt’s mind; 
‘nous and meditative, but placid, and as far removed 

m gloom as the subjects of these pictures; and of 
all the portraits he has painted of himself this is 
the character; in the Head, particularly, in Her 
Majesty’s collection, a mind at peace with itself and 
vith all the world is most charmingly expressed. 

, he treatment I have noticed in Dutch Art, and 
@ which Rembrandt led the way, of producing a 


I know no work of Rembrandt that | 
strikes me as more entirely after his own heart than | 


i the Art will without Nature. 


| reference to the whole, as strictly as it has to the 
| smallest part. Hence, however complicated are his 
| compositions, it gives us no trouble to look at them, 
| for the eye is never futigued or bewildered in attempt- 
| it is led by Rubens, 

When the want of taste of this great master in 
| form and the much greater similar defect of Rem- 


| that human form alone is meant; and that in this it is 
want of choice only, and not any want of knowledge 
of its structure with which they are chargeable. Of the 
beauty, the grandeur, and the harmony of abstract 
forms they had the truest perception, whether of 
single objects or the result of combination. Thus, 
| the shapes of their masses of light and of dark, how- 
ever simple or however complicated, are always 
impressive in the highest degree, and their pictures 
attract our admiration at a distance too great for us 
to distinguish the particulars of which they are made, 
and have in them that which would rivet the eye 
even were they placed upside down. This sense 
of abstract beauty and grandeur which is to be felt 
but neither described nor analyzed, excepting very 
imperfectly, it is true they but possess in common 
with every other painter of a high order. The 
rounded outline of the back of a boor, amounting to 
a deformity, which we often see in the pictures of 
Ostade, is always made to contribute to the general 
beauty of the composition,—while the contour of an 
Apollo may, if ill-combined with other forms, or in- 
jured by a bad choice of light and shadow, affect the 
eye disagreeably. 

The capability of delineating forms of specific 
beauty is one comparatively of very easy acquire- 
ment; and there are probably few eyes that may 
not, by cultivation, attain to the power of avoiding 
what is most offensive in accidental shapes; but to per- 
ceive at once and be able to transfer to canvas, in their 
perfection, those beauties in which Nature leaves us a 
choice, as in the wreathing of smoke or the undulations 
of a flag, is the real test of apainter’s taste. Such taste, 
I need not say, constitutes a great charm in the art 
of Rubens. He is the master who most united 
ornament with Nature; and though imitated with 
more or less success by the machinists of later times, 
yet the life and truth of his style will always keep 
him entirely distinct from that large class of painters, 

It is not difficult to copy the general effect of a 
picture, the forms of its masses of light and of shade 
or its arrangements of colours, at the same time 
| varying all the materials that contribute to these, 
substituting, for instance, a light object for the light 
| ofa window, or a dark-coloured object for a shadow; 
| or we may farther disguise the theft of a general 
| effect, by reversing or inverting it. We may thus 
get credit for what is not our own; but this will not 
lin the least help us to the power of originating a 
fine general effect, any more than the copying 

incidents or expressions, from pictures merely, will 
enable us to invent stories or to pourtray the 
passions. A sense of the one indispensable thing in 
|a picture to which all minor beauties that would 
| interfere with it are to be unhesitatingly sacrificed, 
however captivating in themselves,—which all the 
parts co-operate to produce, and without which, 
though it be a Fainting, it is not a work of Art,— 
; such a sense the great masters no doubt acquired 
by allowing their studies of Nature and of pictures to 
go hand in hand; for as an artist, who himself pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree the power of rendering 
every production of his pencil impressive as a whole, 
said to me, “there is such a thiag as the Art, and 
| Nature will no more make a painter without it, than 


” 





ing to thread a maze through the intricacies of which | ject. 


} 


brandt is dwelt on, it must always be borne in mind | 


Style is a comprehensive term applying to every- 
thing in Painting, —to composition, to form, to 
colour, to chiar-oscuro, and to execution; of the last, 
indeed, there are as many styles as painters, and 
in all as many styles as schools. But there is no- 
thing analogous to these diversities of Art, in Nature. 
Sun pictures might be made from every variety of 
scenery in the world, and yet what we may call their 
style would be but one. Style, however, rightly under- 
stood, is so far from objectionable in Painting that it 
forms one among its valuable prerogatives. The 
observation of Reynolds that, “ peculiar marks are 
generally, if not always, defects,’"—is directed against 
manner not style, but as these are often confounded, 
it is well that we should clearly understand the differ- 
ence. Style in form, in character, in expression, in 
colour, and in light and shadow, is the result of the 
choice of the best of these with reference to the sub- 
It is, therefore, synonymous with the ideal, 
and abstractedly considered, is Natural, but almost 
always above individual Nature. Manner is a 
departure from Nature, sometimes resulting from 
a dissatisfaction with her ordinary forms without 
the ability of correcting them by comparison and 
selection, but more often from the indolence that 
adopts compendious modes of arrangement, expres- 
sion, execution, &c. The styles of the greatest 
vainters are, perhaps, in no instance perfectly free 
from some alloy of manner, while the manner of a 
great painter, as Fuseli has remarked, in many in- 
stances becomes the style of lesser ones. 

It by no means follows, however, that because 
styles are different,—I take the word now in its 
highest signification,—that some are right and others 
wrong. Apart from manner, the style of every 
genuine painter is right: the difference consisting in 
his giving some quality or qualities of Nature, in 
more perfection than they have been given by any 
other; and if it be asked whether Nature can supply 
every individual with something which, in the same 
degree is denied to the rest? I would answer that if 
the principles on which Nature works are simpler 
than we are apt to imagine, the combinations of 
effects resulting from these principles are endless. 

To entcr now on any consideration of the con- 
nexion between style and subject would lead me 
beyond my limits; and I will merely remark that 
they are sometimes confounded with each other by 
writers, and that in ordinary conversation, nothing 
is more common than this mistake, the consequences 
of which I trust I shall be able to point out at an- 
other time. 

In regarding early Italian Art, to which attention 
is now so strongly attracted, it is of great consequence 
that we consider its distance from Nature not as a 
departure from her, but as the nearest approach the 
painters could make to her; a distance they laboured 
to shorten, and which was gradually shortened with 
a remarkable steadiness of advance to its consum- 
mation in the hands of Michael Angelo and Raphael. 
It seems to me a great mistake to ascribe so much 
as is ascribed in the peculiarities of the styles of the 
medieval painters to religious feeling. That they 
were generally influenced by sincere devotion to the 
degree attributed to them I do not for a moment 
doubt; but the general character of their imitation 
is the same as that of Chinese Art, and is evidently 
a style, if such it may be called, which must 
chiefly mark immaturity everywhere and under all 
circumstances. In the infant Art of every country 
the accidental appearances of Nature are omitted, 
not so much, perhaps, from their being unperceived 
as from a notion that they would interfere, and when 
imperfectly given they do interfere, with beauty and 
expression; both of which have always been the first 
objects of all serious Art. The Chinese, for instance, 
though much of their ornamental painting belongs to 
the grotesque, yet in their representations of real 
life, aim to the utmost at beauty, grace, and expres- 
sion. To those enthusiastic admirers of medieval 
Art who may think there is something almost sacri- 
legious in comparing anything by Chinese hands for 
an instant with it, I might mention that Flaxman, 
than whom no man ever more fully appreciated 
early Italian Art, and who indeed was the first 
among the moderns to direct attention to it, saw 
how much, apart from subject, Chinese painting 
had in common with it; for I remember seeing 


Chinese pictures hanging on the walls of his parlour 
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which he admired as well for their grace and simpli- 
city as for the beauty of their colour. 


Theseverity of critics on the sameness of the works | 


of one hand is not always just. Where it is same- 
ness of an excellence we should be grateful for it. 
The gentleness so utterly removed from insipidity of 
Raphael, the sublimity of Michael Angelo, the almost 


invariably golden tones of Titian, or the pervading | 


silver of Paul Veronese, are things of which true taste 
never tires. Tio demand that every work of one master 
should be distinct in all its characteristics is some- 
thing which the conditions of human nature refuse 
togrant. We have sufficient variety in the varieties 
of the minds of men; and the endeavour of a 
painter to go out of himself and into another, to 
give up what may be called his birthright, is always 
to be lamented if he have genius. A friend 
Stothard, on being told that he had painted a picture 
very like Rubens, said, with much good sense, “I 
would rather see a picture by him very like Stothard.” 
Gainsborough occasionally stands on the same level 
in portraiture with Reynolds, because he kept him- 
self distinct; but had he attempted the same style 
he must at once have fallen below his illustrious 
rival, there to remain. 

These observations, however, would lead us toa 
consideration of how far the mind of every painter is 
reflected from his canvas, and which, for the present, 
I must defer; remarking only that the varieties of Art, 
occasioned by such various manifestations of mind, 
form much of its real value, and that the criticism 
that would dethrone one genuine painter on account 
of imperfections which, by the conditions of hu- 
manity, are in some form connected with each, to 
elevate another in his place, is as unjust as it is mis- 
chievous, for there is room enough for all, and need 
enough;—and I have remarked that the taste which 
cannot tolerate the aberrations of genius for the 
sake of its real merits, is generally disposed to elevate 
mediocrity; for being in reality blind to the highest 
qualities of Art, it does not perceive the vast separa- 
tion between a true perception of Nature and that 
commonplace imitation which passes with the multi- 
tude for what is natural. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

To form any estimate of the capabilities of British 
Art from its displays on these walls during the last 
three or four years would be very unjust :—this year 
more unjust than ever. A fatality attends the show 
in these rooms; and contributors who give their wine 
to other Exhibitions seem here only to chronicle their 
“small beer.’ The honourable exceptions are few. 

Landscape has had here the greatest number of 
votaries,—and the success in this department is also 
greater than in those of form. The few difficulties 
which this branch presents as now followed explains 
the number of its practitioners contrasted with those 
who choose the historic or other figure subjects. In 
speaking of landscape painting as enlisting mere 
ordinary powers, the observation is intended to apply 
more directly to such choice of subject and treat- 
ment as characterizes the mass of landscape painters 
of our own day. In the kands of Claude, Poussin, 
Titian, Domenichino, Salvator Rosa, and Annibal 
Carracci, this art was pursued with higher aim. The 
phenomena of Nature were investigated with a depth 
of feeling and a care which invested the commonest 
scenes or circumstances with poetry. That Nature 
has not sealed the pages of her great book from our 
own island artists there are names amongst us to 
testify. Mere scenes and mere studies have in the 
hands in question been but the means to an end— 
that end always the realization of an effect best 
adapted to and most characteristic of the subject to 
be developed. We are exchanging this higher state 
of feeling—this creative power, as it may be termed 
—fora habit which records mere fact in its selections, 
proposing to itself no bigher aim than imitation of 
obvious and trite circumstance. Our landscape 
painters are in danger of sinking their art to the 
level of mere topography. 

Amongst exceptions to the application of the fore- 
going remarks, in the present Exhibition, is Mr. 
Danby’s Mountain Chieftain’s Funeral in Olden Times 
(No.52). Here isa masterly conception—breathing 
in every touch the spirit of its author. Carried away 
by his subject, he has allowed his disposition for 


of 





the verge of blackness and obscurity. The contrasts 
are excellently intended. The lurid glare of the 
flickering torch is exaggerated in its wildness by 
reference to the cool tints which are shed mournfully 
on the distance from the clouded moon. In the 
accomplishment of such individual circumstance it 
is that we see the hand of the man of genius :—and 
this picture together with ‘The Minute Gun’ ex- 


hibited in the last Academy by Mr. Danby are of 


themselves sufficient to have established a fair fame, 
—even had not ‘The Upas Tree,’ ‘The Wreck,’ and 
others long since vindicated his claim. 

Mr. Martin’s large picture, Joshua commanding the 


Sun to stand still (129), contains passages of great | 


beauty in reference to combinations of individual 
forms in striking and consequential masses. The 
general character of the work is, however, detracted 
from by the inky tone that pervades the whole.— 
Amongst the exceptions from the commonplace 
alluded to above, Mr. Creswick has three contributions. 
His English Landscape (144) affords us the pleasure 
which similar scenes in his hands always convey :— 
his Welsh Hill (20) is a fact not to be denied :—The 
Stepping 
this artist’s style—Messrs. Lee and Sydney Cooper 
have again combined their powers, in English Meadows 
(47) and Summer Breezes (199)—and again with 
success: the scenes however, to our taste, not being 
of so picturesque or varied a character as before. 
Mr. Lee’s Mountain Stream (276) is a choice work. 

Why Mr. Linton’s two small pictures have not 
met with better treatment from the hangers it would 
be difficult to understand. His Scene in Epping 
Forest (37) is a worthy representative of his powers: 
and the Watering Place (417) is one of the very best 
of his cabinet-size works. 
truth. Its place is a reproach to those who have had 
the arrangement of this Exhibition. 

The Scene in North Wales (257) and Crossing the 
Ford (445) are additional evidences of Mr. T. 
Danby’s talents. A constant recurrence, however, 
to subjects comprehending the same elements and 
time of day may finally lead him into mennerism— 
a sin against which this young painter has to be on 
his guard. The independence of view which he has 





hitherto shown in avoiding anything like imitation of 


his father’s style is very creditable to him. The 
same remark may be made in reference to the two 
landscapes by Mr. George Stanfield—AMapledurham 
Mill, on the Thames (5), and At Pangbourne, on the 
Thames (392). It implies no mean merit in such 
young artists, with the temptation of paternal excel- 
lence before their eyes.—One of the most conspi- 
cuous among the remaining landscapes or sea-skips 
which we will notice for the present is 4 Misty 
Morning on the Sands of the River Exe (446), by Mr. 
F. Danby. It exhibits somewhat more of reference 
to the father’s style; but is a picture of great pro- 
mise—the effect being admirably realized. 

Mr. Edward Cooke’s most ambitious effort—and 
the one most to our taste—is Dutch Boats on the Y, 
off Amsterdam (8):—the details done with his accus- 
tomed precision. Jtalian Fishing Craft off the Torre 
del Marzocco, Leghorn (139), is one of his best 
Mediterranean views. The Dutch Coast near Sche- 
veling (365) is a work of great ability. 

Conspicuous among the figure studies are two 
of children by Mrs. W. Carpenter. It is matter 
of difficulty to determine whether we like most 
Summer Amusement (112) or Winter Amusement 
(314). In each Mrs. Carpenter shows her power in 
the delineation of juvenile form at once scientific 
and tasteful. 

Mr. Stone has contributed no work of his larger 
scale; but represents well his own peculiar form of 
excellence in two small portrait studies. One is 
entitled 4 Girl of Brittany (2), the other Alice (8). 
Both are good in their characters of female beauty : 
the piquancy of the first being heightened by the 
attractions of a very picturesque costume. Both 
these pictures are painted with a clearness and deli- 
cacy of touch that mark the constant p gress of this 








artist,—and his care, as well as power, to maintain | 


himself at the head of his own walk.—Of a similar 
class are the two portrait studies by Mr. H. O’Neil, 
— St. Cecilia (211) and St. Catherine (213). The 
last saint is the most spiritualized in aspect. Both 


| pictures are advances on Mr. O’Neil’s works of the 
deep pathos and mysterious effect to betray him to | kind last year. The value of the flesh tints in each 


| Opposition of colour, greater delicacy and subtlety 


Stones (299) has the usual refinements of 


It is full of beauty and of 


found Study of a Passage in AEschylus (70) resembles 


| in a style of more lowly pretension :—a good colouret 


would, however, have been much 
more positive enforcement of cool colour in the ski 
—which, while imparting strength by opposition ¢ 
tint, would have relieved them from monatony, ’ 
Mr. Ansdell’s works show enterprise and indust 
The composition of The Successful Deerstaller ‘4 


enhanced by i 


. . . . . al $ ( ij 
is of his best. Bringing a Stag from the Hillety 
(404) proves, in addition, his capacity for | : 


ae ra AY INg out 

a combination of forms on a large surface: and # 

has both vigour and boldness of executi hey 

§ xecutlon—to which 

experience will unite refinement of surface More 
) 


in interweaving such cool and sweet tones as while 
securing variety will produce general freshness of hne 
Both these pictures show the painte : 
gressing. 

_ Mr. F. Goodall’s presentation of Paris, 1848 (33) 
is an acceptable representation of French quidnuney 
in all the excitement of political phrensy.— The Oli 
Market at Rouen, Normandy (4), by his brothe 
Mr. E. A. Goodall, has some excellent points of a 
technical character. 

Mr. Joy has either made small account of the 
requirements indispensable for the becoming illus 
tration of his subject, or made a larger calculatig 
on the forbearance of the public than he is likely ty 
meet with. This work is obtruded on the eye ina 
position far too prominent for its deserts. In a gallery 
originally established for the promotion of histori 
Art is thrust forward a production which stands jg 
the same relation to historic propricties as the bu. 
lesques at miner houses do to the legitimate drama, 
The Celebrated Interview between Charles James Fr 
and Napoleon, 1801—The Peace of Amiens (18}),'s 
but a caricature of the persons and the incident, The 
expostulation of an English farmer contesting a 
overcharge with a French postillion is the thing really 
represented. The painter would do well to leave thi 
ambitious walk to those better qualified. 

There isso much excellent colour in Mr. Holland} 
view of The Rialto (122), and sucha play of fancyin 
the making-up of the picture, as make it matter o 
regret that the architectural details should not hare 
been given with greater precision. No one fees 
more strongly than Mr. Holland the character of 
these scenes; but in the anxiety to impress a poetied 
feeling on the ensemble, he is inclined to attach to 
slight an importance to symmetry of forms—so great 
a constituent in architectural beauty. Venice 3 
most especially rich in a class of palatial architecture 
which for its true delineation demands as much a 
observation cf structural peculiarity as a knowledge 
of perspective principle ; and the quality of geometne 
precision is by no means incompatible with—it i 
rather the base of—that truth which gives value 
the operations of the fancy. 

Study of a Head (155), by Mr. J. W. Phillips, isa 
smart sketchy transcript of a physiognomy that 
recalls strongly the Kemble family—<a Sketch in the 
British Institution (24), by Mr. C.W. Stanley, though 
showing but the back of a fair student engaged iD 
copying a Rembrandt portrait, is executed with 
frankness of style and perception of tone. 

Mr. A. C. Hayter’s picture of Prayer before the 
Mid-day Alms (66) is a well-chosen incident. It 
displays the active benevolence of the Franciscat 
monks of the 4ra Cw!i—administering relief at thet 
convent door to the poor. “A short prayer § 
offered by one of the fraternity, and the apphiants 
stationed outside join in the response before the com- 
mencement of the distribution from the good friars 
soup kitchen.” The merit of the picture lies inthe 
unconventional and probable look of the scene 
The figures are obviously studies of facts; and the 
whole testifies to great vigilance and observation 
the perspective truth in reference to the relatit 
sizes of objects and atmospheric gradation being ™ 
slight contribution to the general truth. Want 
experience is observable in portions of the work: but 
the whole affords new evidence of native powers ai 
honesty of purpose that require but steady exerci 
to advance their author in his pro‘ession. 

Mr. R. W. Buss’s Parson Adams lost in a pre 


r to be pre 























in character a series of pictures of wrapt enthusiast 
began by the late Theodore Lane,—and which M. 
Buss delights to continue. The humour of the piece 
such as it is, might have been equally well conveyed 
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uld have exemplified the burlesque without a 
of the proprieties, not to say dignities, of 
of a Jan Steen—so fine as con- 
: s regret its outlay on scenes of low 
nual a as compel as justification for the 
een of time on such a class of themes. 
. jittle unpretending picture of an elderly woman 
‘led The Pauper (216), by Mr. C. Wilson, is 
we kable for great truth, and a certain correspond- 
—— the style of Wilkie at the time when he 
nginted * The Blind Fiddler.’ 
A striking example of human patience is Mr. J- 
Ip. Wingfield’s Interior of the Picture Gallery, Staf- 
ed House (292). All that relates to the mere imi- 
native qualities of his art Mr. Wingfield may be said 
shave here carried further than in any of his pre- 
forts; but having had on former occasions 
Jeasure in the graceful compositions with which he 
- peopled the palaces or scenes of English story, 
ee confess to want of interest in the present work. 


eding € 


Fie-Art Gosstrp.— As the time approaches 
for the opening of the Exhibition at the Royal 
Academy, our readers may be glad to have some 
accasional information as to the features of more 

interest which it is likely to present.— 
fur years and a half ago [see 4th. No. 880, p. 812] 
re called attention to a small sketch in clay which 
sehad detected in an obscure corner of the studio 
of Mr. Baily the Sculptor- Academician, representing 
the Graces under a new form of presentment—as a 
sitting group. The sketch then struck us asa bold and 
original conception—made more bold and graphic 
by remarkable effects of composition in the dis- 
psing of the limbs. The grouping arrested our 
attention as one of those ingenious and elaborate 
mbinations which where they give no disturbance 
py their variety to a leading thought and introduce no 
perplexity into the details are triumphs of Art—and 
of which the sculptor in question had already pro- 
duced at least one remarkable example. On that 
qecasion we expressed a hope that we mightsee the work 


wmeday rescued from the obscurity of the clay and the | 
significance of miniature—and the thought which | 


itexpressed perpetuated in marble for the honour 
ofthe English School. It was a remarkable circum- 


dance enough that in our very next publication we had 


announce the prospect of our hope being realized: 
-awork which had been waiting fifteen years in the 
utist’s studio for a patron having been in that short 
interval commissioned by Mr. Neeld for execution 
in marble and in forms the size of life. 
the work has been slowly growing under the sculptor’s 
lands into a thing of diviner beauty than we had 
even anticipated. 
vho works for immortality, and has caught a new 
mpiration out of his own inspiration of old. 
wetry has breathed from the poetry of the first de- 
sm—and the work has undergone many changes 
uggested by its own progress. It is now all but finished 
—id will, we believe, forra a part of the coming 
Exhibition at the Royal Academy. We can only 
sy that we hope this will not be the case unless ar- 
langements can be made for giving it all the space and 
pominence which the present deficiency of accom- 
nodation in the sculpture-room of the Academy leaves 
possible. The conditions under which it can there 
w seen, even in their most favourable application, 
will suited to the importance and magnitude of the 
ptiormance; but the Academy if it does the best 
tn is entitled to expect that a contribution of 
wh significance shall not be withheld from it by one 
iitsown members. The scale alone of the work 
~% unusual in British sculpture—would demand 

teonspicuous placing; but when the scope and 

ty of the performance are added to that account, 
We feel that if such cannot be largely provided for 

stoup should be exhibited elsewhere. Of the 
Wark itself we shall give a critical account when our 
waders can follow us with the new ‘Graces’ before 
“en :—meantime, it is enough to say that Mr. Neeld 
the possessor—at the price, as we have heard, of 
“ordinary monumental figure from the hands of a 
met-sculptor—of one of the greatest works of modern 
_— anywhere or of the English school in any 


The ballot on Monday at the Royal Academy for 





| standing between two pillars. 


Since then | 


A fresh | 





an Academician as successor to Mr. Reinagle resulted 
in the election of Mr. Westmacott the sculptor. 

The tables at the meeting of the Graphic Society 
on Wednesday last were so laden with interesting 
objects that particularization would be beyond our 
means without too great a sacrifice of space. It was 
one of the strongest evenings in the way of contri- 
butions that we have seen. 

The Exhibition of architectural works determined 
on by the Architectural Association is fixed to take 
place in March next at the Gallery of the New Society 
of Painters in Water Colours, in Pall Mall. The 
Committee, says the Builder, will be prepared to 
receive, during the latter part of the present month, 
drawings of works contemplated or in progress,— 
designs submitted in competition during the year, — 
studies and delineations of existing buildings and anti- 
quities,—and architectural models. The drawings 
should be either in frames or upon strainers. Consi- 
dering the elevation of their art, by the diffusion of 
taste among the public, to be no less an object than 
the direct advantage of the profession, the Society 
have determined to constitute the Exhibition free on 
all days but Saturdays.—This is a feature in their 
scheme well deserving to have attention called to it. 

The first portion of the Catalogue of the Stowe 


| Engravings has just been issued by Messrs. Sotheby 
Many of them will probably remember that about | A “ , 1 7 ? 


& Wilkinson. The sale will commence on the 5th 
of March, extend over nine days and include the 
contents of the four volumes, or thirty-six portfolios, 
of the illustrated Granger. Some of the portraits are 
of very great value in point of rarity and condition. 
The late Duke of Buckingham bought with judg- 
ment and liberality, and had the good taste to secure 


| several of the choicest specimens of the matchless 


collection of Sir Mark Sykes. Some of the Hollars and 
Faithornes are unique. A brilliant impression of the 


| large emblematical portrait, by Faithorne, of Oliver 


Cromwell will attract many purchasers from its great 
rarity and beauty. Oliver is represented in armour, 
In his right hand he 
holds a sword, and in his left an open book inscribed 
“ Tollo Perlego Protego.” 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL. 
CON DUCTOR,—Mr. COSTA. 

On FRIDAY NEXT, February 23, will be performed Handel's 
Oratorio ‘ISKAEL IN EGYPT.—Principal Vocal_Performers, 
Miss Birch, Miss C. Pyne, Miss Dolby, Mr. Lockey, Mr. Machin, 
and Mr. H. Phillips. The Orchestra will consist of nearly Seven 
Hundred Performers.—Tickets, 3s. ; Reserved Seats, 53. each, may 
be had of the principal Musicsellers; at the Office of the Society, 
No. 6, Exeter Hall, or of Mr. Bowley, 53, Charing Cross. 

TILOMAS BREWER, Hon. Sec. 





MUSICAL UNION, 1849.—WILLIS’S ROOMS.—The MA- 
TINEES of the present (the Fifth) Season are fixed for TUESDAY 
(at Half-past Three o'clock), March 27, April 17, May 1, 15, 29, 


Tl at } ht | June 12, 26,and July 10. An Extra Performance will be given to 
he aris Mas wrought as one 
we | Matinée last year. 


the Members, in fulfilment of the Director's pledge at the Eighth 
Annual Subscription, 2/. 2s. payable at Cramer 
& Co.’s, 201, Regent-street, where all communications are received, 
addressed to J. ELLA, Director 





NEW GERMAN MUSIC. 

Christ, the Messenger of Peace, Oratorio, the Words 
selected from the Bible, §c.—[Christus, der Frie- 
densbote,Oratorium, nach Worten der heiligen Schrift, 
§c.] By Emil Naumann. 

WE have been so long accustomed to look to Ger- 

many for compositions of the highest order in sacred 

orchestral and chamber music, and have felt so 
dispirited at witnessing the languor and dearth which 
of late have seemed creeping over the face of the 
land,—alternated with shocks of spasmodic and ec- 
centric animation foreshadowing death rather than 
life,that we are in proportion glad to announce a 
new writer, whose aim seems to be permanent excel- 
lence rather than ephemeral popularity and whose 
studies must have been conducted according to those 
thorough-going and sufficient methods which are 
indispensable to the maintenance of high Art.—The 
advantage (or disadvantage) of a worshipful musical 
ancestry is possessed by Herr Emil Naumann; who 
is grandson to the well-known and voluminous com- 
poser, in his day the beneficed servant of Princes, 
and well esteemed as a writer of operas, oratorios and 
service-music. Times are changed since our com- 
poser’s relative produced his settings of the * Vater 

Unser,’ the ‘ Passion,’ ‘ Acis and Galatea,’ ‘ Medea,’ 

‘Armida,’ and the other sacred and secular themes 

which were then treated as common property 

by musical composers, The golden age of court 








appointments and court commissions is over. The 
Master must struggle for his own public ;—nor will 
the latter any longer willingly accept a familiar sub- 
ject newly set, so many avenues for enterprise 
have been closed by masterpieces which there is no 
getting beyond. Therefore, the fact that the first 
Oratorio of Naumann the second has already suc- 
ceeded argues that he is stronger than Naumann the 
first. The work before us has been twice performed 
at Dresden,—and received with a hearty welcome. 

The subject chosen hardly admits of many strong 
contrasts unless they were “* dragged in by the hair” 
(as our neighbours say). Now, it is obvious that the 
young composer does not rely upon the violent or 
the shocking as expedients for catching his public. 
He has confined himself to the obvious and 
natural incidents of the career of the Messenger of 
Peace;—in this risking to some degree the loss of 
variety. But such temperance implies conscious 
strength, knowledge, and modesty. The musical 
composer who will not startle, in these days, must 
either charm by his melody or convince by his 
science. Both charm and conviction are to be found 
in this Oratorio. We have not for many years 
perused a composition by a new writer in which the 
solo airs were so graceful without affected airs and 
graces—two songs for the soprano and one for the 
principal basso being specified. Then in the con- 
certed music, the parts move tuneably;—two or 
three of the lighter choral pieces have great sweet- 
ness and rhythmical animation without being in the 
least secular or meretricious. There is a fair amount 
of melody, too, in the subjects of Herr Naumann’s 
fugues, — another eminent “sign of grace” at a 
time when the antagonism of Science and Beauty 
have been so outrageously proclaimed. Throughout 
the whole thirty-two pieces of which this Oratorio 
consists we have not found one uncouth modulation 
or ugly phrase; though it does not want those 
touches of originality which indicate that a vein of 
discovery is among the young composer's posses- 
sions. In particular, the close of a double chorus 
of Pharisees against the people (one of the few 
examples of contrast which the Oratorio contains) 
must be cited as hardy and happy. Lastly, while 
Herr Naumann’s fugues are wrought out with an 
honesty and resource which cannot be simulated, 
and with a flow and continuity rare among the 
moderns, in no part of his work does he err on the 
side of iteration or tiresomeness :—on the contrary, 
some of his movements which open with subjects 
well marked in grace or character are too soon 
brought to a close. In particular, an ingenious and 
spirited duett between two bassi calls for this pro- 
test,—also a chorus for female voices. In future 
efforts greater strength and felicity of declamatory 
phrase may be given by Herr Naumann to his recita- 
tives with advantage. 

To sum up:—while we here recognize many glad- 
dening indicia of mature thought, respectful study, and 
a genial original nature—it is our judgment, also, that 
whatever faults this Oratorio contains may be ascribed 
rather to timidity than to extravagance. They are 
such, therefore, as we may reasonably expect to see 
disappear in future productions. But while we are 
justified in expecting progress from Herr Naumann, 
his work taken per se—whether as the production of 
a man known or unknown, young or old— merits a 
hearing in England. Never was the taste for Ora- 
torio stronger in any country than it is in ours at 
present. When it was first created here more than 
a century ago by Handel, the consequence was that 
creditable attempts were made to supply variety by 
Galliard, Boyce, Greene and others, before Haydn 
transiently divided honours with “ the Giant” by the 
seductions of his more cheerful and more variously 
instrumented style. Betwixt ‘The Creation’ and 
‘ Elijah’ trial after trial has been made; each sig- 
nificant of a willingness on the world’s part to 
receive contributions,—none attended by a perma- 
nent success. The most individual of these was Dr. 
Spohr’s: but the popularity of his sacred works has 
already in some measure passed from them, owing 
to the essential flimsiness of their construction, 
their want of declamatory expression and propriety, 
and their composer's satiating self-iteration. Nor 
does there seem much chance of the Oratorios of 
Herr Schneider and the Abbé Stadler being again 
called for; while the works of this class by Ries and 
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Neukomm—to which we may also add more modern 
Oratorios by Herr Hiller, Herr Marx and others— 
have penetrated a yet smaller circle. Now, to 
expect that the world will for ever be contented 
to feed exclusively on Handel, Haydn, Beethoven 
and Mendelssohn, is folly. Among past composers, 
Bach and Cherubini must presently take their turn. 
The field is open to the moderns. The difficulties 
are very great to gain a settlement therein—but the 
glory is lasting. And since we hold that every essay 
in this highest order of compositions at least de- 
serves careful and complete execution and liberal 
construction on the part of an open-minded audience 
—we shall be glad if the above remarks (which are 
by no means to be mistaken for a review) prove 
the means of drawing English attention to ‘ Christ, 
the Messenger of Peace,’ by Herr Emil Naumann. 





Sacrep Harmonic Soctety.—At the meeting of 
yesterday week, Beethoven's noble First Mass was 
exceedingly wel! performed; allowing for a certain 


feebleness on the part of the solo vocalists according | 


to curious established English custom in such works 
—though in no case is a clear and animated delivery 
of greater consequence than where the singers have 
to reply to and relieve a full chorus.—We must 
repeat our remark, that when executed in a concert- 
room Catholic service-music would gain by pauses 
betwixt its divisions, though slight sufficient to mark 
the disconnexion of Kyrie from Gloria, Credo from 
Benedictus, &ec.—The ‘ Lobgesang’ of Mendelssohn 
has never before been so thoroughly relished in 
London. It had been well studied,—and was given 
with great care and spirit. We must offer one or 
two remarks on the separate movements. The allegro 
of the Symphony was taken the least in the world 
too slow; but the corale in the allegretio and the 
adagio religioso were both well rendered. The high- 
est praise is due to the execution of the duett with 
chorus ‘I waited on the Lord.” The tenore solo 
‘The sorrows of Death’ calls for an elevation of 
reading and grandeur of tone combined which we 
have never encountered in a tenor singer of any 
country save in Mr. Braham the elder long ago, or 
in-M. Duprez.—The following chorus (its theme 
Grst enunciated by the soprano)* ‘The Night is 
departing’ went gloriously; though like the allegro 
of the Symphony, it was taken a trifle too deli- 
berately for tempo marked molto vivace. These 
three movements, to which may be added the fol- 
lowing corale, are unequalled in modern music, save 
by passages in the ‘ Elijah.’—Indeed, the entire com- 
position—possibly, the noblest Thanksgiving Hymn 
in existence—is a work certain to grow in favour.— 


We perceive, with great pleasure, that the next per- | 
’ f I ’ 


formances of the Sacred Harmonic Society will be 
devoted to ‘ Israel in Egypt.’ 

Concerts or Cuamber Music.—In noticing the 
Concerts of 1849, we shall more than ever confine 
ourselves to what is unfamiliar or has hitherto been 
insufficiently appreciated. Thus, with regard to 
Mr. W. S. Bennett's first Chamber Concert —after 
stating that he played with great care, and always 
elegantly, if not always with the breadth and gran- 
deur demanded by the music selected—we need only 


speak of the Clavecin Exercise, by J. S.Bach, as attrac- | 
tive in its graceful quaintness and setting of grace- | 


ful melodies—of Mr. Bennett’s own Pastorale and 
his Allegro grazioso, Op. 15 (the latter one of his 
most pleasing compositions)—and of Mendelssohn’s 
Variations for pianoforte and violoncello, an early 


work with a pleasant theme and well contrasted | 


“ changes :”—neither in the least commonplace.— 
Inthe playing of this, Signor Piatti did himself great 
credit. Nor must ‘The Shepherd's Lay’ (so runs 
its English title) by the same composer, be passed 
over; it was beautifully sung by Mrs. Noble—whose 
voice has of late gained in amplitude and evenness, 
and whose style is always refined and true. She 
also gave Beethoven's ‘ Ah perfido,’ as transposed 
for Mrs. Shaw, admirably. 





Sr. James’s.—French Comic Operas.—‘ Zanetta’ 
was born under an evil star. It came the next in 





* On examining this movement, the above theme will 
be found almost identical with that of the wondrous solo 
‘Sing ye unto the Lord’ in Handel’s ‘'srael.” Yet such 
is the difference of position (and more of after-treatment) 
in the two cases, that the ear is hardly cognizant of the 
coincidence :—which we note as a musical curiosity. 








order of M. Auber’s operas to his exquisite ‘ Le 
Domino Noir,’ and no work could hope to please 
immediately following such “a hit.” What was 
worse, its heroine, who ought to look a 
Young budding Virgin, fair and fresh and sweet, 

or the entire effect ofthe story is destroyed, was per- 
sonated by Madame Cinti- Damoreau, whose maturity 
was even moreamply to be seen in her face and form 
than it was to be heard in the tones of a voice 
which had dwindled down to a mere shadowy pianis- 
simo for years before it entirely “wentout.” Thus 
the disfavour of the piece at the Opéra Comique 
was inevitable; and in Paris it ranks below the 
‘Duc d’Olonne’ and even the ‘ Barcarolle’ of its 
composer. This low estimate is not quite fair. 
Though ‘Zanetta’ is not to be numbered among 
Auber’s most fascinating operas,—though it contains 
no morceaux equal to some in ‘ L’Ambassadrice,’ 
‘Les Diamans,’ ‘Le Domino’ aforesaid, or to the 
‘Chanson de la Brise’ in ‘ Haydée,’—it is written, 
as a whole, with great care, and scored with an 
elegance and an ingenuity that forbid the ear from 
either wandering or wearying. Piquancy without a 
touch of the baroque, brilliancy as distinct from 
coarse fanfaronnade, must be legitimately ascribed to 
Auber when we praise him as a handler of the 
orchestra. His works in this respect are worthy 
of admiring study by every aspirant,—whatever be 
the value at which he is disposed to rate “ the lively 
Frenchman’s” stock of ideas. 

The story of ‘ Zanetta,’ in the framing of which 
M. St. Géorges had a part, is one of M. Scribe’s 
liveliest, though it cannot be “rated A 1” among 
either his Probable or his Moral Tales. To write 
“a receipt” for a pattern of Turkish embroidery 
would be nearly as easy as to narrate its story within 
a small space. There is a young Count Rodolpho 


(M. Couderc), who secretly loves the Princess of 


Tarentum (Madame Guichard). She is soughtas bride 
for a German Prince by a diplomatist doctor and spy, 
one Baron Mathanasius von Warendorf (M. Buguet), 
who suspects her penchant and discloses it to King 
Charles (M. Soyer) ; this royal Lovelace hiding the 
while a fancy of his own, which it is of the most 
delicate consequence should be concealed from the 
diplomatic and prying Baron. Accordingly, it is 
every body’s interest to mystify everybody—and the 
Princess, by way of putting spies and eaves’-droppers 
on a false scent, commands her Chevalier to make 
love to Zanetta (Mdlle. Charton), a pretty flower- 
girl. The second title of the opera (which is ‘ Play- 
ing with Fire !’) will disclose to the veriest novice 
in such matters the main result of the Princess’s 
device. In Opera the true heart always carries 
off the prize, while the intriguer must needs bear 
away the thorn. So much regarding the invention 


| which, possibly, as in the case of M. de Musset’s 


‘Chandelier,’ is due to some elder fabliau or novella. 
Rarely has invention been wrought out more un- 
scrupulously or more neatly. Throughout the 
music is pleasing, and, as we have said, divinely 
instrumented. ‘ Zanetta,’ accordingly, in London 
is found to make a piquant evening’s entertain- 
ment. But this is in large part due to the excel- 
lent performance of the two principal characters. 
Mdlle. Charton does not look—she is—Zanetta; 
so lively, loving, sentimental and southern, that the 
victory must be hers were the Princess Micomicona 
herself in the lists against her, and were M. Couderc 
twice as earnest in his misplaced passion as even 
M. Coudere can be. This gentleman’s comedy is 
delicious: in particular, his demeanour and play of 
countenance when he feigns illness to keep away 
from the ball and in readiness for the rendezvous are 
incomparable. The other performers do their best : 
—and the orchestra merits a word ere we drop the 
curtain. The delicacy of the wind instruments is 
charming to the ear. 

SapLer’s WELLS. —We witnessed again, on Mon- 
day, the performance of ‘ King John,’ at this theatre. 
All great pieces of acting merit more than one visit. 
On the first night of the performance of a new cha- 
racter, excitement is high, the candidate nervous, 
and the judgment influenced by accidents of all kinds. 
This remark is peculiarly applicable to Miss Glyn’s 
performance of the Lady Constance. Monday was 
her ninth night in the character; and the develope- 
ment which since the evening of its first present- 





ment she had acquired, in regard both to pian 
and to mental energy, was remarkable, The 
vailing sentiments of Miss Glyn’s performance 
terror and sublimity; and not seldom she tenia 
a high point of both. The grandeur and intens 
of her scorn are things to remember; while the pat 
fundity and fervour of the maternal feeling oe 
sometimes given by her with great foree. When 
the mad scene, with its dreadful sense of ened 
ment and its determined devotion to memory ang 
sorrow, Constance sacrifices her dignity and Tends 
the coronet from her brow, Miss Glyn rose into the 
sublime of emotion and the terrible of passion. Ip 
a word, Miss Glyn’s acting in Constance justifies hep 
in assuming the highest rank in the histrionic art. 
The effect is greatly helped by the careful and strik; 
manner in which the whole play is put upon the 
stage and acted. 

Otymric.—A translation from the French piece 
‘Un Secret,’ under the title of ‘The Lost Diamonds’ 
was produced on Monday. The interest turns op 
the frauds of a banker, Mr. Darbert (Mr. Stuart)_. 
whose wife (Mrs. Stirling), having a Conscience, 
concerns herself about the welfare of his Victims, 
One of these, Charles Duvernay (Mr. Kinloch), is 
the son of a man whom her husband had ruined, 
and for whom she, under the name of Savill 
procures the situation of cashier in her husband's 
bank. To relieve the necessities of the Wide 
Duvernay and her family, Madame Darhert disposes 
of herdiamonds. From the kindness of her conduct, 
young Duvernay becomes enamoured of her person; 
while the strong interest which she takes in’ him 
naturally excites Darbert’s jealousy. A duel is the 
result—in which the lover is wounded. The wit 
now retaliates—charges Darbert with his early dis. 
honesty—and thus causes an explanation of all the 
circumstances involved in the plot.—Mr. Stuart per 
formed with care; and where not extravagant, was 
effective. Mrs. Stirling was powerful and diser. 
minating—selecting in the developement of the 
wife’s feelings her points with tact and expressing 
them with finish. Mr. Compton as M. Vernieul, a 
phrenologist, and Mrs. Brougham as his wife, were 
at home in their parts. The piece was quite 
successful, 


Maryievone.—Mr. Sheridan Knowles's play of 
‘Love’ has been revived here; with Mr. Davenport 


as Huon and Mrs. Mowatt as the Countess. The 
acting of hoth was respectable—but judging from the 
appearance of the house on Tuesday not likely tobe 
attractive. 





Musica anp Dramatic Gossip.—The programme 
of the Royal Italian Opera which is now formally 
issued has been almost entirely anticipated br 
Rumour. One or two, however, of the engagements 
and promises being new, we may as well recapi- 
tulate its leading features. The orchestra and chorus 
remain as last year. The following are to be the 
principal vocalists : — Soprani,—Mde. Grisi (this 
announced as her last season), Mde. Viardot 
Garcia, Miss Hayes, Mdlles, Corbari and Steffanoni, 
Mde. Ronconi, and Mde. Dorus-Gras, (the last 
an engagement excellent in furtherance of the plan 
of naturalizing the master-pieces of the Académie). 
—Contralti,_In place of Mdlle. Alboni—Midile. 
Meric, and Signora Angri: the last lady has been 
described to us as capable also of taking mezzo- soprano 
parts, and as being @ vocalist of great agility and 
energy.—Tenori,—(as last year), Signori Mario, Salv, 
Mei, Lavia, and Soldii—Baritoni and Bassi,—Signom 
Tamburini and Ronconi (who, it is said, undertakes 
the repertory of Signor Rovere), Marini, Polonim, 
Tagliafico, and M. Massol._The season is to begm 
on the 10th of March, with ‘ Masaniello’ (the pmt- 
cipal parts to be sung by Signor Mario, Mde. Dorus 
and M. Massol) ; and the Directors promise farther 
to produce the ‘ Roberto’ of Meyerbeer, the same 
composer’s ‘Le Prophéte’ (cast for Mde. Gris, 
Mde. Viardot, Signor Mario, M. Massol, and Signor 
Marini), and Cimarosa’s ‘ I] Matrimonio,’ in which 
we presume Signor Ronconi will be the Don Ger 
nimo. But beside these promises, the prospects 
enters more fully than usual into explanation, 
capitulation and announcement with regard to 
operas expedient and possible to be given. We ms} 
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~ porn at Teignmouth, 


um to it for future comment :—being increasingly 


yinced of the importance of the subject. 
we are sorry to receive from Vienna tidings of the 


ont death of Mr. Parish Alvars,—one of the most 
smarkable players upon 


the harp that ever ap- 
. and, as such, a credit to England—having 
if we recollect rightly, of 
elsh extraction. He was principally, however, 
cated on the Continent; where he early became 
~ rished, and received some sixteen years ago 
. ‘Austrian court-appointment. Mr. Alvars’s re- 
gible physical strength enabled him to com- 
sand tones of a richness and grandeur rarely heard 
his instrument. His executive power exceeded 
sat of most if not of all harpists: that he possessed 
be volitions, if not the inventive powers, of a 
omposer of classical music, an Orchestral Sym- 
shony, a Pianoforte Concerto, and other works attest; 
‘aides those which he wrote for his own special 
hibition. Perhaps he was in some degree deficient 
, that delicate and faéry-like grace which gives such 
ination to the harp-performances of M. Godefroid ; 
ho may now, beyond dispute, be considered as the 
tampion of King David's instrument. 
M. Habeneck’s retirement from active life has 
ot been long protracted;—for the most important 
rench musical news of the week is the decease of 
at renowed conductor, aged sixty-eight years. 
Darely was official more admirably fitted to his place 
nd to his public than M. Habeneck when presiding 
wt the two grand orchestras of Paris. That of 
he Académie Royale was wrought up by him to a 
illiancy, precision and sensitiveness which are 
icious to remember. To no one could the 
oduction of a grand French opera such as 
Guillaume Tell,’ or ‘La Muette,’ or ‘Robert,’ 
‘La Juive’ be intrusted with such perfect 
ety; though we must confess that the emphasis 
id upon the study given on these occasions was 
wholly clear of parade and exaggeration, — 
eially since recent years have proved in Eng- 





nd under Dr. Mendelssohn and Signor Costa, the 


ppidity with which the most admirably-finished per- 


pmances can be prepared. However, the result was | Miss “ Pingley 


as well as the music sung. Among other of the pieces 
in request seem to be a series referring to the recent 
French Revolution: —‘ La Marseillaise’ranted through 
a la Rachel, and the Girondin Chant sung in the 
attire of mourning Liberty. Our transatlantic friends, 
by the way, should take care how they allow the 
Goddess of Freedom to wear black: unless they are 
beginning to accept home truths without wincing.— 
But, without any such point being enforced as the 
one hinted at, these exhibitions are melancholy work; 
with little more of Art in them than pervaded the 
dancing-lesson given by the ex-kitchen boy of General 
Rochambeau to the Iroquois at which M. Chateau- 
briand was present. 

In the course of last week Herr Mengis appeared 
at the Princess’s Theatre in the opera of ‘ Leoline.’ 
As the gentleman, who was Monsieur when last we 
met him, has Herr’d himself (or been Herr’d) for 
Oxford Street, we cannot but ask why the cast was 
not made consistent; and wherefore the rest of the 
company were denied the advantage of being “ done 
into German”? To match the Herr, we ought to 
have been treated to Fraulein Poole, Frau Weiss, 
and Herr Carl Braham. If we laugh at American 
speculators for their proclivity towards vermillion 
and ochre in their concert-announcements, we must 
not let London managers and French singers escape 
when they recommend their wares and their G.s by 
practices no less empirical !—As we are treating of 
masquerade matters, let us mention that in the last 
number of the Gazette Musicale light is amusingly 
thrown upon the real name and country of the 
wonderful cantatrice announced by the Berlin cor- 
respondent of the Morning Post [ante, p. 148]. 
Like the Americans in Mrs. Trollope’s novel who 
apprehended that “ Gordon” was a “ made-up” 
name, we doubted the Piedmontese, Tuscan, Vene- 
tian, Roman, or Neapolitan origin of Normanni :—and 
not without cause, as it proves. We now learn that 
a Mrs. Norman, who is singing at the Italian Opera 
in the Prussian capital with Madame Fodor, Senhora 
Pons, and Fraulein Delitz (not one of the four 
Ladies, by the way, being Italian) is (or was?) a 
-” No extraordinary divination is 





























utthy of all praise; the art employed entirely con- | required to correct the capital letter; and this done, 


raling the appearance of art, so far as the getting 
pof French opera was concerned. This was not 
he case with the Conservatoire Concerts. There, the 
lantry was to be felt in the execution. Not only 
the production of a new Symphony during 
season of eight séances announced with great 
lemnity and accepted as sufficient by way of 
pierprise,—but all the performances of classical 
eman music under M. Habeneck gave token of 
hat over-refinement which is destructive of nature, 
mndeur, and simplicity in works of the school 
dverted to. Hence, not only was a wrong and 
uphuistic tradition presented in the most alluring 
n conceivable to the Parisian public,—but the 
mount of its musical experience was circumscribed 
ithin singularly narrow limits, also. The above 
matks are in no respect offered with any intention 
{ detracting from M. Habeneck’s excellence as 


} 
| 
| 


the operation yields the Miss Bingley who has for 
some years been singing in the opera-houses of Italy 
and Sicily; and whose success there has been more 
than once adverted to in this journal,—the Italian 
musical periodicals being the authority. 

Thomas Lovell Beddoes, the author of the beau- 
tiful drama entitled ‘The Bride’s Tragedy’ died at 
Basle, in Switzerland, on the 26th of January. He 
was the son of the late Dr. Beddoes, of Clifton. It 
may help to suggest how great is the want of due 
encouragement to dramatic talent in this country, 
that a poet of such decided genius for that specific 
form of composition should not have been induced 
to try his fortune on the boards. 








MISCELLANEA 
Draining the Mines of Sierra-Morena.—An Eng- 


tisiplinarian; but they are necessary by way of | lish company have leased the celebrated silver 
paracterizing the special endowments of one who mines of Guadalcanal, in Seville, in Spain, which 


il figure in musical history as a personage. M. 
Habeneck composed one or two works for his own 
itrument, the violin,—and also formed several emi- 
at pupils; but it is as a conductor that he will be 
remembered. He was buried with high musical 
mours;—the pall being borne by MM. Auber, 
am, Meyerbeer, and Zimmerman,—and a service 

r Cherubini was performed on the occasion. 
After deprecating the thousand and one hymeneal 
eculations of which Mdlle. Lind has been the para- 
Ppb-victim, we have been naturally reluctant to 
Krert to her approaching marriage, feeling sure that 
“mention of yet another gentleman’s name must 
hse the ery of “ There's no such person”! But the 
Md of the romance is too near now to be longer 
thheld. Mdlle. Lind, as we have for some time 
wn, 1s about to become Mrs. Harris: the gentle- 
being the grandson (if we mistake not) of the 

elknown lessee of Covent Garden Theatre. 
A correspondent has forwarded to us a variety of 


bills and criticisms on the American per- 
ances of Madame Bishop—which exceed in florid 
"se any of those recently quoted by us. The cos- 
pmesWorn by the songstress are splendidly advertised, 


have been under water for a period of 150 years. 


Before that time they produced to the Spanish | 


government 100,000/. per annum in duties alone; 
and from the proceeds of these the Palace of 
the Escurial was built. They were the property 
of the Fuchars, rich contractors; who, not satis- 
fied with the enormous wealth they derived from 
them, secretly took away the ores from a new 
lode they discovered without giving notice to the 
government, and, to prevent imprisonment and con- 
fiscation, they let the water into the mine,—and for 
150 years they have remained in the state in which 
they were thus left by them. About six months 
ago, however, the mines were purchased by an 
English company on the most advantageous terms; 
and a capital of 10,0U07. was raised among a few 
English adventurers in order to work them. Mr. 
Nicholas Harvey, of Hayle, who drained the Lake 
of Haarlem in Holland, being one of them, and an 
engine of great power having been obtained, and 
transported under the direction of Capt. Michell, 
this and the engineer, Mr. Duncan Shaw, to the mine, 
bids fair soon to drain the 120 fathoms, and discover 





its hidden wealth once more. From advices received 








since the publication of the foregoing account, the 
engine has drained the mine in one month to the 
thirty-one fathoms level.— Morning Paper. 


The Poetry of Science.—It has been a great mis- 
take to put Poetry and Science as antitheses. An 
age of practical discovery has been held to be ex 
ratione a non-poetical age. Whatever amount of truth 
there may be in the following paragraph, at least it 
is ben trovato—and the reader will allow that it is 
sufficiently poetical. It is from the Vienna Presse. 
—* Venice is to be bombarded by balloons, as the 
lagunes prevent the approach of artillery. Five 
balloons, each twenty-five feet in diameter, are in 
construction at Treviso. In a favourable wind the 
balloons will be launched and directed as near to 
Venice as possible; and on their being brought in a 
vertical position over the town, the fire will begin by 
electro-magnetism. Each of the five bombs fixed 
to the boat is in communication with a large galvanic 
battery placed on the shore by means of a long 
isolated copper wire; the fusee is ignited by cutting 
the wire. The bomb falls perpendicularly, and ex- 
plodes on reaching the ground. By this means 
twenty-five bombs a day may be thrown, supposing 
the wind to be favourable. An experiment made at 
Treviso on the 9th succeeded completely.” 


Singular Prophecy.—At a meeting of the Institute of 
Actuaries, held a few days since, Mr. Nelson referred to a 
prophecy, made in 1829, by their newly-elected President, 
Mr. Finlayson, Many years ago their President prophesied 
that in 1848 the whole of Europe would be in a state of com- 
motion. He need not tell them how fully his prophecy had 
been verified, Mr. Finlayson, in reference to this, said, 
“he had no wish to be considered a prophet, but the 
circumstances actually took place. He merely arrived at 
the opinion he had given by calculation, in a Committee 
which sat in 1829, on the subject of friendly societies, before 
whom he was examined as to the probable rates of interest 
on an average of many years thenceforth. He (the Presi- 
dent) answered that the rate, on a medium of peace and war, 
would range at 4 per cent.; on which Lord Althorp asked, 
if he allowed nothing for the increase of philanthropy,— 
believing firmly that the state of peace was itself nothing 
else but a state of incapacity to make war. The Committee 
seemed astonished at this doctrine, and one of them (Mr. 
Pusey) asked, was war the natural state of men? He 
answered that all history showed that the number of years 
of peace and war, from any given wra, was precisely equal ; 
and not only so, but that the duration of each succeeding 
peace was in exact proportion to the sacrifices of the antece- 
dent war ; and when the exhaustion so occasioned is repaired, 
war will immediately follow. On this dictum, he and his 





























| son completed, from many elements, an estimate of the 


exhaustion which Europe had sustained in the twenty-five 
years of the war which ended in 1816, and he confidently 
predicted that the peace of the world would not be disturbed 
by any great commotion unti! after the year 1847. Many 
or most of his literary friends have been aware of this pre- 
diction for at least fifteen years or more, It has often been 
discussed, but not in print. He regretted to find that the 
result he anticipated had occurred.”— Globe. 

No doubt the parties mentioned are Mr. Neison and 
Mr. Finlaison. But the prophecy is not yet fulfilled, 
Europe is not at war: and the infernal commotions 
are not evidences of renewed energy, but are in great 
part brought on by exhaustion. The great powers 
have fed their war establishments until the people 
have been unable to bear the pressure, though they 
do not attribute the burden to its right cause. In 
France, their own statists admit that the physical 
condition of the mass of the people has deteriorated 
since 1815. If this be the fact, how can it be said 
that the commotions of 1848 verify a prophecy that 
there would be an outbreak arising from a plethora 
of prosperity? The co-incidence is curious; but to 
us it seems that the events have a directly opposite 
course from that which was to bring them about. 


Asylum for Invalid Gentlewomen.—It is proposed 
to make an appeal to the benevolence of the public 
for the establishment of an asylum for a class of per- 
sons for whose wants no public hospitals, as such 
places are at present constituted, are adapted. This 
class consists of gentlewomen of moderate means, or 
who are dependent for support on their own exer- 
tions—and more especially of those in the country 
who find it necessary to visit the metropolis for 
medical treatment. Such persons are, unfortunately, 
too frequently unable to bear the expense of medi- 
cal advice, or even of such comforts as invalids can- 
not do without. The proposition for this asylum is 
at present in its infancy, and it is therefore unneces- 
sary to enter into a detail of the plan. It will be 
necessary to raise a sum of money to enable the 
proposers of it to carry out their very praiseworthy 
object, and for this purpose the sympathies of the 
philanthropic and affluent must be awakened, 
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When the expenses necessary for obtaining proper | 
premises and for furnishing them are defrayed, it 
may be hoped and expected that the institution 
will become to a great degree a self-supporting one. 
The first step has been taken, anda temporary com- 
mittee of ladies has been formed. Times. | 


Preservation of Books.—About 25 years ago I was 
annoyed by finding the backs of several rows of | 
books—some in a bookcase having glazed doors— 
which were kept locked, and others on sinieine | 
open shelves—frequently ‘mildewed. Wiping them | 
carefully cleaned them only for a time, for fresh | 
crops of mildew speedily disfigured them again. 
Remembering to have seen my father, who always 
made his own ink, finish off by pouring a small glass 
of spirits of wine into the ink jar, in order to prevent 
its becoming mouldy, I lightly washed over the 
backs and covers of the books with spirits of wine, 
using as a brush the feather of a goose-quill. I 
frequently saw the books during the next five years, 
and I have occasionally seen them since,—and there 
has not, so far as I am aware, been a single spot of 
mildew on them since the spirits of wine were 
applied. I have used spirits of wine to prevent 
mildew with equally good effect in other cases.— 
Correspondent of the Builder. 


Suspension-Bridge at Pesth.— The Suspension- 
Bridge over the Danube at Pesth was commenced 
in 1840, according to the designs and under 
the direction of William Tierney Clark, civil 
engineer,—and has just been completed at a cost 
of 650,0007. This bridge, which for magnitude 
of design and beauty of proportion stands first 
among suspension-bridges, has a clear waterway of 
1,250 feet, the centre span or opening being 670 
feet. The height of the suspension towers from the 
foundation is 200 feet, being founded in 50 feet of 
water. The sectional area of the suspending chains 
is 520 square inches of wrougit iron, and the total 
weight of the same 1,300 tons. This is the first 
permanent bridge since the time of the Romans 
which has been erected over the Danube below 
Vienna; it having been considered impossible to fix 
the foundations in so rapid a river, subject to such 
extensive floods, and exposed to the enormous force 
of the ice in the winter season. It now, however, 
stands as another monument of the skill and per- 
severance of our countrymen. The bridge was 
opened for the first time, not to an ordinary public, 
but to a retreating army, on the 5th of January, 
1849,—by which the stability of the structure was put 
to the most severe test. This cannot be better 
described than by referring to the letter of a corre- 
spondent, who writes:—“ First came the Hungarians 
in full retreat and in the greatest disorder, hotly 
pursued by the victorious Imperialists; squadrons of 
cavalry and artillery in full gallop, backed by thou- 
sands of infantry—in fact, the whole platform one 
mass of moving soldiers; and during the first two 
days, 60,000 Imperial troops, with 270 pieces of 
cannon, passed over the bridge.”"—-This fact cannot 
but be of importance to the scientific world ; since it 
proves that suspension-bridges, when properly con- 








structed and trussed according to the design of Mr. 
Clark, may be erected in the most exposed places, | 
while their cost in comparison with stone bridges is | 
comparatively insignificant.— Times. | 





To CorresPONDENTS.—E, F.—One of the Disfranchised— | 
E. T. L. — Mimnermus — A. P., of Frankfort—P.—Dr. 3.— 
J. D.—X.—received. | 

A. O. Z.—The Atheneum cannot open its pages to mere 
speculations. The question of the antithetical action of | 
cohesion and repulsion has engaged the attention of philo- 
sophers: but these powers in the present state of our 
knowledge can scarcely be included in “the idea of 
polarity.” 

R. H.—We have received a letterfrom this correspondent; 
who has taken the pains to go over to the Isle of Stronsa, 
in the Orkneys, for the purpose of ascertaining if any one 
could recollect the features of the animal which was stranded 
there in 1808,—and which, we ventured to state, we believed 
to be a species of shark, ‘and not a sea serpent. Our cor- 
respondent succeeded in finding four persons,—three of 
whom could not write their own names—whose account of 
the animal he has sent to us. On comparing these accounts 
with the descriptions of the basking shark—to which species 
we supposed the Orkney animal might belong—he finds 
that ¢here are many points of difference. We are not at all 
surprised at this; and must say, that we would rather trust 
to an inference with regard to the structure of the whole 
animal from a single bone by such observers as Prof. Owen 
than to any amount of such testimony as is sent us by our 
correspondent, 
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by Dr. Brinton; Shell, by Dr. Carpenter ; and Shoulder Joint 
(Normal Anatomy), by Dr. M‘Dowel. 


Vols. I. to rar. ore with ) ammeneas V Woodcuts, 





of General and Morbid Anatomy, in 


y, an 





7. : cloth; and 





ts XXX. t >. - 5a, each, sewed. 
wy Part XXXYV. will be published in February. 
London : zongman, Brown, Green & armen 





Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 308, clot 
ETTERS of WILLIAM III. i “LOUIS 
nic — and of their MINISTERS. Edited by P. GRIM- 
JOT. 
“Opening the volumes.... we have been gradually and very 
deeply interested in them. “They are a valuable addition to our 
historical literature, and must be consulted by all future investi- 
ators who would illustrate this period, or fairly understand the 
eading political characters of the day. Though the editor is a 
foreigner, he writes with the fluency and idiomatic correctness of a 
native, and the numerous notes he has furnished display extensive 
and accurate knowledge of our politica! history. The letters.... 
really elucidate an obscure period, set the charac ter of distinguished 
personages in a clearer light, and supply many interesting glimpses 
of the anomalous condition of E nglish politics and parties. . The 
whole scene is rich and deeply interesting, and we turn from it 
with a more vivid conception of the age and of its chief actors than 
we had previously possessed. We part with Mr. Grimblot with 
sincere respect. He has rendered an important service not only 
to English but to European history, and the manner in which his 
—— functions have been disc harged increases the obligation. 
—Eclectic Review, 
London: 
Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 188 
(PHE FOUNTAIN of ARETHL 
ROBERT EYRES L ANDOR, M.A. Author of * The Fawn 
of, Sertorius,’ *The Impious Feast, * Tragedies,’ &c. 

* The peculiar source of interest in * The F ountain of Arethusa’ 
is the exhibition of modern society from the mere philosophical or 
rational point of view: but there is a good deal more in the work, 
which for some readers will possess greater attraction. The intro- 


Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 
th, 








A 
& W. Boone, Publishers, 29, New Bond-street, London ; 
& pa Edinburgh ; Milliken, ‘Dublin. 
NOTICE, 
ROF. H. H. WILSON’S CONTINUATION 
OF MILL'S INDIA (3 volumes 8vo.) is now ready; bring- 
ing the History down to 1835, 
*x* ‘This Continuation ranges with all previous 8vo. editions of 
Mill's India. 
The Fourth Editio: 
MILL'S HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA, 
with Prof. WILSON’S NOTES, ILLUSTRATIONS, and CON: 
TINUATION, 
Is now complete in 9 volumes 8vo, price 6. 63, 
James Madden, 8, Leadenhall-street. 
Just published, 12mo. sewed ls. 6d., cloth 2s. 


Oliver 





Hits ON PREACHING; bein 
FENELON on ELOQUENCE. Translated, with a Preli- 
minary Essay on Modern Preaching, by the Rev. AL FRED 


JENVOUR, Incumbent of Regent- ‘square Cc A el, St. Pancras. 
dmirable essay.”— Biblical Review. 
Also, recently Pygmy vo A the same Author, 2nd thousand, 
12mo. sewed y post on receipt of five stamps, 
The F iRST Shock of the GREAT EARTH- 


U Ake; being an a xposition of the Outpouring of the Seventh 
Vial. Rev. xvi. 17— 


3 


“Very able tract.” Rev. G. 8S. Faber, in * Protestant Magazine! 
December 
Lon don: D. Thomson, 13, Upper King-street, Russell-square ; 


and Hamilton, Adams & Co. 


Just published, 8v0. price 14., or sent post free for 1 8. 6d. 
IELEFELD'S TARIF F of PAPIER MAGHE 
FRAMES, containing 114 Engravings, including the ma- 
chine-made Frame Mouldings, qa may be had in 12 ft. lengths, 
without join, or made u compete 
“The frames of Mr. Bielefeld possess the best characteristic of 
fine carving.”—Art-Union Journa 
he work Mr. Bielefeld has perfected is one of remarkable 
tahesnianens = beauty. Doug lus Jerrold, 
By Her Maje sty’s Royal Letters Paten 
_ The Works, 15, W ellington- street North, Strand. _ 


BIBLICAL vavnenyneapdacaens 
By JOHN KITTO, D.D. FS. 

Editor of * The Pictorial Bible,’ &c. Assisted by i able Scholars 
and Divines, British, Continental, and American, whose Initials 
are affixed to their respective C ontributions. 

In Two thick Volumes Svo., illustrated by Maps, Engravings ou 

Steel, and 554 Engravingson Wood, price : 

“Tt is not toomuch to say, that this Cyclopsedia surpasses every 
Biblical Dictionary which has preceded it, and that it leaves 
nothing to be desired in such a work which can throw light on the 
criticism, interpretation. history, geography, archwology, and phy- 


sical science of the Bible.”—Horne’s Introduction to the Critical Study 
of the Scriptures, 


OF THE PRECEDING WORK IS IN PROGRESS OF 
PUBLICATION, 
To be completed in Ten Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d. each, profusely 
illustrated with Woodcuts. 

*y* This Abridgment is studiously accommodated to the wants 
of the great body of the religious public, consolidating, in a form at 
once attractive and instructive, such of the materials of the original 
work as will be most interesting to the general reader. To those 
who may still be unprovided with the original work, this Abridg- 
ment is confidently recommended, the Publishers be ing per rsuaded 
that it possesses the same superiority over PorvuLar Cyclopsedias 
of its class, as the original work confessedly does over those which 
aim at a higher erudition. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BRITANNICA. 


Seventh Edition. Edited by PROFESSOR NAPIER. 





ductory part contains some nice delineation of character and plea- 
sant description in England and Germany, marked with a quiet 
humour. The journey to the Elysian fie elds is full of strange fan- 
tastic incidents and scenes, power though somewhat theatri 
There are learned, fanciful and go geous descriptions of new Rome 
and its region: but the second source of peculiar interest is the 
graphic revival of ancient stories, or the sketches of ancient great 
men, which will remind the re ader of the author's previous work, 
‘The Fawn of Sertorius.’”- Spectator. 
London : Longman, Brown, Gree: n & L Longmans, 


 BETTS’S TRAVELLING MAPS — 


Of ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and IRELAND, with the Rail- 
roads carefully laid down to the present time (those in operation 
being clearly distinguished from those in progress), also the Turn- 
pike and principal Cross Roads, Canals, &c. &e.: size, 2 feet 6 by 
2 feet 1. Price on cloth in case for the pocket, : 5a. each, 


THE LONDON MODERN ATLAS 


containing TWENTY-FIVE large size Maps, full Coloured. Price, 
strongly half-bound, 12s. 6d. 
London : John Betts, 115, Strand, (nearly wale 
Simpkin . Co.; Whittaker & Co. ‘Dublin: A. To 
oyal 8vo, sewed, price 2s. 6d. (by post 38.) 
((ORRELAT ION of PHYSIC AL “FORCES, 
W. R. GROVE, Esq. M.A. F.R.S. 
“The ablest ve Aad of our yo to simplify our views of physical 
science.”— Medico-Chirurgical ew 
_ London: 8. Highley, 32 2, Fleet-street. 


"VEITCH ‘S HOMER’S ILIAD—PURE GREEK. 
Just published, _ price 6s. eae bound. 
OMER’S ILIA GREEK. Edited by the 

Rev. W Ly od v a, Author of * Greek Verbs, Irre- 
gular and Defective,’ 

Mr. Veitch has adop’ xed the Text of Bekker, collating it with 
other — editions. The work is carefully printed in a clear 
type, and accompanied = a brief Index Nomin' 

Edinburgh : Oliver & Bo: 
London : Simpkin, Mars! & Co, 
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In 21 Volumes 4to., illustrated by 506 Engravings on Steel, and 
many Thousands on Wood. 

An Index of 68,000 References, compiled with great industry and 
judgment, is appended to the Work, forming a ready Key to its 
multifarious contents. 

“ This is the really cheap Encyclopedia; for that only is chea) 
which is excellent. Now that the country is being deluged wit 
diluted stuff, compounded from Germany and America, what hope 
is there for the science and literature of England, that publishers 
dare ever again venture on such another work as this ?” 

Atheneum, 
“The Encyclopedia Britannica is a rich storehouse of knowledge, 
a ting honour upon the age and intry that have produced it. 
>» know of nothing in any langus approaching to it in fulness 
ban accuracy of matter, or in exealioncy of arrangement.” 
Standard, 














BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


New Edition, revised and corrected throughout; with 1 
merous additional Maps, and an Index of 57,000 Names. In 
handsome volume, strongly half-bound in morocco, with giltleaves, 
rice 21. 168. 

. The work is in every respect accommodated to the present ad- 
vanced state of geographical research ; ; and whether on the ground 
of accuracy, beauty of execution, ore the P 

vite a comparison with any poses work of its class. 


_BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; 


An entirely New Collection of Maps, drawn by W. HUGHES, 
F.K.G.8., Professor of Geography in the College for Civil Engineers, 
The Maps of Royal Quarto size, bound in 8vo. price 108. 6d. 
“The best Atlas o Modern Geogra graphy that as as yet fallen in 
| at ty and a pleasure to recommen 
sete bilan neintaminiadr ond v5 English Journal of Education. 
Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. London: Longman & Co.; 
Simpkin & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; and Hamilton & Co, 
‘ 


in- 
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THE ATHENZUM 


CFen, § 








ys HE PEOPLE’S DICTIONARY of the 
BIBLE, with Maps and Engravings, Seconp Epition, 1,208 
nages. be had complete in 2 vols. Svo. ound, ae One Guinea, 
or in. 40 a Monthly Parts. 6d. each ; Part I. this da 
A rich store of Biblical knowledge.” — British Quarterly. 
John Wiley, Aldine Chambers, Paternoster-row, has now ready for 
delivery the 


NEW WORK DY DR. CHEEVER. 





THE JOURNAL 


oF 
TTHE PILGRIMS AT PLYMOUTH, 
~- NEW ENGLAND IN 1620. 
Reprinted from the Originel Volume 
With Historical and Local ~ yond of Providences, 
-rinciples, and Pers 
y GEORGE B. C HEEVER, D.D. 
Author of ‘W ohn ey - Blanc and Jungfrau Alps,’ 
C. 
“The Original J ournal in 108 pages, the Illustrations of Providences, 
Bove td — in 260 pages, forming one post Syo. volume, of 368 
pages, pri 


A 
RELATION OR 
Tournall of the beginning and proceedings 
of the English Plantation setled at Plimoth in 
New Escsaxp, by certaine English Aduenturers 
oth Merchants and others. 

With their ettaioule passage, their safe arriuall, 
their ioyfal building of, and comfortable p a 
themselves in the now well defended e 

EW PLimoTa. 


+ r x 
AS ALSO A RELATION OF FOVRE 
seuerall discoueries since made by some of 
the same English Planters there resident, 

I. In a ne to Pyvcxanoxicn the habitation of the Indians 
greatest g Massasoyt : as also their message, the answer and enter- 
tainment they had of him. é ‘ 

If. In a voyage made er ten of them to the Kingdome of Nawset, to 
seeke a boy that had lost himselfe in the woods: with such accidents as 
befell them in that voyage. 

IIL. In their iourney to the Kingdome of Namaschet, in defence of 
their ean King Massasoyt, against t arrohiggonsets, and to 

supposed death of their Interpreter Tisquantum. 

1117, Ther voyage to the Massachusets, and ir entertainment 
there. 


With an answer to all such obiections as are any 
way made against the lawfulnesse of English 
plantations in those parts. 


L ON, 
Printed for John Bellamie, and are to be sold at his 
shop at the two Greyhounds in Cornhill neere 
the Royall Exchange. 1622. 


MRS. LOUDON’S WORKS 


oN 


BOTANY AND GARDENING. 


Ir would be difficult to find elsewhere, in the English language, 
so large a mass of information on Gardening and Botany as these 
volumes contain; and when to that is added, beautifully Coloured 
Drawings of about Fifteen Hundred of our most charming species 
of Greenhouse and Garden Plants, and Wild Flowers, the series is 
rendered nearly perfect.. Eaeh section of the work is sold sepa- 
rately; and only a few copies remain, at the followiug reduced 


prices :— 
4 HE LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN of 

ORNAMENTAL ANNUALS. By Mrs. LOUDON. In 
Forty-eight beautifully-coloured Plates, containing upwards of 
Three B Hendved Figures of the most showy and ey Annual 
Flowers, with full directions for their culture. 4to. cloth, lettered, 
1k 15s, ; or half-bound, morocco, gilt edges, 2U. 2s. 

of 


H E LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN 

ORNAMENTAL BULBOUS PLANTS. By Mrs. LOUDON. 
In Fifty-eight coloured Plates. containing above Three Hundred 
Figures of the most desirable Bulbous Flowers, with — 1 £ FS 
and directions for Cultivation. Demy 4to. cloth, lettered, 2. 2s, 
or half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 21. 108. 


THE LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN of 

ORNAMENTAL PERENNIALS. By Mrs. LOUDON. In 
Ninety-six coloured Plates, containing Five Hundred Figures of 
Hardy Perennial Flowers, with descriptions and directions for 
their cultivation. 2 vols. oomr =~. cloth lettered, 32. 10s. ; or half- 


und morocco, gilt edges, 4. 4. 
HE LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN of 
PLANTS. By Mrs. 


ORNAMENTAL GREENHOUSE 
LOUDON. In Forty-two coloured Plates, and containing abou’ 
undred Figures of the most desirable Greenhouse Plants, 
with their ja es and cultivation. Demy 4to. cloth lettered, 
1l. lis, 6d. ; or half-bound morocoo, gilt edges, 21. 
By Mrs. 





RITISH WILD FLOWERS. 
soupee, In Sixty Plates, containing Three Hundred and 
ar wr beautifully coloured.— This work includes those 
But sh Plants which are at once common —~ ornamental, as it is 
intended te 2 for the use of Ladies taking country walks, 
who may wish to know the names of Flowers they meet with in 
the fields and hedgerows, and — respecting them. 
one 4to. cloth lettered, 2. 2s. ; or half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 
2l, 108. 


MR. WESTWOOD’S BRITISH 
INSECTS. 
RITISH BUTTERFLIES, and their TRANS- 


FORMATIONS; exhibited in a Series of Forty-two coloured 
Plates. by H. N. HUMPHREYS, Esq.; with Descriptions by 
J.0.W EST WOOD, Esq. F.LS. &e. ris Work contains upwards 
of Four Hundred and Fifty Figures, showing the Caterpillar, 
Chrysalis, and perfect Butterfly of each species, together with the 
Plants on which they are me f found, carefully coloured from 
Nature. Demy 4to. cloth lettered, 1. la td. ; or half-bound mo- 
rocco, gilt edges, 2. 


RITISH MOTHS, and their TRANSFOR- 
MATIONS. Exhibited in a Series of One Hundred and 
‘Twenty-four coloured Designs, by H. N. HUMPHREYS, Eso. ; 
with Deseriptions by J. 0. WESTWOOD, Esq. P.L.S. &. Up- 
wards of Two Thousand Three Hundred +d, of the natural 
size, are given in this work, carefully coloured. In 2 vols. 4to. cloth 
lettered, 4l. 48,; or half- bound mor 000, gilt edges, 5 


London: Wm. §. Orr & Co. 2, Amen-corner ; ona 147, Strand. 


This day is published, price 68. 


YXTRACTS FROM GREEK AUTHORS. 
With Notes ands a Vocabulary. 
Sir . SANDFO 
Professor of Greek in the cae of Glasgow. 
A new edition, carefully revised. 


By the same Author, 
I 


RULES and EXERCISES in HOMERIC 
and ATTIC GREEK. To which is added, a SHORT SYSTEM 
of GREEK PROSODY. A new oo in 12mo, 68. uD 


An INTRODUCTION to the WRITING of 
GREEK, for the Use of the Junior Greek Classes in the University 
of Glasgow. A new edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 


Il. 

The GREEK GRA MMAR of Dr. F. 
THIERSCH. Translated from the German, with brief Remarks. 
In 1 large vol. 8vo. 168. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


.ORTH BRITISH INSURiR 
PS COMPANY. Established in 1809, 2 URAN 


sag et “0 
London Offices, 4, New Bank- "peildings, City, and M 

rine von din! Talla 
ribet 


East. Ghlet Office, 61, Pr 
Capital, £1,000,000, ful sub 
President - His Grace the Duke of SU THERLAND, Kg 
LONDON BOARD. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, a Chairman, 
FRANCIS WARDEN, Esq,, 1 
Alexander Cockburn, Esq. 
John Connell, Esc 
Wm. Petrie Cranford, Esq. vster, Esq, 
John Irvine Glennie, Esq. | Benj. Boyd, Tse ’ 
Charles Hertslet, Esq. | Mark Boyd, Est j Resident, 
Physician—J« ohn Webster, M.D. PF. 
Assurances effected either with or without part ipation of 
fits. On the participation scale, the whole Profits a 
amongst the assured, after reserving one-tifth ag ainst ry a 
extraordinary mortality or other contingencies. w i 
iw Ley added to P es at the last division of p 

on the 3ist December, 1844, averaged 40 per cen 
paid duriug the septennial period. af ton the Pretuiy 

Tables of Rates and every information may be obtained a 
HENRY %. THOMSON, § S 


| George W 








NEW PUBLICATIONS 
NOW READY. 
1. 


MARRYAT’S JUVENILE 
LIBRARY. 


NOTICE.—The Second and Concluding Part of 
THE LITTLE SAVAGE, 
By Cart. Marryat, 

Is now ready, and may be had of all Booksellers. 


CAPT. 


» 


THE LITTLE SAVAGE, 


Now complete in 2 vols., 8 Llustrations, bound in cloth, price 108. 
3. 
THE CHILDREN OF THE 
NEW FOREST. 
By Capt. MARRYAT. 
Turrp Epition, 


2 vols. cloth, Illustrations, price 10s. 


4, 


MUSINGS OF A MUSICIAN. 
By Henry C. Lunn, Esq. 


New and Improved Edition, handsomely bound, gilt edges, 
price 4s. 


0. 


THE COMPLIMENTS OF THE 
SEASONS. 


By Prers Suarton. 


12 Illustrations, price 3s, €d. bound. 


_Hurst & Co. & Co. _ 27, 
ye ICTORIA 1 A LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


18, King William-street, City. Established 1838, 
Trustees, —Benjamin Hawes, Esq. ; Charles Baldwin, Esq. ; 
1omas Nesbitt, Es: 

The Directors solicit attention to their new Prospectus Albnanack 
for the present year, in which the peculiar advautages offered by 
the Company to assurers are fully explained. 

On Policies taken out for the whole term of life. one-third of the 
premium may remain unpaid till death, or one-half may remain 
on credit for five years. Extended permission to travel or reside 
abroad is granted, and a new scale of extra premiums for foreign 
risks is published. 

Four fifths, or 80 per cent. out of the profits are appropriated to 
assurers entitled to share therein. 

Advances are made to assurers on assignable property or income, 
and also on the guarantee of most undoubted personal sureties. 


WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 


NORPORATION of the AMICABLE SO- 
/ CIETY, for a Perpetual Assurance Office. Incorporated by 
Charter of Queen Anne, A.D. 1706.—5, Fleet-street, London. 


Directars. 
John Hodgson, Esq. Q.C. 
Sir William Magnay, Bart. 
Mr. Serjeant Merewether 
4. John Round, Esq. 
William Everett, The Rt. Hon. Sir Edward Ryan 
Richard Henry ite. M.D. | Theophilus Thompson, M.D. 

The Amicable Society is the oldest Institution in existence for 
granting Assuranceson Lives. 

There is no proprietary body, and the whole of the profits are 
divided among the representatives or nominees of the deceased 
members. 

Bonus Policies are granted, entitling the Assured to a septennial 
division of the profits, either by way of addition to the sum 
guaranteed, or diminution of the future premiums, or an equiva- 
lent ——_ in money, at the option of the parties. 

Policies for specified or fixed sums are granted at reduced rates 
of premium, the assured in such policies not becoming members of 
the Society, or participating in the profits. 


T. GALLOWAY, Registrar. 


King " William-street, Strand. 








The Hon. Frederick Byng 

John Ebenezer Davies, Esq. 
Cobbett Derby, Esq. 

Welbore Ellis 








Offices of the Company as above 
*DINBURGH LIFE ASSU RANCE CO! 
PANY.—The Directors of the Edinburgh Life 
Company HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, that TWo MODIFI 
TIONS on the SYSTEM of DIVISION hitherto adopted bra 
ave proposed to be made at and after Sist August next -— 7 
- That to all policies existing at the date of each sept 
stigation a gee of profit shall be assigned, but shall 
ble until the policy shall have existed five years, 
2. That during the interval between each septennia! inves 
tion. the ye —— sane power to appropriate an ay 
onus to all policies which may become cl 
emplcedine | c y ome claims during the 
The Directors, after the salient consideration, beliey 
principle of division adopted by this Company, with rf 
tions above referred to, is, for all classes of the assured, the 
equitable of any that has yet been pro vom. eae 
By order of the Dire 
a BERT I, “RINLAY, 
Cc 4 5 
Edinburgh, 22, George-street, Ist February, 1549. ‘erin 
London, 11, King W illiam-street, ( ity. 
N.B. Parties assuring on the Participation Plan befor y 
August next will thus be entitled to a share of the profits th 
ye Aividec 





DECLARATION OF BONUS. 


(THE CORPORATION of the ROYAL 
CHANGE ASSURANCE give Notice that, in confom 
with the system of rr in Profits adopted i in Deo 
1841, they have declared a NUS on all Polic s 
sequently to that year, for oo whole term of which 
subsisting on the 3lst December, 1848, and on which three ora 
annual Premiums had then been paid. 
The following Table shows the amount of Boyvs on British Poli 
for the Sum of 10001. each, which had been seven years in fore 
the 3ist December, 1848, 





| B iT 
Age | | Amount onus by 
when | —— lof Premiums| addition 
Assured. remium. id to the Sum 
| . Assured. 
~se | 4 
35 Ct 
40 
45 | 
50 | 
55 | 
60 
65 


¢ 


0 
0 
6 
6 
6 
6 


“35; oe 
wESas 





Assurances may be effected with the Corpor: ration for any a1 
not exceeding 10,0002. on one life. 

The Governors and Directors feel persuaded that the Publiew 
continue to manifest their confidence in this Corporation, 
has maintained a high position during a period exceeding a (t 
and a quarter ;—affords unquestionable urity by its p 
invested Capital- Stock ;—and distributes among Life 
share of its profit, resulting in benefits to the Assured which 
adventagneasly bear comparison with those obtained from 


oO PLRE ASSU cr, are effected — eve 
February 5, 1849. ALEX. GRE 





N EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERA 

LIFE ASSU "RANC E SOCIET ¥, 25, Pall Mall, Londw 

DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

At the last Annual Meeting, held on the 30th November, 1M 
was shown that the business of this Society had materially 
creased during the past year: 508 new policies were issued, yid 
in annual premiums 7.609% 

bonus was also which nearly 2 per cent. perauna 


clare 
was added to all the participati ing policies. ‘The following abstn 
will show the effect of this bonus on healthy lives, and on a 


. the most numerous class of diseased lives :— 


Bonus to Policies issued on Healthy Lives at the agesa 
30 and 60 


| 
| 
| 


Premiums 


No.of Annual 


| &. 
1 [1006 193 19 411965 Dé 
7 | L000) 1119 7my 
1000 1612 2 312 3 $ l1000) 27 6 | 510 65 


Yonsumptive Lives at the aged 
nd 50 


Sum 
now 
payable. 


Bonus 


.d| £28 d. 
7 1000 17 517 1117517 1 
4 1000 105 6 81105 6 8 
wale _ 10 sa Wi, 27 13 9 1027 13 9 





Copies of the last Annual Report 
free on application to FRA 
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T LIFE OFFICE, 


I D E EN. Buildings, London. 


p ROY 2 Be al Exchange 
. pen va ; “ eal el; 137,753. 

4 wcll Capit uses Dec!ared, £743,000. 
fees the establishment of the Office, £1,678,000. 


Pre 


Annual 


cisims paid 
t rat EARL GREY. 
The Right Hon - — 4 J 
K aird, Chairman. 
= Hon Arthur Kina Deputy-Chairman, 
ATexander, Esq. William Ostler, Esq. 
“ihe Churchill, Esa. George Round, Es 
a sq. Jemnee Bodawick. Esq. 
Frederick Squire, Esq. 
ret der HendersoD M.D. WwW tite Beneys 1 meg Esq. 
ad Capt. W. John Willi 
J D: King, Bart, E Managing Director. 
bm Maclean, M.D. 29, Upper Montague-street, 
ail Montague- square. 


NTIETHS OF THE Pporirs ARE 
BEN IDED AMONG THE INSURE 


Extinction of Premiums by the Surrender of 
pomples of the __ Premiums. 


NINET 


[Bonuses added alee 
quently, to be further 


Sum | Original Premium. 
increased annually. 


bey. Tnsured. | 





£1222 2 
23117 8 
114 18 10 


\£79 10 10 Extinguished 
jo00 «6| 3319 2 ditto 
1000 { 3416 10 ditto 


Examples of Bonuses ‘added to other Policies. 


Total with Additions, 
to be further increased. 


Bonuses 


| Date add led. 


Sum 
Insured. 








£1882 12 1 
2360 5 6 
855817 8 


‘sm | 17 £900 
pd | «(1810 

omg | «(1820 | 
uses sotuses and full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 


to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal towns of the | 
reel, at the City Branch, and at the head Office, No. 


y Regent-str reet. 


5000 





} 
RES | 
SPECIAL NOTICE | 
pwcure the Advantages of this Year’ s Entry, Proposals 
gust be lodged at the Head Office, or at an y of the Society's | 
m Agencies, on OF before ist March. 


COTTISH EQUITABLE (MUTUAL) LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—Incorpors ated by Special Act of | 
- Edinburgh—26, St. Andrew-square, 
London —61 : A, —— 
residen 
His Grace The he KE of Buecceucu and QuEENSBERRY. 
The EXISTING ASSURANCES amount to upwards of Three 
ons Sterling. 
ANNUAL REVENUE amounts to One Hundred and 
Th ousand ~ ounds. 
ATED FUND to Four Hundred and Sixty 
te 


LOL “PROFIT ; 
dersevery Three Year: 

The following ADDITIONS have been made to Policies :— 
ails March, 1841, being TEN rs from the aa 


are allocated amongst the Policy- 


At ist March, isii, being THR dditional y 
At lst March, 1847, being for other THREE pas. 


Additions to Policies up to Ist} anetan 


» place at Ist March, 1850. 

4 Policy of 1, 000, , 1832, and becoming a 
ist March, 1849, will have increased by these additions 
HUNDRED ond. TW O POUNDS, and other 


ion. 
and Form of Proposal may be had on application 
the Society's Office, 614, Moorgate-street, London. 
VM. COOK, Agent. 
Medical Referee—JOSEPH LAURIE, Esq. M.D., Lower Berkeley 
Portman- “equa, 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


| Patent Process offers no security for their quaLity whatever. 





39, Throgmorton-street, Bank ; and 14, Pall Mall. 
Thomas Farncomb, Esq. 4 Alderman, Chairman. 
af, Esq. Deputy-Chairm an. 
" J. Humphery . Ald. M.P, 
William Banbury, 
Edward Bates, Esq. 
jaar amplin, Esq. 


Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
James 


b Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
tetas Professor Hall, M.A.—J. B. Shuttleworth, Esq. 
Physicion—Dr. eaftres Finsbury-square. 

Surpeon— W. Coulson, Esq sq. 2, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, M.A. of King’s College. 
nding Counsel—Sir John Romilly, M.P. Solicitor-General. 

Solicitor—William Fisher, Esq. 19, Doughty-street. 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 
In addition to a large subscribed capital, Policy-holders have 
he security ofan Assurance fund of more than a quarter of a 
illion, and an income of 65,0002., annually increasing, arising 

m the issue of upwards of 6,000 polici ies. 


Bonus, or Profit Branch. 


Persons assuring on the Bonus system will be annually entitled 
§ per cent. of the profits on this branch (after payment of five 
tarly premiums) ; and the profit assigned to each Policy may be 
whe to the sum assured, or applied in reduction of the annual 
Non-Bonus, or Low Premium Branch. 


The Tables on the non-participating principle afford peculiar 
Yantages to the assured, not offered by any other office, —for 
here the object is the least possible outlay, the payment of a 
Yen sum is secured to the Policy-holder, on the death of the 
‘ured, at a reduced rate of premium. 





Whole Term. 


Age. | One Year. With Pro 
% | £017 8 
9/1 
0 
» 
ba 612 9 6 010 
bald of the Whole Term Premium may remain on credit 
en years, or one-third of the Premium may remain for life 


Upon the Polic 
Me without notice, at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 


paid in one month after ree have been approved. 
BATES, Resident Director. 


Seven Years. | With Profits. W ithout Profits. 
£0 19 | 





£1 11 10 
207 


1 
15 | 
14 
32 


(GERMAN SPRING 


; 
F 





THE ATHENAUM 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


UNIoNn 
FIRE. LIFE. ANNUITIES 


Cornhill and Baker- “street, London ; College-green, Dublin ; and 
splanade, Hamburgh. 


uted A.D. 
WILLIAM NOTTIDGE, Fea. Chairman, 
NICHOLAS CH sneree va Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 

THE LIFE BONUS OF THE ak 1848, of two-thirds of 
the profits of the LIFE DEPARTMENT. has been this day 
declared ; and, with the exception of a reserve of 20,0002. (to accu- 
mulate towards the next bonus, in 1855), is p: —_ upon and with 
the sum insured, at the rate of 1/. 10a. per cer rannum for the 
last seven years, on policies effected in Great Britain upon the 
profit system, and according to the number of annual premiums 
paid on each since the last declaration ; and is equal to 501, per 
cent. on the premiums upon the average of lives between the ages 
of twenty and forty, and 33/. per cent. upon those between twenty 
and sixty. @ premiums are also much reduced on insurances 
effected without profits. 

Loans granied on the policies —s office. 

February 9, 1849. THOMAS LEWIS, Secretary. 

The system of returning Profits on co Insurances me adopted 
at the foundation of the Union Society in the year 171 

aX Agents desired in places where none are at present ¢ appointed. 


PIELEFELD’S PAPIER MACHE— 


the superiority of which, for Architectural Decorations, is 

proved by the fact of its pee application in this and other 
countries. A 4to. volume i ublished, price 11., with a Tariff, con- 
taining upwards of 1,000 De: & ony most of them “executed for works 
designed by eminent ‘architects. 

Patronized by the Hon. C eusrigsieners of Her Majesty's Woods 

rks, 
“This is unquestionably a most valuable invention.” 
Literary Gazette. 
The Works, 15, Wellington-street North, Strand. 


YATENT ELECTRO PLATE. — Exxkineton 


& Co. manufacture only one warranted quality, which has 
stood the test of many years’ wear, on shipboard and in hotels, 
continuing to give the same satisfaction as solid silver. They 
warn the public that the fact of Goods being Plated by Shet 
y. 
goods made and sold by them bear the marks of E. & Co. belowa 


| crown, and such only they warrant. 


22, Regent-street, 
45, Moorgate street, 
Estimates, drawings, and pric es sent free. 


} London. 


DEX! “sIMPROVED WATCHES & CLOC KS. 

J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker by distinct arociat- 
ment to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and H.1.M. Em- 
vane of Russia, most respectfully solic = from the wtblic an 
in mpectson ¢ of his extensive STOCK of WATCHES and CLOCKS, 
embracing all the late modern improvements, at the most econo- 
mical charges. Ladies’ Gold Watches, with gold dials, hae in 
| four holes, 8 guineas. Gentlemer with enamelled dials, 10 
guineas. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas. Warranted sub- 
pon eran! accurate going Lever W aisbes, jewelled in four holes, 
6 guineas.—E. J. DENT, 82, Strand, 33, Cockspur- street, and 34, 

Royal Exchange (Cc lock Tower Area). 


\ ECHI grinds and repairs CUTLERY, daily on 
- the Premises, 4, Leadenhall-street, London. ‘Also releathers 
old razor-strops, and puts new screws to old corkscrews. Kazors 
set in a superior manner. His razor-strops and paste are well 
worth the attention of those who find shaving difficult. A large 
assortment of penknives, scissors, table-knives and forks, cork- 
screws, British plate, forks and spoons, metal teapots, Sheffield 
plated candlesticks, tea and coffee-pots, liqueur frames, cruet 
frames, nut-crackers, &c. 








GOLD PENS. 
ICHARD MOSLEY & CO.’S GOLD PENS 
still maintain their character as the very best that have yet 
been introduced. reir lasting qualities are admirable 
writer has merely to suit his hand, and he is for many p- 
plied with a pen which never alters. They have all the p 
softness of the quill; they never cut the paper, and the ink flows 
freely and pleasantly. After hours of use the band will not tire as 
with the ordinary pen, and the writing remains the same from 
the impossibility of the points wearing.—Sold by all Stationers, 
Toution. &c. throughout the Kingdom.—Manufactory, 8, liatton 
garden, London. 


PATENT  GALY. ANIC "PENS. 
] ICHARD MOSLEY & CoO. with pleasure and 
/ confidence ann¢ nunce another scientific tr iump oh in their 
PATENT GALVANIC L PENS. Perhaps there never was 
a contrivance ake on ural laws where the means are so ad- 
mirably adapted to the end as in this beautiful article. The li- 
eel neral purposes at first extremely well, 
ane rust, which eats away the nibs, 
ele ow this is at once prevented by a 
small er of zine ~ laced parallel with the slit, which on the intro- 
duction of the ink produces a galvanic action that altogether 
counteracts oxidation of the steel, and at the same time serves as 
a oa holding at least three times the usual quantity of ink, 
and allowing it to flow freely as required. The scientific world 
will at once comprehend the principle upon which they act ; and 
Richard Mosley & Co. have no doubt, from the cheapness and 
ay, that they will in time supersede the ordinary pen.—Sold 
by all Booksellers, Stationers, &c., throughout the kingdom ; and 
the Patentees, 8, Hatton-garden, London. 


MATTRESSES, 
nei elastic, very durable, and cheap. 

£2 0| 4 feet 6 inches wide .... 
213 0| 5 feet wide. as 
:. 218 0! 5 feet Ginches wide .... 
with: a ‘French mattress on it, is a most els astic and 
al st of Bedding, with full particulars of 
Pt. description of bedding, sent free 
by post. ‘EAL & SON, Bedding Manufacturers, 196, opposite 
the C hapel, Tottenham-court-road. 





“perma- 


3 feet wide.. 
3 feet 6 inc hes wide. 
4 feet wide . 
ne of the: 
soft bed. 


vos ze8, ‘and price 


ILATE.—A. B. SAVORY & SONS, Manufac- 
turing Silversmiths, 14, Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank 
of England.—The best wrought SILVER SPOONS and FORKS, 
fiddle pattern, 7s. 2d. per ounce ; Queen’s attern, 7s, 4d. per ounce, 
The following are the weights recommended, but the articles may 
be had lighter or heavier at the same price per ounce :— 
viadle Pattern, oz. s. d. £. s. d.| Queen’s Pattern, oz. 
2 Table Spoons 30 at7 2 10 15 0/12 TableSpoons 40 at 
13 Dessert ditto 20 3 4/12 Dessert ditto 26 
12 Table Forks 30 12 Table Forks 40 
12 Dessert ditto 20 12 Dessert ditto 26 
2 Gravy Spoons 10 2 Gravy Spoons 12 
1 Soup Ladle 10 1Soup Ladle 12 0 
4 Sauce ditto , Sauceditto 12 » 4 0 
4 Salt spoene (gilt stro! Salt Spoons (strong gilt)2 20 
1 Fish 5 , 4 0 1 Fish Slic é 3.50 
12 Tea Spoons ‘yo 68 12 Tea Spoons i4°°710 5 98 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs 015 0!) 1 Pair Sugar Tongs 1 0 
N.B. A price current, stamped as a newspaper, illustrated by 
drawings, ee Fe wree pe information relative to the purchase of 
silver plate and plated ware, may on application, or will 
sent into the country free of postage, in answer to a paid letter. 
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N ORTLOCK’S, 18, Regent-street—By Special 
Appointment to Her Majesty — —WILLIAM MORTLOCK 
begs most respectfully to call the attention of the Nobility and 
Gentry to Ro extensive assortment of CHINA, GLASS, and 
EAKTHEN WARE, comprising every description, both decorative 
andl useful, vand particularly adapted for foreign as well as home 
rade. 


y > " 
PSLEY PELLATT & Co. (late Pellatt & 
Green), FALCON GLASS WORKS, Holland-street, Black- 
friars, respectfully solicit an inspection of their present STOCK, 
consisting of Dinner, Dessert, Breakfast, Tea, and Toilet Services, 
in great variety. Superior Table Glass, of their own manufacture, 
in Decanters, Jugs and Goblets, Carafis, Wine Glasses, &c., com- 
prising the most elegant and artistic designs of the day, both in 
form and decoration. Their usual selection of Prismatic C rystal 
Chandeliers and Lustres. An extensive and beautiful assortment 
of Foreign Ornamenta ass, &c. The works may be seen in full 
operation every Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday. — Holland- 
street, Surrey side of Blackfriars Bridge. 
(HE NICOLL, Regent-street and Cornhill. — 
The NICOLL.— This is the trade mark and distinctive title 
given to a Patented Paletot, or Outer Coat, which, though used as 

& warm winter covering, can at the same time be converted into a 
light Walking Paletot, by simply detaching a wadded interlining, 
and which can be again as easily attached at the pleasure of the 
wearer, who in both cases will maintain an unaltered and most 
gentlemanly appearance. 

The material corresponds in durability and excellence with that 
of the celebrated Registered Paletot (6 & 7 Vict., cap. 65.) of Llama 
Cloth, the Patentees of the Nicoll being the proprietors and sole 
originators of both garments, the same moderate prices existing in 
each, and they continue to be honoured with the patronage of their 
Royal Highnesses Prince Albert, Prince George of Cambridge, 
Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, his Grace the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and all others Eodnguionas in rank and fashion, the Cour 
the Pulpit, and the 

RAILWAY TR AVEL LERS will perceive great convenience in 
its Pocket Protector, which effectually preserves from loss the rail- 
way ticket, loose cash, &c., besides a peculiar comfort for night tra- 
velling, which must ‘be seen and worn to be appreciated, There 
are agents for the sale of the above patented ertenen of dress in all 
the principal towns throughout the United Kingdom and the Colo- 
nies, keeping an assortment ready for inspection. But any gentle- 
man residing where there is no agent, can promptly receive the 
Nicoll, &c.,by inclosing (accompanied by a money order) the number 
of inches, or two pieces of string, awe) his measurement 
around the chest and waist, to H. . Nicoll, 114, 116, 120, 
Regent- street, and 22, Cornhill, A hy 


h ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 

Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften like common hair, Flesh Brushes of 
improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes,which 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. The genuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct importationg, 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 
bleaching, and securing the luxury ofa genuine Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at METCALFE, BINGLEY & Co.'s Sole Establishment, 
130 B, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 

Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses. 








su PERIOR CANDLES. | 
AVIES’'S CANDLES, 5d. and 54d. per Ib. ; 
Wax Wick Moulds, 64d. : ag “YO 84d., lod... and 104d; 

Wax Candles, 1s.; German Wax, 2d.; Fine Wax, 1a 
Transparent Wax, 1s. 9¢.; Best Wan, 2a. Id.; Sperm Candle: 
14. 6d. and 18. 7d. ; Metallic, 74d. and 84d. Mottled Soap, 608, an 
648. per 112)b. ; Yellow, 488., 548., and 60a,; Windsor Soap, is. xe: 
per pac ket; Brown Windsor, 1a. 9d. ; a, 28.3 Almond, 2a, 6d. 
Sperm Oil, 7s. 6d. per gallon; Solar, 38. 3d.; Seal, 48.; ‘Argand. 
or Vegetable, 4a. 6d. ; Sealing Wax, 4a. 6d. per Ib. For cash, at 
DAVIES'S old established W arehouse, 63, St. Martin’s-lane, oppo- 
site Westminster County Court. 


‘| {OCOA is a nut, which, besides farinaceous sub- 
stance, contains a bland oil. The oil in this nut has one 
advantage, which is, that it is less liable than any other oil to ran- 
cidity. Posse ssing these two nutritive substances, Cocoa is become 
a most valuable article of diet ; more particularly if, by mechanical 
or other means, the farinaceous substance can be so perfectly incor- 
porated with the oily, that the one will prevent the other from 
ee nes ating. Such an union is presented * _ Cocoa prepared by 
AMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, 112, Great Russell-street, 
bie somsbury, Londo n; and thus, while the ‘delightful flavour, in 
part dependent on the oil, is retai ned, the whole preparation will 
agree with the most delicate stomac 


k JOR STOPPING DE CAY ED TEETH, ‘price 

2s. 6d.—Patronized by Her Majesty, H.R.H. Prince Albert, 
and H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent.—Mr. THOMAS HOWARD'S 
SUCCEDANEUM, for Stopping Docayed Teeth, however large 
the cavity. Itis plac ed in the tooth in a soft state, without any 
pressure or pain, and soon becomes as hard as the enamel, and will 
remain firm in the tooth for many years, rendering extraction 
unnece mney, and arresting the further progress of decay. All per- 
sons can use Mr. Howard's Succedaneum themselves with ease, as 
full direc’ tioes are inclosed. Price 2a. 6d. Prepared only by Mr. 
Thos. Howard, Surgeon- Dentist, 17, George-street, Hanover- square, 
who will send it into the country free by post. Sold by Savory, 
220, Regent-street , Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; Starkie, 4, Strand ; 
Butle r, 4, Ches side ; Johnson, 68, Cornhill ; ; and all Medicine 
Venders. Price 2s. 6d.—Mr. Howard continues to supply the loss 
of Teeth on his new system of self-adhesion, without spri or 
wires. This method does not require the extraction of any Teeth 
or Roots, or any painful operation whatever. 17, George street 
Hanover- -square. At home rom 11 ti ll 4 


REVENTION of COUGHS and COLDS. 
Persons liable to attacks of Coughs and Colds will entirely 
escape them by the occasional use of that celebrated remedy, 
DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, 
which have a pleasant taste,and never fail to give instant and 
permanent freedom from all irritation of the lungs. Upwards of 
300 cures of en a Coughs, &c., have been per- 
formed by this med e(and pablished) during the last 12 months. 
Sold at 18. 1}d., 2s. od. —_ ils. per box, by all medicine venders. 
Agents— Da Silva’& Co. 1, Bride-lane, Fleet-street, London. 
] [OLL ,OWAY'’S PILLS a sure Remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, and OPPRESSION of the CHEST.— 
These complaints being accompanied, more or less, by fever, the 
most prompt measures should be adopted to reduce the febrite 
action of the system, and allay the irritation of the affected parts, 
for which purpose nothing surpasses Holloway’s Pills. Let the 
sufferer then have immediate recourse to a few doses of this in- 
estimable medicine, which will speedily remove all weight or pain 
in the head, pains in the chest, or a troublesome cough, and there! 
pone an easy respiration, and effect a certain cure. For asthma 
diseases of the lungs they are equally efficacious.—Sold by all 
dreasiste, and at Professor Holloway’s Establishment, 244, Strand. 
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THE SPELLING REFORM: 


PRINTING DEPARTMENT, OR PHONOTYPY, 


UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF 


ALEXANDER JOHN ELLIS, B.A. 


FELLOW OF THE CAMBRIDGE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, AND FORMERLY SCHOLAR OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 





Occasion of the Spelling Reform.—In the present state of English orthography, no man 
can tell the spelling of a word from its sound, or the sound from its spelling. 1n order to 
Jearn to read and write English, therefore, the student has to learn the look of each in- 
dividual word, and to commit to memory the names of all its component letters. This is 
a labour of years, and is completely accomplished by very few—by none in the lower ranks 
of life. The prevailing ignorance of the lower classes has its main source in this initiatory 
difficulty. 

Object of the Spelling Reform.—To enlarge the present Roman alphabet, by adding 17 
new letters (after rejecting k, g, 2), and thus allow each word to be spelled as it is pro- 
nounced by the most careful speakers, so that any one who has learned the 40 letters of 
the alphabet, may be able to tell the pronunciation of every word he sees which is exhi- 
bited in them, and the proper orthography of every word from its proper pronunciation, 
with mechanical certainty. 

Advantages of the Spelling Reform.—1. Great reduction in the time and trouble now 
required for learning to read. 2. The consequent gain of time for imparting the realities 
of education, whereby alone the education of the poor can be rendered possible. By far the 
greater part of the time spent by the frequenters of our National, British, and other schools 
for the poorer classes, is now consumed in an attempt to acquire the arts of reading and 
writing—an attempt which is ineffectual in nine cases out of ten. 3. Uniformity of pronun 
ciation, and self-correction of provincialisms. 4. Facilitation to foreigners desirous of 


learning English; a facilitation much needed by the Welsh. 5. The foundation ofa 
versal alphabet for reducing all languages to one system of writing, either for the scien 
purposes of the comparative philologist, or for the religious labours of the Christiag 
sionary. 6. Reduction in the size of books by the disuse of superfiuous letters = 
general use of phonetic short-hand, or phonography. ” 


Objections considered.—1. On the ground of Etymology. The etymology of 
cannot be properly considered until its phonetic value is known or represented. The 
sent orthography does not represent the sound, and is therefore useless to the etymolos 
The resemblance of letters is fortuitous, and irreducible to rule; see fancy, phan 
ghost, rhyme, isle, you, house, husband, &c. &e. English etymology is not known, : 
therefore cannot be destroyed; but all the fancied advantages of the present spelling wif SPP ict 
exist while there is one dictionary in it preserved in our public libraries. Etymology Fond 
for the scientific; reading and spelling for every one; a dubious facilitation of et 18, 1849, 
would be too dearly purchased at the indubitable expense of educational diffic NOYA! 
2. ‘* The books now in existence would be rendered useless.” Not to those who cap 
read ; those who cannot, would have to learn to read in our present spelling, to use The PRAC 
books; they would have no more to do if Phonetic Spelling were general. But had o is u 
new spelling not been introduced, they would have had to learn to spell like those bg 
this trouble is saved. It is one thing to read Chaucer, and another to spell as he did, 
other remarks, see the Plea fur Phonetic Spelling. 
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WORKS IN CONNECTION WITH THE SPELLING REFORM, 


PUBLISHED BY 
F. PITMAN, 1, QUEEN’S HEAD PASSAGE, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
Price 88. 6d., in Phonetic Spelling, demy 8vo, 
ESSENTIALS OF PHONETICS. 


By ALEXANDER JOHN ELLIS, B.A.; 
Containing the Theory of a Universal Alphabet, together with its 


. wares er T > i. CHEMI 
CHARLEY’S HOUSE: a Tale for You’ ‘ty px 
Children. By ALEXANDER JOHN ELLIS, BA. Pm The Fi 
in large type, price ls. This tale consists chiefly of easys Cuemts 
versations on different subjects, between a young child of a 
or six years of age aud his mother. (fice of the 
The greatest living writer of children’s books has ortr 
most favourably of this little tale, as being well adapted . 1 
children, and likely to interest them. on Gentle 


| The PHONETIC JOURNAL for 1848, edite the an 

by ALEXANDER JOHN ELLIS, and containing a page" "9 
| number of entertaining and useful papers, together with 1 
| 
| 


but of an acute philologist........ Both the work itself, and the re- 
formation it suggests, are worthy attentive consideration......Two 
of the most weighty objections against the proposed plan—that it 
| would destroy the etymolozy of the language, and would nullify 
| the distinction between words of different orthography and signi- | 
| fication, but of the same sound—are answered in a most able style. | 
7 4 . L : ......That the author establishes the superiority of the new over | 
Practical Application to the reduction of All Langus ritten | the old (spelling) none who read his work with intelligence, and 
or Unwritten, to One Uniform System of Writing ; with Examples | with a desire to learn, can fail to admit.” | 
in Twenty-seven Languages, preceded by a prenstions account of Douglas Jerrola’s Weekly Newspaper. 
each, and followed by an exact verbal translation ; adapted to the “We re — sIlis’s t : i ta ceeeadiaal alhatl It will 
use of Phoneticians, Philologists, Etymologists, Ethnographists, |}, ; ..¢.r(commen Mr. Ellis’s book to gene + — — hse | 
Travellers, and Missionaries. be interesting to all classes of readers, even those w 20, are opposed 
e : a Bhan . J i . to the science he advocates. It is a book of great labour and re- 
The present work is divided into two sections; the former is | search, ingenious and logical, and full of curious matter of infor- 
an elaborate treatise on the theory of Pronunciation ; it minutely | mation.”—Bath Journal. 
examines the various inflections of the voice, and ably discusses 
he use and misuse of the multifarious sounds which constitute 


rious intelligence of the progress of the Spelling Reform fq ] 
tae Year 1848. Cloth, price 5s. 


The VICAR of WAKEFIELD and Seed 


speech. It proves the writer to be not only an ardent devotee of the 
new science of Phonetics, but a laborious student of our own and 
foreign languages........The author then proceeds still further to 


develope his system, and adapts it to no less than twenty-seven | 


languages or dialects. The energy and zeal which this task b 
demanded deserve the highest commendation. His plans should 
be especially studied by those who profess to teach foreign lan- 
gu 3 : ° > 
mode of virtually communicating sound by printer's ink.” 

vuglas Jerrold’s Weekly Newspaper. 


By the same Author, printed in the common orthography, 
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